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Santo Domingo! The oldest European city in the 
Western Hemisphere! The cradle of that extraordi- 
nary movement of European or Old World energy and 
pioneering, which, having begun nearly four hundred 
years ago, has been sweeping across the Atlantic Ocean 
with increasing intensity ever since. Here at any rate 
was the beginning, here was the dawn of the new era of 
civilization and progress. In this city you have a feel- 
ing of appreciation of what the current meant, what it 
was intended to accomplish, that no other place in the 
New World can give you. By a little flight of imagina- 
tion you can people the streets again with those who 
were here in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
You can see the great Admiral, Christopher Columbus 
himself, of whom there is a superb bronze statue by the 
French sculptor Guilbert in the Cathedral plaza, with an 
Indian maiden below, writing a tribute to his fame. You 
can see his brother and son, Bartholomew and Diego. 
You can see his companions and followers, Ojeda, Balboa, 
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Pizarro, Oviedo, Ponce de Leén, Cortés, Enciso, De Soto, 
Bobadilla, Ovando, Las Casas and a host of others, 
soldiers and sailors, priests of many religious orders, 
merchants and marauders, and a crowd of those who had 
come to seek their fortunes in the island of Hispaniola, 
or in the many other places, to reach which Santo Do- 
mingo City was the rendezvous and point of departure. 
The soft tropical air is full of the romance of the past, a 
romance often suggestive of noble deeds and aspirations 
for a true and progressive civilization, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, filled with deeds of cruelty and stained 
with a shedding of innocent blood which has been a tale 
of horror to the world ever since. 

But let us leave all this flight of fancy for the’present, 
and imagine ourselves dropping anchor in the bay, or 
open roadstead, about half a mile from the city itself. 
A boat will soon take us to the wharf by the Custom 
House on the Ozama river, which is the real harbor, and, 
as we are rowed comfortably along, with an umbrella to 
keep off the rays of the sun, we can get a very good idea 
of the place, as seen from the sea, just as it was and is. 
The line of walls on the sea front, or south side, is about 
1,000 yards in very good condition, and broken here and 
there with forts and bastions, their stone sentry boxes 
still defying the touch of man or the elements. A mod- 
ern lighthouse, with spiral steps and a revolving colored 
light, is just about midway, and behind you see the roofs 
of the houses, with here and there the dome of a church, 
and dotted about in various places the graceful palm, 
mango and other tropical trees. As you reach the junc- 
tion of the Ozama river and the sea, you obtain a splen- 
did view of the citadel, or principal fortification of the 
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place, and, standing well up in the centre, and dominating 
the mass of buildings, is the tower or prison. It is an 
imposing structure, perhaps as much to-day when used 
as a signal tower for all vessels approaching the harbor, 
as in former times when it was more to protect the city 
from the attacks of vessels, which did not come on mis- 
sions of peace and commerce. . 

You see the fort with its water batteries and inclined 
approaches, and places which in bygone days were brist- 
ling with guns. It will well repay one to make a visit 
inside, for it is very extensive, and with its outlook over 
the river and ocean, could easily be turned into a de- - 
lightful promenade or pleasure resort, at the same time 
not removing one of the old stones, or taking away the 
antiquated guns and other relics, of which there are 
many. The buildings could readily be put in comfort- 
able and habitable shape, so as to be used not only as 
barracks for soldiers or sailors, but for any other purpose, 
such as a hospital, or simple dwellings. 

Strolling about one afternoon I came across a quan- 
tity of old Spanish guns, which would be a curiosity in 
any national museum, as they had those great uncouth 
wheels made out of four pieces of wood, as you see in 
old prints, and in this case the wood was mahogany.* 
I saw also a French gun dated 1776, a date very dear to 
us Americans, and also a piece of modern American 
design, the three inch rifled, or ordnance gun, which I 
well remembered, as it was just the same as some | 
served with in the Army of the Potomac more than 
twenty-five years ago. An old anvil I also noticed, and, 


* One of these gun carriages, given to the writer, is now in the U. S. National 
Museum at Washington. 
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though made of wood, mahogany or some harder kind, 
it looked as if it had stood the blows of centuries, and 
was good for service still. 

That the buildings comprising the citadel or arsenal 
have been put up at various times, and are not all very 
old, can be seen from the following inscription, which is 
over the most imposing gate on Colon (Columbus) 
Street. Between two tall Doric columns in good pre- 
servation, and with ornaments above, these words have 
been cut in the stone : 


SE EDIFICO 


REINANDO CARLOS III. 


ANO 
MDCCLXXXVII. 


On the side of the Ozama river the walls are about 
1,100 yards long, and then turning at a right angle, and 
so continuing for a short distance they deflect toward 
the west, and are built on the incline of the hill, and in 
a straight line for 1,700 yards towards the village of San 
Carlos. A fourth side of the five sided city brings you 
to the ocean and southwest corner of the city, making 
its entire circumference about 4,500 yards. 

There were originally but two gates, that on the 
Ozama river, called the Puerta Diego, in honor of the 
son of Columbus, and another at the western side of 
the town known as the Puerta del Conde at the end of 
the street de la Separacion, and not far from the north- 
western angle of the city, which leads directly into the 
country. The walls, generally speaking, are in a very 
good state of preservation, though the needs of modern 
circulation of men and merchandise have caused several 
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new gates to be opened, but they interfere little with 
the general harmony of the lines. In one place the wall 
has recently tumbled down for a short distance, but the 
tropical vegetation will soon cover it, and perhaps only 
add to the picturesque effect. The most striking view 
of them is along the slope on the northern side, where 
there are some six forts or bastions, so arranged that 
guns could sweep all the converging country roads. 

The configuration of the ground is such that a drive- 
way could easily be made both inside and outside the 
walls, while the pedestrian could, with a few repairs in 
different places, make nearly the circuit of the city on 
the walls themselves, which are of great thickness. Ido 
not hesitate to state that there is no walled city in the 
world of the size and date of Santo Domingo which is 
more interesting archzologically and constructively, 
while the wonderful tropical vegetation softens the effect 
by half covering it with luxurious growth. Were its 
beauties and historical features better known, it would be 
visited by hundreds of thousands of persons from all 
parts of the world. 

Certainly next in interest, (if not indeed before) to 
the fortifications and walls, come the churches, convents 
and nunneries. The two latter have been abolished for 
a long time, and their buildings are either ruins, or have 
been put to some other use ; while most of the churches, 
including the Cathedral, are still devoted to the service 
of the Church of Rome. It is curious to note, especially 
in the Spanish colonies, how the sword of the soldier 
was followed by the gown of the priest, and the terror- 
ism of destroying the body was supplanted by that of 
the supposed saving of the soul, so that the poor na- 
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tives, with their simple religion of tradition, were in the 
difficult position of a choice of evils. : 

Of the religious ruins by far the grandest is that of 
the San Franciscan convent and church, which you reach 
by a stroll of about a quarter of a mile up a gentle 
incline from the Diego gate. From the side wall of the 
principal chapel away back through the cloisters and 
refectory to a well in the rear must be between four and 
five hundred feet, while the land included in the build- 
ings is several acres in extent. Asa ruin it is pictur- 
esque in the extreme, with trees growing on its very 
summit, and a mass of vegetation and ferns and wild 
flowers below. Over the entrance of the convent are 
the twisted cords of the Franciscan Order of monks, 
while under the main portal of the church, or near it, 
in a side chapel, tradition says that the body of Alonso 
de Ojeda reposes, who expressed as his dying wish that 
he, after his checkered career, should be allowed to lie 
there in peace to prove the mutability of human life. 
Several attempts have been made to find his bones, but 
without success. Part of the building is now used as. 
an asylum for the insane. 

The hotel in which this was written, known as the 
Hotel Frangais or Philipot, from the energetic French- 
man who is its proprietor and who presides over the 
cuisine as only a Frenchman can, was formerly the 
priory of the Franciscan convent, as can be seen from 
the twisted tassels of the Order also over its principah 
door. There is one large gargoyle or ornamented 
waterspout, remaining under its eaves, representing 
what looks like a huge monkey. From the open bal- 
cony at which the meals are taken there is a beautiful 
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view of the ruins not far in the rear. Tradition has it 
that formerly the priory was connected with the con- 
vent by a subterranean passage, and this seems quite 
possible from the brick and concrete arches and the 
remains of walls which are in the yard. The walls of 
the building are two feet in thickness, and the roof is 
supported by solid mahogany beams. 


INTERIOR OF THE FRANCISCAN CONVENT, SANTO DOMINGO. 

After the Franciscan, the Dominican church and con- 
vent merit most attention, as their remains are very 
spacious and interesting. The building is situated a 
little to the east of the centre of the water front on the 
sea, and three streets back. Part of it is now put to 
the meritorious use of an evening normal school, well 
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attended by young workingmen of the city, who cannot 
leave their trades or occupations during the day-time. 

Next should come the Jesuit church and convent, 
which is now a theatre, and is situated on Colon Street 
about the centre of the river frontage. From the im- 
portance of these three structures it is easy to imagine 
that there was great rivalry among these three Orders to 
obtain the mastery in Santo Domingo, and it is probable 
that between them the Inquisition, with all its horrors, 
had full sway. 

Of the few nunneries that of Santa Clara is now 
partly in repair, and under the care of some worthy 
Sisters of Charity, as a home for friendless orphans, and 
thus also in modern times turned to a good purpose. 

The Cathedral in the plaza is a fine building, though 
it has no high towers, probably from the danger of 
earthquakes. In it are some handsome chapels, one 
with a carved reclining figure of Bishop Rodrigo de 
Bastidas, of Porto Rico, whose father was a friend of 
Columbus. Here also are the bones of the discoverer 
Columbus, which are kept in two caskets, one inside 
the other, under the separate lock and key of three 
priests, but which are shown to visitors at times on 
proper application. Near to the Cathedral is the palace 
of the Archbishop of Santo Domingo, a handsome and 
comfortable house for the first dignitary of the Church 
here. The Cathedral was finished in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and has been kept in good repair, 
so that services are now held there. The building is of 
light yellow, a very common color here, with facings of 
white. The principal porch, which is on Consistorial 
Street, is ornamented with some fine carvings in the 
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stone, and there are also some frescoes of saints that 
have considerable merit. Farther along to the right in 
the wall there is a grated niche with a painting of the 
Saviour, before which candles are generally kept burn- 
ing. 

The Cathedral, with the two churches, Santa Barbara 
at the end of the street del Comercio in the north part 
of the city and by the fort of the same name, and the 
Church de la Rejinain the street de la Universidad, two 
squares to the west of the Dominican building already 
mentioned, give an excellent idea of the prevailing color 
you see in almost all the buildings in the city. The 
former of these is a bright red, and the latter a clear 
azure blue, both of them faced, like the Cathedral, with 
white. 

Many of the old houses have at times been painted 
these different colors, and with the dull gray of age and 
the blending of the tints do not present a disagreeable 
sight. Then with the tiled roofs of brick the effect is 
subdued and made more attractive. 

The Church de las Mercedes still exists and is used, 
though the convent and cloisters adjoining are in ruins. 
That of San Nicolas is one of the most interesting 
relics of the old days of Spanish settlement, as it was 
named after Nicolas Ovando, governor of the place, who 
doubtless superintended its construction. Very probably 
it is one of the earliest buildings there, dating from the 
time when the present Santo Domingo was founded, 
and this was in 1502. The ruin is very picturesque, 
with arches in fair condition, and the remains of 
columns, while over the main door in the street de la 
Esperanza is left part of a mosaic cross composed of old 
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Spanish tiles, embedded in the stone. Part of the 
grounds are now devoted to a private hospital under the 
care of Dr. Ponce de Leon. 

The little church of San Antonio is a pretty ruin near 
the northern wall, those of San Miguel and San Lazaro 
are in use, as also that of del Carmen and the chapel 
de los Remedios close to the Ozama river, but quite a 
distance above, as the bank here is high. Near to it is 
a sun dial which gives the time to-day for all as when it 
was erected in 1753, as the inscription upon it records. 

Of the public buildings of the past in Santo Domingo 
the most striking is the palace of Diego Colon, the son 
of the Admiral. It is a fine ruin, and must have been a 
superb habitation if ever finished and lived in. But 
here comes in the obscurity, which seems to hang over 
everything connected with the history of the city. Some 
will say that it was never occupied, but others think it. 
was partially so, and that Diego, who brought over his. 
wife and quite a retinue of relatives and court followers, 
used to live in such style that he excited jealousy in 
Spain. At any rate he went to Spain in 1523, and did 
not return to Hispaniola. 

There is an interesting building in Consistorial Street 
which is called the Mint, and very likely it was devoted 
to that purpose, for it does not appear from its construc- 
tion to have been a private house, and doubtless in the 
early days much bullion came to Santo Domingo from 
Mexico and Peru to be melted down and coined. Op- 
posite there is a facade of a house with a medallion head 
of Christopher Columbus, and others, probably one of 
King Ferdinand, and two allegorical heads above. 

Not far from it is what is known as the “ House of 
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the Three Stories” from the mass of walls and ruins 
built up on a hill. The houses are almost all of one or 
two stories in the city. It must have been a palatial 
residence, but of whom? No one can tell. Any one 
coming here with the skill and knowledge of the arche- 
ologist and engineer combined would find a rich field 
for research. Every building, every line of walls, every 
arch ought to be traced out on a map, and so, as Prof. 
Louis Agassiz has stated that from a few bones of a 
fish or animal, or even from its fossil remains, the whole 
could be completed, the entire construction of the old 
city might be put together. 

You enter the unpretentious door of some dilapidated 
house, and you find yourself in the midst of broken 
arches and walls which completely puzzle you. Then, 
as for the wells, often fifty or a hundred feet deep, they 
seem to be everywhere, and remind you of those you 
have seen in pictures illustrating Spanish ballads. There 
must be several hundred of them here, round, and built 
of stone; at any rate in the yard behind one house 
which had evidently been an important mansion, I 
counted at least six. There are also many cisterns for 
collecting the rain water, which at certain times falls in 
great profusion. 

In this account of the public buildings no mention has 
been made of the governor’s house, or headquarters, re- 
cently used as the palace of justice for the meetings of 
the Supreme Court. It is quite near the Jesuit convent, 
now the theatre, opposite the sun dial, and overlooks 
the river Ozama from the high bluff on which it is built. 
It has evidently passed through many experiences of 
official life, and, although to-day considerably out of re- 
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pair, could easily be put in order and made an available 
building for many purposes. 

It is curious that the best part of the city—that is the 
strip of land inside the fortifications on the sea front— 
should not have been taken for the finest residences, but 
so it iss Where there are now a lot of palm-thatched 
bohios, or huts, occupied by the lower classes, there ought 
to be a drive-way with handsome houses and villas fac- 
ing the sea, and doubtless this will come in the future. 
Here, too, is the place, not far from the lighthouse, for 
a modern hotel, inside the city limits, so that the various 
points of interest could be easily reached by a short 
walk, and at the same time right on the border of the 
‘sea, whose refreshing waves would dash up almost under 
the windows of the building. This coast line continuing 
outside the city walls, and going westward, is very 
beautiful, for the formation of the rocks is such that the 
‘spray is often in many places, even with a light breeze, 
dashed twenty and more feet in the air. Not far outside 
of the city, and passing several country estates, you ar- 
rive at an excellent place for taking sea baths, known as 
la Giibia. A reef some distance out prevents the sharks 
from coming in, and between it, and where the surf 
breaks on the second beach, there is ample room for 
plunging in the waves, and swimming as much as you 
like. Every morning from early dawn you will find 
plenty of bathers enjoying a dip in the invigorating salt 
water. 

A mile and a half farther on, or perhaps three miles 
from the city limits, you reach the detached fort of San 
Jerénimo in good preservation, and a picturesque object 
on the coast. It was carefully and solidly built, and evi- 
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dently intended to prevent any hidden approach upon 
the city from that direction. It could easily be made an 
attractive resort with a café in its ramparts, from which 
the cool breezes could be enjoyed. 3 

It is worthy of note that nearly all the forts or bas- 
tions on the walls of Santo Domingo are named in 
honor of some saint; as, for instance, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, San Miguel, San Lazaro, San Gil, San Fer- 
nando, San Diego, while one of them, Santa Barbara, is 
named after one of the fair sex, who in some manner 
seems to have been associated with military matters, es- 
pecially with the artillery. 

And now, as we are out of the limits of the city proper, 
we might take a look at what there is to be found of in- 
terest extra muros. First there would come the famous 
tree of Columbus, which is between the walls and the 
river, and which, tradition says, was used in the early 
days of the place to tie vessels moored in the river. It 
is an immense cezba tree, with wide spreading branches. 
If these lines should ever come under the eye of the 
genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” it may inter- 
est him to know that the writer has measured the tree. 
He found that at ten feet above the ground, or just at 
the place where the roots begin to grow downwards and 
the branches to spread upwards, this huge production of 
tropical nature measures, in circumference, a very little 
less than thirty feet. 

A short half mile up the river, and on the same side, 
will bring you to the fountain or well of Columbus, a 
spring of delicious water which bubbles up quite close | 
to the Ozama river, and which has been used from time 
immemorial for supplying ships with water. A stone 
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building has been put up around it, and it is one of the 
curiosities of the place. 

On the eastern bank of the river, where the town of 
Nueva Isabela was first founded, nought remains of it 
but the chapel del Rosario, a small and simple but solid 
building, which was doubtless the first church erected 
by the Spaniards here. Near to it and up the hill is the 
village of Pajarito (little bird), a collection of modern 
éohzos, with a church, a building for the alcalde, and all 
the appurtenances of a small town. To cross the river 
you go by a ferry, but an iron bridge is now in process 
of construction by some Americans to take the place of 
the wooden one put up by Mr. Allen Howard Crosby 
some years ago, and afterwards swept away by the river's 
force during the rainy season. 

Northwest of the city is the village of San Carlos, 
with an old church, but little else of interest. Near the 
Conde gate outside are two cemeteries, one for Catholics 
and the other for Protestants; but considering the an- 
tiquity of Santo Domingo, one cannot but be surprised 
at the small number of graves and at their modernness. 
You ask where were all the people buried in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—three 
hundred years of the life of the place—and there is no 
answer to your question. Very likely many of the re- 
mains have been disinterred and consumed by fire at 
different times. 

The longer you stay here and try to make an histori- 
cal study of Santo Domingo the more you find it hidden 
in the mystery of the past. There may be records in 
the Vatican or in Spain, but here there is absolutely 
nothing to help you. Tradition, and perhaps history, 
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tells you that about 1495 Miguel Diaz, a young Aragon- 
ese who had got into some difficulty with another Span- 
iard in Isabela, the regular settlement made by Columbus 
on the north of the island in January, 1494, on his 
second voyage from Spain, ran away, and, crossing over 
the land, brought up at last on the banks of the Ozama 
river. Here he met the beautiful maiden Cacique 
Zameaca, or Spirit Woven, who was the Princess of the 
Ozama tribe of Indians. They evidently fell in love at 
sight, were married, and lived happily for years, until at 
her suggestion, as she divined that he wanted the com- 
panionship of his old friends, he returned to Isabela with 
a tempting account of gold on the Jaina river and 
other attractions in the southern part of Hispaniola. 
His feud with his old enemy, whom he had only wounded, 
not killed as he had supposed, was made up and he re- 
turned with a body of his countrymen. They founded 
the town of Nueva Isabela and he was its first Alcalde. 

But here the troubles of his lovely wife began; for 
the Spaniards, with their greed for gold, set the natives 
at the hardest kind of work, for which physically they 
were not adapted, and treated them almost as slaves. 
Zameaca, heartbroken at the misery she had innocently 
brought upon her people, disappeared from the place 
and was never heard of again. 

The date of foundation of Nueva Isabela has been 
given by different authorities as that of 1494 and 1496, 
and so I have selected 1495 as between the two, which 
may be correct. The tower in the citadel of Santo 
Domingo is called the Columbus tower, and many per- 
sons speak of it as the one in which he was imprisoned 
by Governor Bobadilla, and from it sent in chains aboard 
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one of the vessels and so returned to Spain, where he 
appeared before the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and let them decide for themselves as to the injustice 
of the treatment to which he had been subjected. But 
this cannot be accepted as the fact of the case, for Boba- 
dilla arrived at Nueva Isabela in 1500, and it conse- 
quently must have been from the east side of the Ozama 
river that Columbus suffered these cruelties and indig- 
nities, 

Governor Nicolas Ovando arrived in Hispaniola in 
1502, and he at once transferred the city over the river 
to the place where it exists to-day. One reason for this 
was the spring of fresh water, already mentioned, which 
was of the greatest importance to the colonists. The 
building of the city was pushed forward with great 
activity, and twenty-five years sufficed to bring it into 
permanent shape. Indeed the years of its early impor- 
tance and supremacy can be numbered at, say fifty. The 
discovery by Balboa of the Pacific Ocean, which led to 
the occupation of Peru by Pizarro with the atrocities of 
the Conquest, and that of Mexico by Cortés, greatly 
changed the situation. So later on it happened that the 
galleons to Puerto Bello on the isthmus of Darien, and 
the flotas to Vera Cruz in Mexico went to and from 
Spain without making a rendezvous at Hispaniola. Add 
to this the colonization of Cuba by Velasquez and that 
of Florida by Ponce de Leén, and it is easy to see how 
the supremacy of Santo Domingo came to a natural 
end. 

Meanwhile, also, many of the neighboring and smaller 
islands of the West Indies were occupied by different 
European nations, and early in the 17th century the 
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English colonization of the Atlantic coast of North 
America, which had been visited by various navigators 
shortly after Columbus came to the New World, began 
in earnest. The French had colonized Canada before this. 

It was not until Columbus made his third trip across 
the Atlantic Ocean that he visited the Ozama river and 
the site of the city of Santo Domingo. In 1492 he 
ounded the first settlement at Navidad in the bay of 
Acul, not far from the Cap Haitien of to-day, which in — 
reality was little more than a small stockade fort. On 
his second voyage to the island he found this place 
pretty much deserted and in ruins, and selected as the . 
site of the new settlement, which he called Isabela 
in honor of the queen, a spot not many miles to the 
west of Puerto Plata, also on the north coast. Of this 
nothing now remains but ruins. 

Before his third voyage, Nueva Isabela had been 
founded by Miguel Diaz, and there Columbus went in 
September, 1498, having, after his departure from Spain, 
visited an island to which he gave the name of Trinidad 
from its form, and also the coast of South America, 
without, however, knowing that it was part of the main- 
land. He remained two years at Santo Domingo and 
the country in that part of the island, including the 
celebrated Vega Keal, or royal meadow, in which there 
were settlements made by the Spaniards which often 
gave him much trouble in their management. 

Columbus was sent back to Spain in chains, as already 
stated, by Bobadilla in 1500, and he remained there long 
enough to plead his cause before the King and Queen, 
and obtain the justice which was his due. He then 
began to make preparations for his fourth and last voy- 
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age to the Western Hemisphere, but he did not set out 
upon it until 1502. 

He arrived at the harbor of Santo Domingo June 29 
of that year, but, by the order of Ovando, was not 
allowed to go on shore. He continued his voyage in 
the West Indies, and for the first time visited the coast 
of the isthmus of Darien, Veragua, and farther north 
towards Mexico. 

This cruise occupied about two years, and, before re- 
turning to Spain, he touched again at Santo Domingo, 
when the same governor, Nicolas Ovando, invited him 
to land and to remain with him at his house in the city. 
Shortly after this he returned to Spain and died at Val- 
ladolid, May 20, 1506. 

Santo Domingo City has passed through many vicis- 
situdes, and has been the theatre of many strange and 
interesting events, while the beautiful blue water of the 
roadstead could tell many a tale of naval engagements. 
Beneath the waves are the wrecks of hundreds of ves- 
sels sent there by storms, by striking upon rocks, or by 
the shots of an enemy. 

A few important episodes in the history of Santo 
Domingo need only be mentioned here. One was the 
attack and occupation of the place by Admiral Sir 
Francis Drake, who entered the city January 1, 1587, 
and took forcible possession of it. He did not remain 
there long, and was prevented from doing much destruc- 
tion by the massive solidness of the walls and_build- 
ings. 

Early in the present century, Gen. Ferrand of France, 
brought what remained of the ill-starred expedition of 
Gen. Leclerc, brother-in-law of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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across the island from Cap Haitien to Santo Domingo. 
He remained there several years, and was greatly 
esteemed as a ruler by the inhabitants. War having 
broken out between France and Spain at the time when 
Napoleon put his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain, 
the French contingent found themselves attacked by the 
Spanish Dominicans, and, after several defeats and the 
suicide of Gen. Ferrand, those that remained soon left 
the place, a mere handful, and returned to France. 

From the time that the present Dominican Republic 
came into existence, February 27, 1844, life has been 
comparatively peaceful and prosperous in that part of 
the island. The president of the republic to-day, Gen. 
Ulises Heureaux, is a ruler who well understands the 
necessities of the situation and the wishes of his people. 
He is doing what he can to aid the progress of the 
country, and the reciprocity treaty with the United 
States of America, recently put in operation, is one of 
his wisest acts. He has more than a year still to serve 
as president, and then will be eligible for re-election for 
another term of four years, after which he must have a 
successor for one term, when by the constitution of the 
country he becomes eligible again. 

To form a good idea of the many interesting and 
picturesque sights and scenes in the city there can be no 
better post of observation than the windows of the hotel 
Philipot, the former priory of the San Franciscan Con- 
vent. This building is on the Calle del Comercio, 
{Commercial Street,) with the horse cars passing by it, 
and directly opposite is the principal market of the city. 
From early dawn until noon, and even later, there is a 
going and coming of people, at times quite a crowd, and 
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the hum of voices floats in through the hotel windows. 
The market building itself is modern, and well adapted 
to its purposes, and to the climate. It is a long parallel- 
ogram, with entrances at the sides and ends, and a large 
open space in the centre. The roof is of corrugated 
iron, but, like part of the rest of the structure has been 
painted a Pompeian red, so that there is none of that 
glare so offensive to the eyes. On the front are a great 
many stalls with meat hanging up, while between it and 
the street are two stalls devoted to the sale of fish. You 
see them there in their iridescent tropical colors, large 
and small, and many of them are excellent eating. 

But it is in the groups of women, some inside the 
building, and others outside, and squatting about the 
sidewalk that the artist will find his best studies, to which 
must be added the various itinerant venders, some on 
foot, some on the jackass (burro), the horse, and occa- 
sionally one quite comfortably astride of a bull. The 
assemblage is of all colors, from the deepest black to 
the purest white, and the women, who predominate, cer- 
tainly on the curbstone, have their bright and many 
colored turbans to add to the brilliancy of the scene. 

Let us take a group and see what they are selling. 
You will find the many fruits of the country, bananas or 
plantains, oranges, pine-apples, cazmztos, part of which 
has an acid, but not unpleasant taste, while the piece 
which connects the fruit with the stem can only be eaten 
dried and roasted with salt, when it is like our roasted 
almonds, so much appreciated at fashionable dinners. 
Then there are nisperos, zapotes, guandbanas, mangoes. 
and many others. Other women are selling vegetables, 
yams, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, red beans, lettuce, 
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radishes, rice, etc., etc., while there is plenty of coffee, 
cacao and brown sugar, which latter three are probably 
the most valuable products of the land. To them must 
be added tobacco, and the sale of this is in charge of a 
man in the corner of the market. It comes in sticks 
about four feet long, wrapped up in a tight covering of 
part of the palm tree, just as it is rudely prepared in the 
country, and so resembles much a huge Bologna sausage. 
The man skilfully cuts off a piece for the number of 
motors * you may wish to expend, and then, as you ex- 
amine it, you find it is not unlike in color and strength 
to the famous perique tobacco of Louisiana. Near to 
him you will find some pipes for sale made here, and in 
simple artistic forms, of the clay of the country, while 
another person yet has the stems to go with them. 

But enough of the market and the people in it, so let 
us look at the passers by. First comes the vender of 
charcoal, who is astride of his jackass, and has on either 
side a quantity of small baskets, also made from the 
palm, and filled with charcoal, which is universally used 
in the kitchens of the place. After him, perhaps, comes 
the seller of bread, and he is generally mounted upon 
a horse, it might be difficult to say why, unless it be 
that bread is a more dignified article than charcoal, and 
also because he needs an animal that will take him from 
house to house more quickly than the donkey. He has 
on either side of his animal a barrel filled with rolls, 
which are excellent in quality, and have been from time 
immemorial made by mixing in equal quantities two 
brands of flour. Each barrel has a great tin cover, on 
which the man beats a tattoo to announce his visit. 


* The smallest nickel coin in circulation, one and a quarter cents. 
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Then there may be aman having for sale the wild pig- 
eons which at certain seasons of the year fly over the 
island by millions, and are a much sought article of food. 
There you see a young fellow selling lottery tickets for 
the next drawing, which occurs regularly every Sunday 
afternoon, or a boy with a wooden tray on his head, filled 
with duces, or the sweetmeats which are always in de- 
mand, or a girl may have some little pies made of meat, 
which are very good. 

Imagine next a great lumbering two-wheeled cart, com- 
ing down to the wharf from one of the neighboring 
sugar plantations, and turning round the corner by the 
market. It has always two yoke of oxen, and, at this 
season of the year, when the roads are heavy from the 
rain, three, and in addition to the driver, a boy marches 
ahead of it to give the right direction to the leading 
yoke. You will occasionally see running in among the 
groups about the market a small darkey child of say 
not more than four years, a perfect picaninny, and with 
just the amount of clothing he had when first he made 
his entrance into this world. Sometimes he hasa hat on 
his head, nothing more, while now and then some can 
be seen whose parents evidently believe that the other 
end of the body is the more important, for the entire 
costume will be a diminutive pair of shoes. 

It is now about ten o'clock in the morning, and we ob- 
serve a large and handsome black horse, which came 
from New York, with generally a trig looking young col- 
ored man, “ Charlie” by name, upon him, who is the head 
groom of the President, Gen. Ulises Heureaux. He is 
leading a second horse, also black, but much smaller, to 
their regular morning bath in the Ozama, which they, like 
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most of the other well-kept horses of the place take, and 
greatly do they enjoy it. The shelving banks of the 
river are such that at four feet from the shore they can 
get into deep water, and even have a swim. 

The horse is a very important animal in the island, as, 
from the want of railroads and ordinary carriage roads, 
locomotion depends almost entirely upon them. Many, 
and very good ones, are bred here, while others come 
from Cuba and Porto Rico. They have that easy, amb- 
ling gait which will get you over the road a good many 
miles in an hour, and which is especially adapted to the 
tropics, where certainly you do not take a ride for the 
exhilaration of exercise, but simply asa means of getting 
comfortably from place to place. It is to be noticed that 
none of the horses have any shoes, and a farrier could 
not be found on the island, unless it was a person who 
had learned his trade in some other place. The horses 
are very sure footed, and can climb up and down what 
seem almost impassable roads, as the writer knows from 
experience, and, as the soil is often rocky, (in fact the 
city of Santo Domingo is built upon a calcareous soil,) 
and as, moreover, a lame horse or donkey is a very rare 
sight, it goes to show that shoes are not a necessity to 
horses, but, like blinders and check-reins, only a useless 
and often cruel encumbrance. 

Now and then a policeman may pass along the street, 
and exchange a few words with his friends in the market. 
These policemen are very neat looking, dressed in a 
light blue tunic and trousers, with a straw hat, and a belt 
from which is suspended a weapon, which looks like a 
sword bayonet or a machete. This latter instrument is 
carried by almost all the males of the middle and lower 
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classes, and it serves for many purposes. They are of 
various lengths, and are often in ornamental sheaths. 
They are used to cut a way through the forest, and for 
this are as skilfully handled as a Maine or Wisconsin 
lumberman’s axe. Again you will see a man with a few 
clever blows chop off the end of a cocoa-nut, so as to just 
open it sufficiently to get at the refreshing milk it con- 
tains. The machetes come in handy for many house- 
hold purposes, and are an efficient aid in enabling the 
native to cut up his food. Hartford, Conn., is the best 
known place in which they are made, and the famous 
Collins Co. has doubtless reaped a rich harvest from 
their sale in every part of America south of the Rio 
Grande. Though they may give the wearer a some- 
what ferocious look, it is very seldom that they are drawn 
in personal brawls. In fact the people are so peaceful 
and good natured that the duties of the policemen are 
very light. You scarcely ever see a drunken man, and 
this in a place where the question of prohibition is not 
brought up for discussion, and where the price of rum 
is so low that in this respect it would even beat cheap 
American whiskey. The houses of course are open all 
day, and articles of almost every kind are perfectly safe 
from the hand of an intruder. The natural instinct of 
good fellowship prevails everywhere, and laughter and 
a pleasant greeting in the streets are what you can count 
upon. 

You will be struck with the general neatness of the 
people, and even the fine clothes of the menand women 
on Sundays and religious féte days, of which on the 
average there is at least one a week. Washing clothes, 
which is extremely well done, forms a lucrative occupa- 
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tion for the women, and not only do they turn out their 
own light frocks in good form, but the white, gray and 
blue suits of the men are as well pressed into shape as 
any New York dude could ask for. There is also a 
striking absence of extreme poverty, and you are hardly 
ever approached by beggars in the streets, except on 
Saturdays, when they are allowed to ask for assistance 
abroad or at houses, but, as they do not expect more 
than the smallest sums, a motor, which is one and a 
quarter cents, or double that, or perhaps five or ten 
cents, it can be seen that half a dollar or a dollar once a 
week will goa longway. The Sisters of Charity expect 
a little more, and very properly, for theirs is a noble 
work which every one is glad to help. 

We can now go down the San Francisco street, pass 
through the Don Diego gate, and see what is going on 
at the Custom House, and along the bank of the Ozama 
river: We will meet a good many carts, as this is the 
principal thoroughfare up to the town, and also horses 
and donkeys with their respective loads. The ordinary 
saddle of these animals is peculiar and merits a descrip- 
tion. It is of straw or matting and might be likened in 
its fitting to the back to a highly exaggerated McClellan 
pattern, so well known in ourwar. Hzghly is not a bad 
word, for the rear of the saddle is so elevated that it is 
a wonder how the leg can be swung over it in mounting. 
On either side there are huge saddle bags, also of straw, 
and so large that they can contain what would fill a small 
cart. 

Passing through the gate, which, in the early days of 
the city, was the only one on the water side, we are on 
the wharf, where there are generally several vessels. 
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Some of them may be unloading their cargoes of pine 
lumber from the United States, always in demand here, 
with flour and the many other miscellaneous articles 
sent from our country. There are others from Europe, 
and a busy scene presents itself. The vessels leaving 
the port have first of all sugar, the greater portion of 
which goes to New York, with of course the other 
agricultural products of the island, and then a large 
amount of logwood, mahogany, lignum vitz, lancewood, 
etc. Everything has to pass through the Custom 
House,* an unpretentious, one storied yellow building, 
as nearly all the revenues of the government come from 
the import and export duties ; and then the goods can be 
stored in an open iron warehouse until put upon the 
ships, or taken into the shops of the city, as it may 
be. 

Close to the Custom House, and up the river about 
where the station of the “ Santo Domingo Shore Line 
Railroad” to San Cristébal is to be located, is a small 
market, especially arranged for the natives who bring 
down their produce in old-fashioned dugouts, cawoas, 
probably of the same type as those used by the Indians 
when Santo Domingo was founded onthe Ozama. Ten 
or twenty of them may be laid up on the shelving bank, 
and a glance at their cargo shows that they bring the 
simple products of the interior, such as corn or maize, 
which is very much in demand as forage for the different 
animals. You will see a boat gracefully gliding down 
the stream, sometimes propelled by the paddle of one 


* Since this was written the Custom House has been improved by the addition 
of another story, and it was officially re-opened on Feb. 27, 1890, the day of na- 
tional independence. 
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man, or, if it is very long, by two, and well freighted 
with the corn-stalks with their tufted tops, and then this 
same mass of green will be transferred to the back of 
a donkey, and in such profusion that it will almost cover 
up and hide his diminutive body. Then again there is 
plenty of sugar-cane for sale which is eagerly taken by 
the town folks, especially the young, who enjoy the 
taste, and at the same time find nourishment in its sac- 
charine fibre. Fruits and vegetables abound, and with 
the shouts and laughter of buyer and seller, and the not 
infrequent braying of a jackass, there is plenty of act- 
ivity. The languages spoken are principally Spanish 
and English, the former that of the natives in all the 
Dominican part of the island, while in Haiti French 
prevails. English has come in from Saint Thomas, 
which has supplied this place with many excellent 
negroes, as well as from Turk’s Island and other points. 
You will often meet a negro, as for instance the waiter 
and general factotum at this hotel (Ferdinand is his 
name), who speaks perfectly well the three languages, 
Spanish, English and French. 

The holidays form an important feature of life in the 
Dominican Republic. There are so many of these, 
some national or patriotic, and others purely religious, 
that it can be calculated there are not more than two 
hundred working days in the year. 

The national fétes are two, February 27 and August 16. 
This latter date is to commemorate the uprising in San- 
tiago in 1863, the object being to overthrow the Span- 
ish rule to which they had then been again subjected for 
two years. It took two more years to accomplish this, 
and the Spanish Governor and the other officials left 
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Santo Domingo in 1865 and the country again became a 
Republic. It is noteworthy that this Spanish re-occupa- 
tion of the country took place during the four years of 
our Civil War, when we were not in a position to main- 
tain the Monroe doctrine, as it applied to that part of 
the West Indies. 

At both of these national celebrations religious ser- 
vices are held inthe Cathedral, the President and his 
ministers attending, and here is also a reception at the 
Government building. 


CATHEDRAL, SANTO DOMINGO, AND COLUMBUS MONUMENT. 


The religious fétes are so numerous. that we should 
have a calendar of the Church of Rome to follow them, 
and for a person in business there this is very necessary 
so that he can tell when he can count upon having men 
to work. During féte days they are not easily persuaded, 
even by a tempting offer of pay, to tear themselves away 
from their devotions or amusements. 


BEAL 
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When I first arrived at Santo Domingo City, although 
the carnival was over and Lent had begun, I was sur- 
prised to see the masqueraders driving and riding about 
the city, or on foot, playing their amusing pranks. The 
carnival was still in its glory, and, on inquiring how this 
happened to be, I was told that as it amused the people 
so much, the Government had given permission for it 
to continue a week or so longer, and the dignitaries of 
the Church of Rome did not say nay to this arrangement. 
One of the delights of the boys was to whack each other 
over the head and back with inflated bladders, but it 
was done with the greatest good-nature, and they were 
careful not to indulge in this amusement in the case of 
meeting persons who had arrived at years of discretion. 
The streets were full of people in all sorts of burlesque 
costumes, and huge horned masks, and there would be 
heard music in many houses announcing a dance, an 
entertainment in which the natives delight, notwithstand- 
ing the excessive heat. 

During Christmas and New Year’s the holidays con- 
tinue fora long time, and so also at Easter, when for 
two days and nights, forty-eight hours, from ten o’clock 
on Thursday before Good Friday, until about ten o’clock 
Saturday morning, everything is at a standstill. If you 
are on horseback and want to pass through a town or 
village you have to dismount and lead your horse until 
you reach the country again. But when the bell of the 
Cathedral peals the glad note of Resurrection on Satur- 
day morning then, like the Princess in the enchanted 
palace, everything springs into lifeagain. Young men, 
with their horses saddled close at hand, mount them and 
rush off in every direction. The horse cars start again, 
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carts are seen in the streets, shutters are taken down 
from shop windows, and business takes a new lease 
of life and activity. 

The Féte Dieu, or Corpus Christi, which comes on 
June 20, isone of the most important religious obser- 
vances. The procession, which starts about seven o'clock 
A. M., is a curious combination of ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary display. Preceding the Host, which is borne by 
six priests (a handsome canopy of rich material and 
under it the Archbishop of Santo Domingo and the 
Cura of the Cathedral) are members of the Cabinet. 
It is followed by a detachment of soldiers, all of them 
negroes, though the officers are principally mulattoes, 
and they make a good appearance in their tropical white 
helmets, dark green coats and white trousers. A gun is 
occasionally fired from the citadel, the band in advance 
plays, and every now and then a stop is made at one of 
the outdoor altars erected for the occasion in the streets, 
where a short service is held. 

The féte of St. John the Baptist occurs on June 24, 
and for this the boys make great preparations several 
days in advance. They insert in the small end of an ox 
or cow-horn a quill, and then blowing through it, they 
succeed in producing a remarkable noise, which they 
keep up all day and well into the night. In the evening 
bonfires are lit in the streets, and the youths of the 
place delight in riding on horseback as near as they can 
to them, even jumping over the burning embers. It is 
difficult to discover what all this has to do with the life 
of “‘ one crying in the wilderness,” and whose mission it 
was to “ prepare the way of the Lord.” 

But the most unique of these different religious fétes 
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is that of Saint Andrew, which comes on November 30. 
I went out of my way to enjoy the experience, as other- 
wise I would hardly have believed it possible in this age 
During the morning hours you stay indoors behind the 
shutters of your house, office or hotel, and if by chance 
you open them, you may expect to be pelted with 
eggs filled with some kind of harmless colored fluid, or 
even cologne water. Later in the day the fun consists 
in throwing down from the house-tops, or rather from 
the tops of public buildings accessible to the youths of 
the place, buckets of water, clean water it is true, upon 
any one passing below on foot or in a carriage. There 
is no use in getting mad about it, for it is a custom of 
the place, and if you do not like it you can stay indoors ; 
but once in the street you must expect the consequences, 
In spite of warnings, I ventured out, and my umbrella 
did not prevent me from getting a good ducking, and I 
was satisfied at this as it enabled me, from personal ex- 
perience, to tell the story of the day. 

There are many other religious fétes, and often they 
are held in one quarter of the city only, at a time, for a 
week or so, and near one of the numerous churches. 
The streets will then be gaily decorated with bright col- 
ored bits of tissue paper suspended on strings from one 
house to another, and often in addition to the street al- 
tars you will see in the windows of the houses any kind 
of rugs or other draperies suspended, to add to the 
effect. It all impresses you as a scene of medizval: 
life that has in some way slipped into the prosaic 
existence of the money-making electric age in which we 
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have, all the same, caught on to this progressive spirit 
of material go ahead, and, so far as possible, are keep- 
ing step to the music of the times. 

It is about three years ago that a cable, laid by a 
French company, put the island in telegraphic commu- 
nication with the rest of the world. 

At the head of Samana Bay a railroad starts from 
Sanchez, and has been built by some English, or 
rather Scotch capitalists, some sixty miles into the 
country as far as Concepcion de la Vega. Other roads 
have been surveyed and projected, and on one of them, 
starting at Santo Domingo City, some work has already 
been done. 

There are now in the Dominican Republic more than 
fifteen sugar estates, of which fully half are owned and 
managed by Americans, while nearly all the sugar is sent 
to New York, Boston and other of our ports. 

The cultivation of cacao and tobacco has, during the 
last few years, been undertaken more carefully than here- 
tofore, while coffee, which grows at will, is only waiting 
for intelligent planters to produce it in as good condition 
as anywhere else in the tropics. 

Capital and labor, well directed, are all that is needed 
to bring this enchanted isle, which has been well called 
“the Black Diamond of the Antilles,” into the front 
rank as a producer of many of the staples of life. 

The reciprocity treaty with the United States is al- 
ready an important factor towards this desired end. 
Many of the articles they need from us are now admitted 
free of duty, while they in return offer us some of the 
products with which nature has so bountifully supplied 
them. 
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If arrangements could be made for our Government 
to lease the beautiful bay of Samana as a coaling station 
and naval rendezvous, it would be one more step in the 
right direction of aiding the good cause of reciprocity 
and friendly feeling between the two republics. 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN RAILROAD.* 


BY 


H. G. PROUT. 


The Greatest Trust between Man and Man is the Trust of giving Counsell.— 
Bacon. 


A few weeks ago 7he Engineer (London) published 
a series of three articles by Mr. W. Wiseman, M. Inst. 
C. E., on a proposed railroad through British Central 
Africa. These articles are worth reading as a work of 
the imagination, but as ‘ Counsell” they lack the first 
elements—they lack truth, sobriety and judgment. To 
one who has even a little real knowledge of Africa the ease 
with which Mr. Wiseman dismisses the appalling diff- 
culties of the problem which he sets would be tragic if 
there were the remotest chance of his project being un- 
dertaken. 

The proposed line was shown in 7he Engineer on a 
map to a scale of about 600 miles to the inch. The map 
is reproduced here on a still smaller scale, but I advise 
any one who thinks of putting money into the enterprise 
to study it first on a map drawn to a scale of 50 miles to 
the inch. Then it will take on quite a different aspect. 

The line shown follows quite closely the parallel of 
10° N. lat. from Berbera on the Gulf of Aden, to La- 


* The greater part of this article has appeared as an editorial in the Rat/road 
Gazette (New York) of which Mr. Prout is editor in chief. His direct knowledge 
of the country of which he writes was obtained while he was in the Khédive's serv- 
ice, in command of an expedition of reconnoissance in Kordofan and Darfur, and 
as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces. 
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gos, on the Gulf of Guinea. On the same map is shown 
a line from Siut, in Egypt, right up the Nile valley, to 
intersect the east and west line at Fashoda, where it 
crosses the Nile, in lat. 10° N. Fashoda is actually on 
the west bank of the Nile and not the east, as it appears on 
Mr. Wiseman’s map, but that is atrifle. This Nile Valley 
line forms no essential part of the immediate scheme, 
but the great and obvious advantages of connecting the 
two are incidentally mentioned. The east and west line, 
which is called the Central African Railway line. is esti- 
mated by Mr. Wiseman as about 3,000 miles long. From 
Siut to Fashoda by the Nile is very near 1,800 miles ; 
but by a railroad line, cutting off the great bends of the 
Nile, it might be reduced to 1,500 or 1,600. 

Mr. Wiseman admits that little is known about the 
topography, climate, products or people of the country 
through which his railroad, 3,000 miles long, is to be built ; 
but by a very simple process, viz. guessing that the condi- 
tions will average much the same as in certain Indian coun- 
tries with which he is familiar, and assuming a figure of 
cost per mile and multiplying it by 3,000, he estimates that 
the Central African railroad will cost £15,500,000 for a 
metre gauge line and 418,000,000 for a 4-foot 84-inch 
gauge. I donot dispute this estimate ; but have watched 
with interest the development of the scheme in 7he En- 
gineer, expecting each week to be told how the enormous 
difficulties of a preliminary reconnoissance of the line are 
to be met; how, then, it is to be surveyed, located and 
constructed, and finally, what interest it will pay on an 
investment of $90,000,000. The series of articles ended 
as it began in generalities. Consequently I venture a 
few observations. 
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Only the most superficial examination of this line has 
ever been made, except at the point where it crosses the 
Nile and for a few miles from the sea at the western 
end. From Lagos to the proposed crossing of the 
Niger, say 200 miles, the country. is fairly well known. 
Thence for 500 miles, well into Bornu, somewhat accu- 
rate information may be had. Thence, right on to the 
Nile, say 1,200 or 1,400 miles, the tenth parallel has been 
crossed by white men only at intervals of 200 to 400 
miles, and from the Nile to Berbera, say 1,000 miles, 
the country is even less known. What may happen in 
200 or 400 or 1,000 miles of Africa one may guess at, 
but no sane man would risk much money or reputation 
on the guess. To say that in those great, unknown 
gaps will be found materials for construction, and 
“teeming millions” ready to work cheaply, and hungry 
to trade with civilized nations, is not only pure assump- 
tion, but is absurdly improbable. 

The tenth parallel is just on the border line between 
the country of the semi-civilized Mohammedans and the 
naked, pagan negroes. Along this line they mingle, and 
they flow over it north and south, the semi-civilized pre- 
vailing in one longitude and the savage in another. On 
the whole, the influence of the semi-civilized Moham- 
medans is dominant enough to have slightly modified 
the savage conditions immediately along this parallel. 

I shall not attempt to speak for the country for 700 
miles from the Gulf of Guinea, to the south of Bornu. 
There a population may exist which is so far advanced 
that it will help build a railroad and will support it when 
built. I doubt even this; I am not sure that it would 
pay to build a road even 200 miles from Lagos. But to 
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build a road from the southern part of Bornu to the 
Gulf of Aden, say 2,200 miles, would be an appalling 
and unforgivable waste of money and life. 

By very far the greater part of the people are pas- 
toral or agricultural and have few arts or handicrafts. 
Such as they have are the simplest and rudest. Their 
agriculture is confined to producing a scanty and pre- 
carious subsistence ; they grow nothing that would have 
enough value to stand transportation and they produce 
no surplus. If scarcity of rain or wars prevent making 
a crop, there is a local famine. In marches of thousands 
of miles through the Sudan, I have seen this condition 
more than once; and we know that the Mahdist wars 
have been followed by famine so intense that in the 
great city of Khartum the people have eaten the dead 
in the streets. The ‘“ doorah” and the “dokhn” which 
make up their breadstuffs, would have no value in 
European markets even if they ever grow a surplus. 
The gum arabic, ostrich feathers and other local pro- 
ducts which are gathered in the whole zone that could 
be made tributary to the Central African railroad would 
not fill one freight train a week; and it would be hard 
to load even those trains back. People who produce so 
little that the world wants, and want so little that the 
world produces, may support a caravan commerce profit- 
able to a good many traders, but from that to a com- 
merce that would support a railroad the step is long. 

One of the conditions, which narrow this tributary 
zone and would add immensely to the difficulty of 
proper exploration of the route and to the cost of con- 
struction, is the lack of local transportation. At the 
tenth parallel the limit of the camel’s usefulness has been 
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passed. He dies south of that line and is a feeble beast 
on it ; consequently he is seldom bred so farsouth. The 
people have rarely had the intelligence to train any other 
beast of burden. 

As workmen the people would be worthless and un- 
controllable. They are accustomed to the use of no 
tools but the most trivial digging and cutting imple- 
ments, and they have the reluctance of all barbarous 
people to steady work. Nevertheless, Mr. Wiseman 
says ‘‘cheap labor is practically available throughout 
the entire length of the railway.” The only way. that it 
can be had is to force the people to work. Perhaps 
England is ready to do that in the interest of ‘“ Chris- 
tianity and civilization and the English Sabbath” ; and 
we doubt not that it would be a capital thing for the 
Central Africans to be forced to work ; but, as Gordon 
would have said, “the scandal would be too great.” 
The fact is that those who survey the line as well as 
those who build it will have to face not only the indo- 
lence, the ignorance and the poverty of barbaric people, 
but often their steady and bitter hostility. For instance, 
the Nile and its immediate neighborhood at the proposed 
crossing are controlled by the successors of the Mahdi, 
and a small force of Europeans going in there would be 
massacred. This condition would be found for 400 or 
500 miles along the southern frontier of the Egyptian 
Sudan. What would be the temper of the people else- 
where we do not know. The Shillaks who occupy the 
west bank of the Nile south of Fashoda are naked sav- 
ages, and Mr. Wiseman is correct in calling them “ war- 
like”; in fact, they have before now defeated more than 
one expedition of regular troops, and at least once killed 
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the Governor of Fashoda and a battalion or two with 
him. 
For many hundreds of miles, probably for more than 
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Larger construction timber is almost entirely wanting. 
But for much of the route timber would not answer even 
if it were abundant, as the white ants would destroy it. 
Fuel for locomotives, other than wood, probably could 
not be found. 

Finally, the whole zone is a region of mortal fevers. 
It is not so bad as the zone of greater rainfall near the 
equator, but it is worse than the drier regions to the 
north. There are individual white men who could live 
for years in this belt ; but, speaking generally, of white 
men in mass, and of the country at large, a white man 
cannot live in it five years. One-third of the men in an 
Egyptian battalion in Darfur died of disease in one 
year. They were in latitude 13°, where the general 
altitude of the country is about 2,000 ft., the soil light 
and the rainfall small. In the swamp regions of the 
White Nile and Bahr El Ghazal the fevers are far worse 
than in Darfur, Kordofan or Wadai. Between these 
extremes lies the line of the proposed railroad. What 
would be the fate of white men who undertook to build 
that road or to colonize along it, the reader can judge. 

Space will not permit me to discuss a line up the Nile 
valley from Siut to Fashoda. It is enough now to say 
that from Wady Halfa south it would have to be pre- 
ceded by an army of conquest and occupation. When 
Sir John Fowler, acting for the Khédive, caused surveys 
to be made for a railroad to Khartum, and for another 
into Darfur, the construction parties could have had 
the loyal aid of those brave spearmen who killed Gordon 
and Burnaby and the two Stewarts, who annihilated 
Hicks’ army, and who, at Abu Klea, came within an 
ace of wiping out a square of the stanchest infantry in 
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the world. To-day those men would have to be fought 
—and it is England’s fault. 

I have said what | have said because it is a man’s 
duty to correct evil and dangerous ‘‘ Counsell,” and not 
in any spirit of opposition to England’s enterprises in 
Africa. Quite to the contrary, I believe that it is the 
duty and the policy, and will be the destiny of England, 
to open up the ‘dark continent.” A proposition so 
broad and so old can be supported by many reasons, and 
I shall not take the space to re-state them now; but | 
have no doubt that England’s ascendency in Africa will 
be for the good of the human race. There is no other 
people so fit to subdue and control a barbaric land as the 
English. Any candid man of any race and country must 
see shining through the history of the extension of the 
British Empire the noblest and most brilliant human 
qualities, the highest genius for war and for government, 
the deepest fortitude and the most patient and persistent 
common sense. So I have nothing to say against Eng- 
land’s occupation of Africa, but wish it God speed. Such 
an enterprise as this proposed Central African Railroad 
can only hinder it. Africa is to be conquered, like any 
other continent, by patient advances on the easiest lines, 
and not by a coup de mazn. 

The railroad from Mombasa toward the Victoria 
Nyanza is worth trying and is a proper step, but it will 
not pay for at least a generation to come. So of the 
German road in from Bagamoyo. It would perhaps 
pay to start in from Lagos and build to the Niger ; then, 
when trade develops, push on toward Bornu. It would 
not, however, be worth while to push a railroad up the 
Nile from Siut. The Nile itself and the existing rail- 
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road around the first cataract at Assuan are quite enough 
for the business to be done. Some day the road must 
be carried south from Wady Halfa, but that cannot be 
done now. Finally, when England gets ready to retake 
the Sudan, as she ought to do some time, the first step 
is to push a railroad across from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, say from Suakin, latitude 19°, to Berber. By that 
route the heart of the Sudan would be within 250 miles, 
by rail, of deep water. Had this railroad been built 
years ago, when I examined the country and recom- 
mended it, the Mahdi’s rebellion would have been 
crushed before it had fairly begun, a vast land would 
have been saved from untold suffering, and Gordon 
might still be doing his noble and beneficent work on 
earth, 
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WINSOR’S COLUMBUS.* 


Mr. Winsor has brought together in this volume, 
arranged in lucid order and with characteristic thor- 
oughness, all that is really known respecting the career 
of Columbus. No source of information, near or re- 
mote, has been neglected; and the enormous mass of 
material has been sifted and examined with great critical 
skill and, in some respects, with a sobriety of judgment 
which deserves the highest praise. 

The subject is introduced by an enumeration of the 
sources and the gatherers of them. First in importance 
are the writings of Columbus himself, ‘ninety-nine 
distinct pieces, of which sixty-four are preserved in 
their entirety, twenty-four of them being wholly or in 
part in his own hand. His letters are all in Spanish, of 
which, as Harrisse dubiously remarks, he was probably 
a better master than he was of his native tongue. 

Columbus took no great pains to preserve any of his 
papers except the documentary proofs of his titles and 
privileges, and these are now in the possession of his 
descendant, the Duke of Veragua, in Madrid. ; 

Much of the obscurity that shrouds the history of the 
Discovery is accounted for, as Mr. Winsor reminds us, 
by the transient character of the fame which it brought 


* Christopher Columbus, and How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of 
Discovery. By Justin Winsor. 8vo. Boston and New York. 1891. 
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to Columbus. It was a later generation that fixed his 
name in the world’s regard. 

There are references to maps constructed by Colum- 
bus, but not one, certainly to be attributed to him, is 
known. 

Mr. Winsor has no great hope of any important addi- 
tion to our information concerning the Admiral from the 
discovery of documents, now hidden in public or private 
collections. With regard to Ferdinand’s biography of 
his father the judgment is: “ Harrisse’s views cannot be 
said to have conquered a position ; but his own scrut- 
iny and that which he has engendered in others have 
done good work in keeping the //zstorze constantly sub- 
ject to critical caution. Dr. Shea still says of it: 
‘It is based on the same documents of Christopher 
Columbus which Las Casas used. It is a work of 
authority.” 

Not one of the many portraits of Columbus has a 
claim to authenticity. 

Mr. Harrisse, whose name constantly recurs in this 
work, has practically settled the question of the dis- 
coverer’s birthplace in favor of Genoa. 

The chapter entitled, “« Was Columbus in the North ?” 
clears away a deal of rubbish with a firm hand, and Mr. 
Winsor’s conclusion, introduced by the words of Mujioz, 
Lenorance ts generally accompanied by vanity and temer- 
zty, is as follows: ‘‘ Whether Columbus landed in Ice- 
land, or not, and whether the bruit of the Norse expe- 
ditions struck his ears elsewhere or not, the fact of his 
never mentioning them, when he summoned every sup- 
posable evidence to induce acceptance of his views, seems 
to be enough to show at least that to a mind, possessed 
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as his was of the scheme of finding India by the west, 
the stories of such northern wandering offered no sug- 
gestion applicable to his purpose. It is, moreover, in- 
conceivable that Columbus should have taken a course 
southwest from the Canaries, if he had been prompted 
in any way by tidings of land in the northwest.” 

Mr. Winsor thinks it is practically impossible to iden- 
tify the island on which Columbus first landed, but he 
says: “the weight of modern testimony favors Wat- 
ling’s Island, which so far answers to Columbus's de- 
scription that about one-third of its interior is water, 
corresponding to his ‘large lagoon.’ That this island 
was Guanahani was first suggested by Mufioz, in 1793.” 

Capt. Becher, of the British Navy, worked out the 
argument in favor of Watling’s Island in 1856, and he 
has been followed by Oscar Peschel, by R. H. Major, by 
Gerard Stein, by Lieut. J. B. Murdoch, U.S. Navy, and 
by Clements R. Markham. 

Three hundred pages of the book,—(pp. 178-476)—, 
are devoted to the story of the agreement with the 
Spanish sovereigns and the account of the Four Voy- 
ages. 

It is here that the reader loses confidence in Mr. 
Winsor’s impartiality. 

Every incident that can be made to tell to the disadvan- 
tage of the Admiral is brought out in strong relief, while 
the suggestions favorable to his character are dismissed 
as the work of the ‘“‘ Canonizers,” who seem to ride Mr. 
Winsor like so many nightmares. A few examples are 
enough to illustrate this uncritical temper. Martin 
Alonso Pinzon’s disloyalty to his commander calls forth 
no comment, while on the other hand, Mr. Winsor repeats 
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more than once the charge that mere greed of money 
moved Columbus to claim the slight reward offered 
by the sovereigns to the person who first sighted land. 
The other claimant was a seaman on board the Prxéa, 
Martin Alonso Pinzon’s vessel, and it was well known 
that the spirit of that captain had made his crew ripe 
for insubordination. Columbus believed that he had 
seen the light on the land, and he insisted on the reward. 
“To renounce the prize,” says Mr. Manrique,* ‘“ was 
not simply to give up to another a trifling sum of 
money ; it was, in fact, to resign a glory justly deserved. 
. . . It was to leave the door open for any under- 
hand plot that might be contrived on board the Prxdéa, 
from which vessel the cry of ‘Land!’ had first been 
heard, a plot that would have brought with it the dimi- 
nution of his prestige as a mariner and, above all, as the 
commander of the expedition. . . . A man in his 
position was bound at every hazard to take care that the 
crew of the Pzxta should see Martin Alonso, their cap- 
tain and fellow-countryman, in his true light as nothing 
more than an officer, who had to receive his orders from 
Columbus (p. 206).” 

Prescott is charged with an obdurate purpose to dis- 
guise the truth because he speaks of the noble character 
of Columbus, and appends in a foot-note a reference to 
the illegitimate son. It is to be inferred that Mr. Win- 
sor thinks it more noble to abandon than to recognize 
such a son. 

It is implied that there was something very bad in 


*Granahani. Investigaciones Histdrico-Geograficas sobre el Derrotero de 
Cristébal Colén por las Bahamas y Costa de Cuba, etc., por Antonio Maria Man- 
rique. Arrecife (Canarias), 1890. 
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Columbus because men were not attached to him. Who, 
excepting Lafayette, showed any attachment to Wash- 
ington ? Columbus, we are told, was guilty of chican- 
ery because he did not take his sailors into his confi- 
dence; but what commander does this? The deceits 
practised during the First Voyage mark, in Mr. Winsor’s 
mind, the beginning of a decadence which ended in 
hallucination or insanity. 

In his summing up Mr. Winsor has the air of a man 
with a mission to write down Humboldt and Prescott 
and Irving and Roselly de Lorgues, and all the rest. 
He is not satisfied to take Columbus as a man, equally 
compounded of good and evil; he refuses to see any- 
thing but the low aims, the selfishness, the immorality 
and the cruelty of the Discoverer, who has been re- 
garded for four centuries as a demigod; and his per- 
oration has a certain impressiveness : 

“Hardly a name in profane history is more august 
than his. Hardly another character in the world’s record 
has made so little of its opportunities. His discovery 
was a blunder ; his blunder was a new world; the New 
World is his monument! Its discoverer might have 
been its father; he proved to be its despoiler. He 
might have given its young days such a benignity as the 
world likes to associate with a maker ; he left it a legacy 
of devastation and crime. He might have been an un- 
selfish promoter of geographical science; he proved a. 
rabid seeker for gold and a viceroyalty. He might 
have won converts to the fold of Christ by the kindness 
of his spirit; he gained the execrations of the good 
angels. He might, like Las Casas, have rebuked the 
fiendishness of his contemporaries; he set them an 
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example of perverted belief. The triumph of Barcelona 
led down to the ignominy of Valladolid, with every step 
in the degradation palpable and resultant.” 

The rhetoric and the antitheses of this passage have 
one grave defect; they do not carry conviction. Mr. 
Winsor’s sincerity is beyond question, but he ignores 
what he cannot be supposed to have overlooked. It is 
he who insists upon trying Columbus by the standard of 
a demigod in order to degrade him below that of a man. 
If Prescott and Irving have gone wrong through senti- 
ment, Mr. Winsor’s narrow sympathies and lack of im- 
agination make him no more than a blind guide. 

It is a begging of the question to say that the discov- 
ery of America was a blunder. Columbus set out to 
reach the Indies by sailing to the west, and he came up- 
on unknown lands which lay directly in his course. He 
would have reached the Indies, had there been no 
America. 

It is not quite clear what is meant by the assertion 
that Columbus might have been the father of the New 
World, to which he left only a legacy of devastation and 
crime. 

Justice, if it is not a name, requires that Columbus 
be made to bear the burden of his own sins and short- 
comings, without being held responsible for those of his 
successors, or his biographers. Mr. Winsor will not ad- 
mit that the spirit of the age affords any palliation for 
the wrongs which Columbus perpetrated. He has a 
right to read history in his own way; and other men 
have the same right. The fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries were a cruel time. The Christians were fierce and 
bloodthirsty and treacherous in their relations with each 
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other, and they looked upon the unbelievers, whether 
Jews, or Mohammedans, or Pagans, as beings not within 
the pale of humanity. Knowing this as well as other 
men know it, Mr. Winsor returns again and again to the 
subject of Columbus’s cruelty, and contrasts with it the 
benevolence of Las Casas, whom he takes for the repre- 
sentative conscience of the period. Las Casas was a 
good man, who deserved his appellation of the “ Apostle 
to the Indies” ; but he also was a man of the sixteenth 
century, and the Father of African Slavery in America. 

If Columbus left a legacy of devastation and crime, 
what is to be said of Las Casas ? 

A true account of any life is an impossibility, for a 
man does not really know himself, and others never see 
him as he is; but it must be felt that the instinctive 
traditional veneration of mankind for the high qualities, 
which produce great deeds has created an image of 
Columbus, more nearly like the man than Mr. Winsor’s 
unfaithful picture. 

The Appendix, on ‘“ The Geographical Results,” is a 
masterly review of the voyages from the time of the 
discovery to the year 1850, with their successive addi- 
tions to the knowledge of the mainland until, at last, 
the configuration of the whole continent stood revealed. 

Numerous reproductions of maps and portraits add to 
the interest of the work. There are, however, too many 
mistakes in the foreign names. Some of these, such as 
Jatez for Yanez, Mogues for Moguer, Escoveda for Es- 
covedo, are uncorrected errors of the press ; but “ Lorette 
in the papal territory,” for Loreto, belongs to the author, 
and the name of the younger Pinzon’s vessel, the A’7%a, 
is misspelled va throughout the book. 


ERUPTION OF BOGOSLOV. 


The following notes by Capt. C. L. Hooper, of the 
U. S. Revenue Steamer Corwzxz, kindly contributed 
by Professor Davidson, were received too late for the 
Buietin of September 30, but have lost nothing by 
delay. The sketches, plan and measurements, referred 
to in the extract, are now in the hands of Prof. T. C. 
Mendenhall, Superintendent of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, who himself visited the island in 
August, and is putting his observations in order. 

Bégoslov is in the Bering Sea, in latitude 53° 57’ 
N., Long. 168° oo’ W. 


EXTRACT OF LETTER FROM CAPTAIN C. L. HOOPER, COM- 
MANDING U. S. STEAMER Corwin, TO PROF. GEORGE 
DAVIDSON, PRESIDENT GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


U. S. REv. STR. Corwin, 
ST. PAUL’s ISLAND, BERING SEA, 
July 13, 1891. 
PROF. GEORGE DAVIDSON. 

My Dear Sir: . . . Ispent one-half a day at Bogoslov. Madea 
landing, got soundings, vertical and horizontal sextant angles, sketches, 
photos and some of the rock, on July 6th. 

The island has changed very much since last reports. The connect- 
ing neck of land has sunk, also Sail rock, and there are now two sepa- 
rate islands, with deep water between them. I enclose a sketch showing 
view, plan, etc., and a memorandum with some measurements, which are 
approximately correct, or were when they were taken. 

The new Bogoslov continues to steam and splutter. It is more in the 
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nature of a geyser than a volcano. It has no real crater, nor does it dis- 
charge lava and cinders. It is white in color, very dense, emits a disa- 
greeable odor, and shoots out as if under pressure, from every crevice of 
the rock, the whole uniting in a great volume, and rising to an immense 
height in calm weather. We distinctly saw it like a white cloud at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. The topof the island is seldom seen, being always 
enveloped in this cloud of steam or smoke. The highest point of which 
I could get a definite altitude was 221 feet, although I several times 
caught a glimpse of a peak that is much higher, as the smoke was blown 
away, exposing it to view for an instant. 

I send you some samples of the rock which seems soft and easily 
destroyed. The island is weathering away fast under the continued 
influence of the weather, the sea and the internal heat. Great masses of 
rock break away from the top and sides, and fall, breaking into frag- 
ments at the foot where the action of the sea grinds them still finer. 
Wherever the rock is sufficiently cool, the plucky little Murre deposits 
her huge green-mottled egg upon every projecting point until it resem- 
bles a gigantic incubator. As we approached the island within the distance 
of a mile, the temperature of the sea-water rose from 44° to 48°. I 
regretted not having self-registering thermometers to get the tempera- 
ture at the bottom and at different depths. 

The old Bdgoslov was covered with birds of the sea, and on the 
beach a herd of sea lions gazed at us with the utmost indifference until 
a shot from a 20-pounder went over them, and struck the perpendicular 
side of the island, bringing down many tons of it; when in their won- 
derfully awkward style, which resembles nothing so much as a “sack- 
race,” they made good time to the water, and all went in in a heap, roaring, 
tumbling and fighting. The sun came out for about a minute, and I got 
two sets of altitude for time, which place the islands about six miles 
west of their position on the chart. Although the sights corresponded 
very closely, I have not sufficient confidence in them to report it asa 
fact. 

With kindest regards, 
I am very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. L. Hooper. 


THE CLIFF DWELLINGS OF THE CANONS 
OF THE MESA VERDE. 


BY 
W. R. BIRDSALL, M.D. 


The Mesa Verde, in whose cafion cliffs and caves an 
ancient race have left their architectural remains, is a 
plateau in southwestern Colorado and New Mexico. 
. Its boundaries are roughly defined on the east bya 
ridge or so-called ‘“ hog’s-back,” which slopes toward 
Cherry Creek and the Rio La Plata, on the south by 
the erosion valley of the Rio San Juan, on the west 
by the erosion district beyond Aztec Spring Creek, and 
on the north by the Montezuma valley, or plain ; 
properly, the McElmo valley. It rises from 1,000 to. 
2,000 feet above its base, which has an altitude above 
the sea of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The Cajion of the 
Rio Mancos completely divides this plateau into two 
unequal portions, as it extends first southward, then 
southwestward, and finally in a more westerly direction, 
leaving to the southwest an irregular quadrangle, whose 
area is probably about 300 square miles. It is to this 
portion that special attention is called, as it was here 
that the writer's observations on cliff dwellings were 
chiefly made. Its drainage is toward the Mancos, and 
erosion has produced such an extensive system of 
cafions through it, that it is now the mere skeleton of a 
mesa and a perfect labyrinth of gorges. Each of these 
lateral cafions of the Mancos has its branches and their 
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‘subdivisions, which extend in many cases almost to the 
great northern wall of the mesa that faces the Monte- 
zuma plain; so that the whole interior consists of a 


series of tongues of flat-topped mesa, green with scrub- 


oak, pifion and cedar, running out from a rim or base 


upon its northern border, forming partition walls of 


varying width between cafions of enormous depth, 


whose yellow sides rise perpendicularly from the steep- 
sloped talus at the base. Huge promontories of rock 
jut boldly out where cafions subdivide, some carved 
into strange fantastic forms, others squarely built as if 
abutments for giant bridges to span the chasms which 
they limit. The views seen in journeying through these 
cafions, while ever varying in minor details, soon be- 


come monotonous from the continued repetition of the 


greater features. We pass promontory after promon- 
tory, cafion after cafion, which so much resemble each 
other that the mind, failing to keep the preceding varia- 
tions before it, becomes bewildered and _ fatigued. 
Again, the mesa, to the uninitiated, is a perfect maze ; 
so great are the resemblances between the different 
branches of the cafions and between the promontories 
that separate them. From some point of view whence 
a great area of the mesa can be overlooked, it appears 
as if the earth had been split into innumerable fissures, 
as the eye courses over the indistinct outlines of cafion 
beyond cajfion in the distance. 

These cafions are all the work of erosion in horizon- 
tally stratified rocks of cretaceous formation, chiefly 
sandstone. ‘The upper strata form an escarpment of 
yellowish sandstone, harder than the lower strata and 


about 200 feet in thickness. Directly below it are 
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much softer sandstones and shales which have eroded 
more rapidly in some places than others, giving rise to 
shallow caverns or galleries formed by the overhanging 
cliff of harder rock as a roof; while lower strata, that 
have also been resistant, form the floor, which is usually 
much narrower than the roof, varying from a few feet 
up to fifty or sixty, while the overhanging cliff may 
project from a few feet to more than a hundred beyond 
the back wall of the gallery. Below, the wall of rock 
drops off abruptly, or by an irregular series of narrow 
ledges, for hundreds of feet down to the talus slope. 
The height of the galleries above the bottom of the 
valley varies from 500 to 1,500 feet. They vary in size 
from mere niches of a few cubic feet capacity to galleries 
more than a thousand feet in length and fifty feet in 
height and width. 

On these narrow ledges, at these dizzy heights, under 
these overhanging walls, the cliff-dwellers fastened their 
houses of stone to the rocks like so many swallows’ 
nests. The question is often asked : Why did they build 
so high? They built where they found caverns in which 
to build. Although lower strata exhibit many of these 
caverns, they are far less numerous and extensive than 
those under the great escarpment rock. 

The cafion bottoms are cut up with the “wash” of 
former streams, benches have been excavated in the 
talus, and innumerable lateral avroyos intersect the 
longitudinal stream-beds. Partially disintegrated masses 
of rock add roughness to the view. Tall, coarse grasses, 
rushes, sage-brush, tangled vines, willow and cotton- 
wood, make up, chiefly, the vegetation of these bottoms ; 
while upon the higher slopes and ledges, the scrub-oak 
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grows in such profusion that some of these cajion walls 
at a distance appear richly clad in verdure. Indeed, it 
is this bright-leafed oak, rather than the darker pifion and 
cedar of thmesa proper, that gives it the verdant ap- 
pearance which must have suggested the name “ Mesa 
Verde.” 
_ These cafions end mostly in amphitheatres which 
were favorite sites for cliff-towns. In some, the 
mesa level was reached by a series of benches and 
intervening slopes, while others slope gradually to the 
mesa, or produce a valley in it. Some of these valleys 
extend so far to the north that they give to the north- 
ern face of the mesa a serrated appearance. Few 
cafions have water in them except after showers or the 
melting of snow. The waters of the few permanent 
streams are alkaline and usually unfit for man or beast 
to drink. A spring is a treasure rarely found in the 
cafions, but hollows worn in the rocks become filled by 
rain or melted snow and furnish the chief supply to the 
traveller upon the mesa. Some of these rock excava- 
tions are quite large and receive the name of “tanks.” 
It was the writer's good fortune to visit the region 
thus briefly described under the guidance of Richard, 
Alfred and John Wetherill during the summer of 1891, 
for recreation rather than for the purpose of systematic 
archeological study. For several years these men have 
devoted a great deal of time to the exploration of this. 
region in search of cliff-houses and the relics they con- 
tain; although not professed archeologists, they have 
amassed a very large collection of the remains of the 
cliff dwellers andare in possession of a vast number of 
observations and facts concerning them. Indeed, no 
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one knows this part of the Mesa Verde as they do. The 
upper end of the Mancos Cajfion is the usual place which 
tourists visit to see a few examples of cliff-houses, and the 
hospitable Wetherill ranch is the proper outfitting place. 

Jackson and Holmes, whose contributions constitute 
almost the only attempt at scientific literature on the 
subject of cliff dwellings, described the ruins in the 
Mancos Cajion, but their observations did not extend 
to the interior region described in this article. In these 
branch cafions of the Mancos, however, the ruins are 
far more numerous than in the main cafion ; a discovery 
of the Wetherills, who informed me that they have 
examined between 200 and 300 villages or separate 
groups of houses, in an area of less than twenty by 
forty square miles. The greater part of these are in 
the lateral cafions. This region, now so desolate, was 
once a well-peopled area. While journeying in the 
saddle through the Mancos Cajion or its wider branches, 
occasionally, mounds are met with, many strewn with 
bits of pottery others exhibiting upon slight excava- 
tion the remains of adobe or stone walls, some quad- 
rangular, some circular. The base of a distant cliff 
may reveal a small water-worn recess showing the 
remains of a wall of stone which closed it in front; the 
so-called “cave houses.” Looking along the high cafion 
walls in search of cliff-houses, the inexperienced ob- 
server is apt to look in vain. He sees every variety of 
shade and color in the great yellow and brown rocks, 
projecting masses of every form, shadows of over- 
hanging cliffs and the dark recesses below them; but 
until he has become familiar with the somewhat paler 
yellow of the artificial walls and their rectangularly 
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notched appearance, he is apt to pass them by even 
after a careful search. On spying one of these struct- 
ures a thousand feet or more above, the problem asserts 
itself: How did the occupants get up to them? It is 
finally resolved by the answer: They did not, they 
came down to them from above. The level mesa 
top was within one or two hundred feet of them; 
the cafion bottom perhaps more than a thousand feet 
below, hundreds of which might be perpendicular or 
unsurmountable. When built at lower levels, or at the 
end of a cafion where the slopes permitted, paths and 
steps leading below are occasionally found, but in most 
instances the path and steps lead from the house up to 
the mesa, not down to the bottom. The explorer must 
adopt the same method if he would work to advantage. 
He must reach the mesa somehow, and establish him- 
self there as his base for operations. It is only at afew 
favored points that it is possible to reach the top from 
the cafion below ; such places may have been known to 
the ancient cliff-dwellers, they certainly are known to 
the Navajoes and Utes, whose trails here and there 
serve to indicate a way to the top. Some _ broken 
down promontory usually affords the conditions. Zigzag- 
ing across the talus slope, the ledges are finally reached, 
and the horseman is glad to leave the saddle and lead 
or drive his pony over the rough and nearly upright 
path, around bold promontories with but a narrow ledge. 
for a footing and across great fissures, forcing him to 
jump from ledge to ledge. The top reached, the saddle 
resumed, then comes a ride across the level or rolling 
mesa at better speed. Dodging under and around 
the branches of low pifion and cedar trees which form a 
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sparse forest, clattering every now and then over 
mounds strewn with pottery—the mesa burial grounds— 
in time a place for camping is reached. It must be 
where water can be had. A natural excavation in the 
rock, to which led a gullied slope that directed water 
when it rained, held a few barrels of muddy liquid and 
served us at one of our camps. Leading down to it were 
well worn steps cut in the solid rock. 

In hunting for cliff-houses from the mesa, some pro- 
jecting point will furnish an outlook up or down the 
cafion and may expose to view some group of houses. 
To find the way down to them is a matter, often, of 
careful searching. Usually at some point of depression 
where the ledges are broken, a narrow way will be 
found. Yet, there are instances where a broad and 
royal path sweeps down around the half circle of an 
amphitheatre to the ledges on which the town was built. 
Though steps and niches cut in the solid rock are fre- 
quent, examples of a regularly laid stairway »re rare ; 
we observed one, however, consisting of fifty or sixty 
steps, each formed of a heavy block of stone, so well 
placed that they have resisted the ravages of time better 
than the walls of the large cliff-town to which they led, 
now almost completely demolished. Sometimes the 
houses are absolutely inaccessible ; portions of the cliff 
have fallen, ledges have crumbled away, cutting off all 
access to what may have once been an easily reached 
dwelling. Ropes and poles are useful accessories to the 
explorer if he has the courage and the skill to use them. 
Fragments of notched poles and other ladder-like ar- 
rangements have occasionally been found, which proba- 
bly made many places accessible that are now out of 
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reach. Sometimes it is necessary to let one’s self down 
for a considerable distance through great fissures. In 
the side walls, niches are often found to facilitate the de- 
scent and ascent. Again, the only way is over the slop- 
ing or rounded face of some smooth rock, here also, 
niches for the hands and feet are not unfrequently seen. 
They are not deep, perhaps the rock has worn and left 
them shallower than when first cut, yet they give a 


FIG, I. 


foothold, though it be a perilous one, The path may 
be continued by narrow ledges a few inches in width 
where the side wall must be closely hugged to maintain 
equilibrium. Then, possibly a succession of giant steps 
to lower ledges intervene, and finally, as we round a point, 
a great cliff curves upward and under its deep shadow, 
on the ledges below, rise the ruins of a cliff-town. 
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No description of a single cliff-house can give a cor- 
rect idea of them as a class, so greatly do they vary in 
size, form and location. As in every community we 
have many grades of architecture, from the hovel to the 
palace, so here, we find a great range in the different 
features of construction ; from the little “ cubby-hole”’ 
walled up in a corner of the rocks, to the remains of 
what appears to have been a stately tower or an exten- 
sive communal house. Yet all have certain features in 
common. They are built of blocks of sandstone broken 
or cut in regular shapes, laid in a cement of adobe and 
chinked with small fragments of stone. The rock mate- 
rial used was that of the adjoining cliffs, large masses of 
which fallen from above were usually at hand and suffi- 
ciently soft and fragile to have been easily worked with 
the stone implements found inthe houses. The blocks 
of stone vary greatly in size, though many walls are 
faced up with stones about a foot long, eight inches 
wide and six inches thick ; others are double or triple 
this size, some are cubical in shape, while in many of 
the inferior structures the pieces of stone are irregular, 
of many sizes and shapes, with adobe plastered into the 
interstices to fill out the deficiencies. In the more per- 
fect and substantial buildings, however, the walls exhibit 
great regularity of form and compactness of construction 
with as true a face as is shown by many of our modern 
stone buildings. The lines are usually plumb, the cor- 
ners are turned at perfect right angles in squarely built 
houses, while in round structures the circles are quite 
perfect. A remarkable degree of skill is shown by the 
manner in which the shapes of the buildings were 
adapted to the limitations of space, which the galleries 
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presented and in the utilization of every available sur- 
face. Many of the walls of large buildings rise directly 
from the extreme edge of the ledge, sometimes even 
when the slope to the front was considerable, yet so. 
thoroughly were they laid, that many of them stand to- 
day on these apparently unstable foundations in a good 
state of preservation. Where curves in the gallery ex- 


FIG. 2. 


isted, the walls were also curved or angled to utilize all 
the space. 

Insome of the more spacious caverns a continuous 
corridor was left in the extreme rear, allowing communi- 
cation between the separate apartments. On narrow 
ledges, the partitions were carried directly back to the 
cliff walls and up to the roof of the cavern, provided 
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the latter was not too high. Four stories upward from 
a single ledge was the highest that came under the 
writer's observation. As the stories are low, from three 
to six feet, it is not usual to find walls running higher 
than twenty or twenty-five feet ; ordinarily they are not 
so high. When alower ledge existed in front of the 
main gallery ledge, it was often built upon and the 
walls were carried up to the level of the latter and some- 
times above. As these outer structures have not stood 
as well as the inner ones, it is not possible to say from 
their ruins how high they were built. When supple- 
mentary ledges existed high above the main floor, these 
narrow projections were often utilized, small compart- 
ments being built upon them, too diminutive for human 
occupation and possibly used for storage. Fig. 1 ex- 
hibits such structures built on narrow sloping surfaces 
below. 

The openings in the walls consist of peep-holes a 
few inches square, windows, and doors. The win- 
dows are not numerous, many rooms being entirely 
without them, while sometimes they are absent from 
the front walls of an entire village. They vary in 
size and shape, 18x24 inches being a large size, 12x14 
inches a more common proportion. The sill consists of 
a single flat stone, the lintel of stone, or of one or two 
small cedar poles to give support to the wall of stone 
above. The doors have similar lintels, but the door sill 
is frequently absent. The size of the doors is also quite 
variable ; they are almost always small, many requiring 
one to enter on hands and knees, and being barely wide 
enough to admit an adult person. Not an uncommon 
size is 2x3 feet. Yet doors five or six feet in height and 
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of ample width are met with in some houses. Some 
rooms have neither doors nor windows in the side walls, 
being entered through a hole in the roof—or floor of the 
next story. These roofs and floors are formed of cedar 
or pifion poles two to four inches in diameter, some of 
which were allowed to project a foot or two beyond the 
outer wall. They show that they were cut off with some 
blunt instrument, probably the stoneaxe. These larger 
poles were covered with smaller cross sticks, which were 
in turn covered with adobe cement; sometimes corn- 
stalks and strips of bark were pressed into the adobe 
while it was yet soft, as these articles are still found im- 
bedded in it. Over this vegetable matter a series of 
layers of brown and black dirt is often found ; whether 
originally placed there, or the accumulated filth from 
long occupation, is uncertain. 

The floors between stories have usually fallen in, leav- 
ing the broken poles or the holes in the wall through 
which they protruded. The main walls of the buildings 
are from one to two feet in thickness, the partition walls 
somewhat thinner. The size and shape of the rooms 
vary greatly. They are usually small, 8x10 feet being a 
large room, 6x6 feet a more common size, while great 
numbers of little compartments about 3x4 feet are met 
with ; sometimes they are nooks and corners left in com- 
pleting the larger outlines of the building. The dimin- 
utive height of the rooms is also noticeable, four feet — 
being a not unusual height. In the shape of the inner 
rooms less care is shown in their proportions than in 
the outer walls; the partitions being frequently out of 
parallel. The inner surfaces of the walls, in some cases, 
were simply chinked and the interstices plastered like 
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the outer wall; many of the rooms, however, are 
smoothly plastered within, and impressions of the fingers. 
and the palmar surface of the hand are occasionally visi- 
ble. Finger marks are often found in the cement on the 
outer walls, and their small size has led some to infer 
that this was woman’s work. The plastered walls have 
in some instances been smeared over with tinted clay of 
either a brownish or a pinkish hue. Mural decorations 
are exceedingly rare. A band in black around the upper 
part of the room has been observed, and occasionally 
rude attempts at sketching the human figure. Pegs of 
wood and staples of bent willow or reed let into the wall, 
are frequently found and probably served as projections 
on which to hang things. A special description is re- 
quired of the circular rooms called ‘ Estufas,” from 
their resemblance to the circular chambers of this name 
found in the Pueblo towns. One or more of these 
structures are to be found in almost every collection of 
houses. They vary a good deal in size and manner of 
construction, but are always circular, with somewhat 
heavier walls than those of the adjoining buildings. 
They have few apertures. A diameter of eight or ten 
feet is not unusual; much larger ones have been de- 
scribed, but still smaller ones are met with. 

Fig. 3 exhibits the ruins of one of these structures, 
showing a projecting ledge or seat interrupted by a 
solid mass of masonry. Frequently rectangular re- 
cesses exist at intervals in the wall large enough to 
contain a person sitting with bent knees; smaller re- 
cesses are also found. Fig. 3 shows one of them and 
also exhibits a smoother portion of the wall covered 
with plaster, as well as surfaces from which it has scaled. 
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These estufas were usually more perfectly plastered 
and tinted than the other class of rooms. 

In the centre of the floor a shallow circular basin of 
baked clay from one to two feet in diameter, forming a 
solid part of the floor, represents a fire-place ; at least 
fragments and dust of charcoal are found in these 
basins. Some of the estufas have an aperture about a 


FIG. 3 


foot square, opening on the outer wall and screened 
within by a little wall of masonry built up from the 
floor about a foot or two from the wall; whether this — 
was to prevent persons outside from looking in, or for 
the purpose of distributing the draught, on account of 
the central fire-place, is uncertain. The interior walls of 
estufas are usually much blacker from smoke than are 
the other rooms. The entrance to these apartments is 
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sometimes difficult to discover; narrow subterranean 
galleries have been described by some writers, but roof 
openings and apertures high up in the walls were more 
common. A form of wall construction should be men- 
tioned in which the wall is continued upward upon a few 
tiers of stone by wicker work, heavily plastered inside and 
outside with adobe. Concerning the number and group- 
ing of the rooms in different villages as indicated by the 
ground plan, it may be said that they range from small 
collections of half a dozen compartments to those with 
more than a hundred. Richard Wetherill discovered 
an unusually large group of buildings which he named 
“ The Cliff Palace,” in which the ground plan showed 
more than one hundred compartments, covering an 
area over four hundred feet in length and eighty feet 
in depth in the wider portion. Usually the buildings 
are continuous where the configuration of the cliffs 
permitted such construction. Many towns present the 
appearance of having been added to from time to time, 
as the wants of the community increased. This is sug- 
gested by the different degrees of perfection in the 
masonry of adjoining buildings and by the better or 
poorer construction of upper stories. Isolated build- 
ings are occasionally met with. Some of these, situ- 
ated on spurs or promontories which overlook the 
valleys, have been regarded as towers of defence, or 
points of lookout. The valley ruins also exhibit the 
remains of large isolated round structures, sometimes 
with a double circular wall, and in the broad valleys 
are ruins with larger groups of apartments than those 
in the cliffs, showing a greater resemblance to the 
Pueblo towns. They probably represent different peri- 
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ods of architecture and were possibly the work of 
different tribes. 

Within the cliff-houses, under the débris of fallen 
walls and in the refuse heaps about them, various arti- 
cles have been found which throw further light upon 
the habits of the cliff-dweller. They may be enumerated 
and classified in the following manner. Those marked 
with an asterisk did not come under the writer’s obser- 
vation or verification. For their description and identi- 
fication Mr. John Wetherill is the informant, and his 
careful observations may be regarded as trustworthy. 

IMPLEMENTS FOR WAR AND THE CHASE :—Bows of 
wood ;* sinew bow strings;* arrows of wood and of 
reed ; flint and bone arrow points; flint and bone spear 
points ; flint and bone knives, of various sizes; buckskin 
quiver with arrows ;* snow shoes.* Bows and arrows 
were found by the Wetherills in a sealed room beside 
the skeleton of a man dressed in a suit of fringed and 
tanned skins. 

Toots ror BuILpING:—Stone axes, polished and un- 
polished, of various sizes, shapes, and materials, chiefly 
of igneous rock. Fig. 4 exhibits one with polished 
edge, 6x3 inches; stone hammers large and small. Both 
axes and hammers are frequently found with a short 
handle of wood bound to the stone by strips of yucca. 

IMPLEMENTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DoMESTIC 
ARTICLES :—Sticks about three feet long, knobbed at 
one end and worked into a blade at the other, supposed 
to have been used in beating and preparing the yucca 
fibre, as they have been found in rooms with bundles 
of yucca in different stages of preparation.* Awls of 
turkey bone ; bone needles ;* flat and rounded stones for 
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shaping pottery; clay for pottery ;* flat hide scrapers ; 
sharp sticks and paddle shaped pieces of wood thought 
to be agricultural implements; sticks supposed to be 
part of a loom.* 

HousEHOLp Urensiis.—Knives and spoons of bone ; 
stones for grinding corn (metate stones); hoppers of 


FIG, 4. 


woven yucca; stone pestles; sharp pointed sticks for 
starting a fire ;* tinder of bark and of grass; baskets 
and fragments of basket work made of grass, yucca, 
rushes, reeds and willow. Baskets shaped for the back 
have been found with a harness of yucca rope and hide.* 
Matting of rushes (see Fig. 5) and matting made of 
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willow osiers perforated at short intervals by small awl 
holes, through which yucca strings pass, holding them 
together and parallel. Rings of yucca and of rushes to 
support unstable pottery ; the yucca plant in different 
stages of preparation for fibre ; yucca rope, both twisted 
and braided forms, cordage, twine and thread; flat 
boards, supposed to be ‘“‘ baby boards.” One was found 
with a bed of corn tops on it.* Small bundles of stiff 
grasses tied in the middle and cut off squarely at both 
ends; said to be used to-day by the Moquis as hair- 
brushes or combs. 

Dress AND ORNAMENTATION.—Fragments of tanned 
hides bound with cordage of yucca fibre ; fringed buck- 
skin garments ; leggings and cloth made of human hair ; 
cotton cloth; cotton cord; yucca fibre cloth; finely 
woven bands of yucca fibre ; socks made of yucca fibre ; 
sandals of yucca with various styles of finish. Fig. 5 
shows one exhibiting the heel and toe bands. Some 
sandals have an in-sole of corn husks, or of soft bark 
fibre. Feather Cloth: this peculiar textile was made 
by splitting off the downy part of feathers and wrapping 
the thin layer of quill around a yucca string, a feather 
cord as large as one’s finger is thus formed, and this 
interlaced and tied together answered for a mantle, such 
garments having been found as a wrapping for the dead. 
Bone beads; snail shells perforated for stringing ; jet 
and stone ornaments have been found. 


Potrery.—Large jars holding from one to several 


gallons, the so-called corrugated ware (indented ware, 
coiled ware). Fig. 5 exhibits in the largest fragment a 
specimen of this peculiar pottery ; small jars are made 
of the same material, and their shapes vary. Much 
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speculation has been indulged in as to how they were 
made, some maintaining that they consist of strips of 
clay coiled spirally and indented with the finger-nail ; 
others think that this effect is due entirely to nail inden- 
tation. As proof that the nail was used for indenting 
this ware, the writer has a fragment on which the deli- 


cate lines of the skin have been perfectly impressed be- 
low the nail marks. The inner surface is smooth. 
These jars are usually blackened from smoke, as if used 
for cooking utensils. They are of a coarser material 
than the smooth pottery, but comparatively thin, con- 
sidering the size of the jars. Of smooth pottery a great 
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variety has been found ; jars large and small, jars with 
rims for lids, jar lids, jars with side handles, jugs, large 
and small, pitchers, bowls, mugs, ladles (see handle of 
ladle, Fig. 4); peculiar little pieces of pottery in which 
cotton wicking has been found, supposed to be lamps.* 
Some of the pottery is unglazed and undecorated. The 
surface of the decorated pottery has a slight glaze upon 
it, which is in some specimens slightly absorbent. Figs. 
4 and 5 show a variety of patterns on fragments. As 
they are evidently hand designs, the variations are very 
great. 

Tons of fragments of this ancient pottery are scat- 
tered over the mesa and in the valleys, as well as in and 
around the cliff-houses. Either the makers were inde- 
fatigable potters, or else the race dwelt long in the 
land. In truth, we do not know whether they represent 
different periods, or whether the makers were of differ- 
ent races. That many of the designs are at least as old 
as the buildings is proved by the fragments, occasionally 
found imbedded in the adobe as chinking material. 
Less common are fragments of a red pottery without 
decoration, except peculiar streaks of black through it 
on the inner surface, and on the outer, indistinct patches 
of a dull greenish tint. Sometimes a mottled effect is 
evident. Holes have been drilled through the pottery 
in some instances, apparently after baking, and broken 
pottery was mended by tying a string through holes 
drilled in the fragments. 

Foop SuppLy :—Maize or Indian corn; the stalks, 
husks, tassels, silk, cob and kernel are frequently found. 
That some of this material is as old as the buildings is 
proved by the fact that the stalks were used in the con- 
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struction of the floors, being actually imbedded in the 
adobe ; cobs being also used to chink the walls with, an 
impression of the cob in the now hard adobe being 
found on detaching one from its bed. Corn husks on 
the cob, knotted or braided and bunched much as the 
Eastern farmer treats his seed-corn, are not uncommon. 
As already mentioned, the husks were used as in-soling 
for sandals and for the padding of other articles. The 
corn itself was small, a yellow variety, some kernels 
showing a small dent. The cob was also small and 
short, usually about three inches in length. Jars of 
shelled corn have been found, but when the kernels are 
obtained from refuse heaps or open vessels the softer 
part has generally been gnawed away by some rodent, 
leaving only the hard outer rim. Efforts to sprout the 
complete kernels, it is said, have thus far proved unsuc- 
cessful. Reddish-brown beans of fair size are fre- 
quently found. The stems, rind and seed of gourd- 
like vegetables of different kinds are abundant ; some 
thin like a gourd, others squash-like, and another 
kind resembling the pumpkin. <A_ kind of walnut 
has also been found. The American turkey was evi- 
dently an important factor in the domestic economy of 
the cliff-dweller. His feathers and quills were used for 
ornament and dress, his bones were worked up into use- 
ful household utensils such as awls and needles, and we 
can hardly doubt but that his flesh formed an important 
article of animal diet, if we may judge from the broken - 
bones in the refuse heaps. That this people did not 
merely hunt the wild turkey, but succeeded in domesti- 
cating it seems probable from the abundance of drop- 
pings, particularly in certain small compartments, with 
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which are mixed the down and feathers of this fowl. 
The droppings of smaller birds and different rodents are 
numerous under the cliffs, the accumulations of ages, 
but the arrangement, appearances and situation serve to 
distinguish them in many cases from the deposits just 
referred to. Deer bones, buckskins, sinews and horn 
show that one or more varieties of the cervide supplied 
these people with material for food, dress and utensils. 
The question will naturally arise in the mind of every 
reader of this list of articles found: How do we know 
that they belonged to the original builders and occu- 
pants of the cliff-dwellings and not to modern tribes, as 
so many of the articles resemble those known to be in 
use by Indian tribes? The truth is, that in many cases 
we cannot feel sure, yet examples of most of the arti- 
cles described have been found in situations or under 
conditions which show most conclusively that they are 
not recent, but as old as some parts of some of the 
buildings ; as in the instance cited of articles found 
imbedded in the mortar or under the ancient floors. 
Again, the uniformity of the findings over widely dis- 
tant regions, wherever this class of buildings has been 
carefully examined, is strong confirmatory evidence; yet 
too much care cannot be taken in reaching conclusions 
in this sort of work. 

Human Remains :—The burial mounds on the mesa 


contain the decayed remains of human skeletons in . 


abundance, and many in a fair state of preservation, yet 
nothing but the bones remain except pieces of pottery 
buried with the body, these usually in fragments. When 
the attitude can be determined it is usually the flexed 
position, the body having been laid on the side. Skele- 
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tons are also found buried among the ledges, where oc- 
casionally under the protection of some large mass of 
rock sufficient earth has been retained in which a shallow 
grave could be excavated. The best preserved human 
remains are found in the dry material under the cliffs. 
An occasional place of burial was on or under the floor 
of some room in the building. Sometimes the body 
was simply laid away in the dry dust, the room being 
sealed; in other cases the earthen floor covering the 
body shows the accumulation and effect of use after the 
burial. Where absolute protection from moisture has 
occurred, mummified remains have been found with the 
wrappings of the dead, in a more or less complete state 
of preservation. Although comparatively few have 
been found, the uniformity of method in dress and atti- 
tude shows what was their favorite method of burial. 
The outer wrapping consists of the willow matting al- 
ready described. It forms a kind of burial case. Be- 
neath this is usually a covering of rush matting, and 
next to the skin a wrapping of fibre cloth, or a mantle 
of the feather cloth already described. The flexed posi- 
tion on the side is the usual one. The hair of the head 
has been found partly preserved on some mummies. It 
is said to be of fine texture, not coarse like Indian 
hair, and varying in color from shades of yellowish- 
brown to reddish-brown and black. The writer was not 
able to verify this by personal observation, as no mum- 
mies were exhumed during the trip, but the facts are 
vouched for by many observers. The Wetherills ex- 
humed one mummy having a short brownish beard. It 
is possible that a bleaching process may account for the 
change in color, though this is doubtful ; it certainly will 
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not account for the soft, fine texture of the hair. If 
this observation is corroborated in future findings, as. 
they have been up to the present, an important ethnolog- 
ical fact will be established. A theory prevails in 
Colorado, which the writer was unable to trace to its. 
originator, that three distinct races inhabited the land, 
the mesa dwellers with perfect skulls,the cliff dwellers with 
skulls having a perpendicular occipital flattening and 
the valley dwellers with skulls having an oblique occi- 
pital flattening. The theory is based on the fact that 
different shaped skulls have been found at these differ- 
ent situations. The number of skulls examined under 
the writer’s observation were not sufficient to establish 
much ; yet he saw skulls removed from the mesa mounds. 
which, contrary to the theory, were examples of both 
horizontal, and oblique flattening. The cliff-house- 
skulls were perpendicularly flattened, and all these flat- 
tened skulls were asymmetrical. The angle and plane 
of flattening vary in different skulls, so that it may be 
readily conceived that in a large number of skulls we 
might find intermediate grades from the perpendicular 
to the oblique forms. While the theory advanced may 
be correct, the objection to accepting it is, that it rests on 
the examination of too few crania. While there is no. 
doubt of the preponderance of perpendicular flattening in 
the cliff-dwellers skulls, we are not justified in concluding 
that they were necessarily a different race from the val- . 
ley peoples who flattened their skulls differently. Locali- 
ties may be found to differ, and the question should be left 
undecided until a larger number of skulls have been ex- 
amined and proper craniometric observations made upon 
them. The specimens of crania seen do not usually 
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impress one as of extremely low grade. They are 
‘brachycephalic but this is in great part due to the occi- 
pital flattening. The vault is well rounded, not sloping 
laterally like the crania of many Indian tribes. The 
teeth of adults are generally worn flat on the crown. 
The skeletons, while not exhibiting signs of unusual mus- 
cular development, as indicated by the rough points for 
the attachment of muscles and the curvature of the long 
bones, were yet well developed and of good stature. 
The mummy of a man found by the Wetherills meas- 
ured 5 feet 10 inches, and that of a woman 5 feet 6 
inches. 

Rock Markinc :—Attention has been called to the 
almost total absence of figures, decorative or otherwise, 
‘on the walls of the buildings. Rude characters, inscrip- 
tions and pictures are also very rare in the cafions of the 
Mesa Verde. A line cut in a spiral was the only object 
-of the sort that came under the writer’s observation; a 
photograph of this was lost by a faulty exposure. Their 
entire absence in so many of these more isolated villages 
should make us doubtful about the origin of those found 
on the valley walls, along lines of travel which modern 
tribes have used. Those found on high cliff walls, or at 
lower levels, consist of little more than a few crude at- 
tempts at picturing man and animals, impressions of the 
human hand, and attempts at geometrical figures, which 
rarely suggest that they could have been conventional 
signs of more than a local value. 

Grooves in the sandstone, where stone implements 
have been ground and sharpened, may be seen on the 
ledges about almost every dwelling; broad, hollow 
grooves that would fit the larger axes, narrow lines 
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where probably a bone awl was ground, or other sharp 
implement. 

At certain levels, in some cafions, bituminous shales 
and thin seams of coal appear. John Wetherill states 
that he has found coal cinders in the ash heaps and fire 
basins of cliff-towns near such out-cropping, and regards 
this as proof that they recognized the value of coal as 
fuel and utilized it. 

Before discussing the prevailing theories concerning 
this peculiar and primitive people, it is desirable to con- 
sider the extent and geographical distribution of their 
architectural remains as already found. This will be 
best attained by giving a brief véswmé of what investi- 
gators have accomplished. 

When Coronado in 1541 made his celebrated expedi- 
tion and invasion of the region now known as Arizona 
and New Mexico, he found in ruins the buildings called 
Chichilticale, supposed to be the “Casa Grande” of 
southwestern Arizona, described by Emory in 1846-47, 
Bartlett in 1854, and other writers since. The resem- 
blance of these ruins to the cliff-town buildings and the 
ancient Pueblos shows that before the Spanish invasion 
allied architectural structures had been reared and occu- 
pied, deserted and partly demolished, at a period too 
remote for the native tribes then occupying the land 
to tell aught of the former builders or occupants. 
Although there are abundant references to the Moqui, 
Zufii and New Mexican Pueblo towns in the early Span- 
ish records and later accounts by traders and travellers, 
there are few positive allusions to the high cliff structures 
of the San Juan and its tributary cafions. Lieut, 
Simpson described in 1848 the Pueblo ruins of the 
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Chaco Cajion, in which cliff ruins were found in addition 
to the extensive valley ruins. 

The matter attracted but little attention until Jack- 
son in the summer of 1874 made a hasty trip through 
the Mancos Cajion, up the Aztec Spring Creek, and 
into the McElmo Cafion. In the summer of 1875 he 
continued his explorations in the McElmo and Hoven- 
weep Cajions, and over the country nearly as far north 
as the Dolores River, finding numerous evidences of 
cliff and valley ruins similar to those of the Mancos. 
Other ruins were found along the San Juan and on 
Epsom Creek, also in the Montezuma Cajion. Crossing 
to the southern tributary cafions of the San Juan sys- 
tem, the ruins of the Rio de Chelly were visited and 
described. In 1877 he visited, described and illustrated 
in an admirable manner the ruins of the Chaco Cafion 
referred to by Simpson. One skull was discovered, 
afterward described by Dr. Hoffman. It had an oblique 
occipital flattening. 

Holmes, in 1875-76, went over the ground covered by 
Jackson in the Mancos Cajion, part of the San Juan 
Valley, Aztec Spring Creek and the McElmo region. 
He summarized the result of the work in his report for 
1876. 

These three reports of Jackson and Holmes (see 
Hayden's Rep. U. S. Geo. and Geog. Survey for 1874- 
1876) have served as the basis of original observation 
and scientific authority for archeological writers since. 
Considering the brief time allotted to these investiga- 
tions, their results were remarkably full. Holmes speaks 
of the hurried character of his trip, while Jackson 
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trip,” and of his subsequent expeditions he remarks : 
“We can only expect to skim the surface, leaving to 
others hereafter the more satisfactory duty of exhaust- 
ing each subject in detail.” This “ satisfactory duty,” 
however, has never been done, either by the Govern- 
ment or any expert archeologist, so far as published 
records show. Fragmentary contributions have ap- 
peared in the writings of Newberry, in reference to the 
Dolores district, and of Major Powell, respecting the cliff- 
dwellings in the high walls of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado. Most of the remaining literature consists 
of popular newspaper and magazine articles, many of 
them containing excellent summaries of the matter (see 
an interesting narrative by Chapin of a trip to the Mesa 
Verde, Appalachian, May, 1890), but none representing 
investigations carried out according to modern scientific 
methods for ethnological and archeological research. 
Year after year, tourists and prospectors have visited 
one or another of the ruins described and carried away 
relics that could be found ; others recognizing their com- 
mercial value have made a business of forming collec- 
tions for exhibitions or sale. The latter class, in conse- 
quence of the time devoted to the subject, have come 
into possession of a much greater number of facts than 
other observers, and have really done good work in pre- 
serving and bringing to light these relics. Yet it is 
unfortunate that their work was not done under com- 
petent archeological advice, upon a definite plan of 
investigation, by which many details, still remaining in 
doubt, would have been settled by the material already 
secured. Besides several small collections of relics that 
have been made, there is the one brought from the Man- 
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cos Cafion by Chas. McLoyd and purchased by the 
Denver Historical Society, and the very large Wetherill 
Collection already referred to, obtained from the Man- 
cos and other cafions of the Mesa Verde after several 
years’ labor. In the fall and winter of 1890, Chas. 
McLoyd and C. C. Graham visited the lower San Juan 
valley in Utah and the cajions to the west tributary to 
the Colorado, and, chiefly in Grand Gulch Cafion, made, 
it is said, the largest collection of cliff-house relics yet 
brought together, It was taken to Durango and sold 
to Rev. C. H. Green, who afterward organized a party 
with McLoyd as guide, to visit the region in which the 
collections had been made and obtain photographic 
views of the same. Through the kindness of Mr. Leeka, 
the photographer of the expedition, the writer obtained 
much valuable information. The impressions of this 
conversation are, that almost the same kinds of articles 
were discovered as those obtained from the Mesa 
Verde region, and very little additional that would 
tend to modify conclusions drawn from previous collec- 
tions. On the other hand, the collection strongly 
corroborates former findings. Further proof of the use 
of cotton was furnished not only by the presence of 
cloth and cordage, but also by the raw cotton itself, 
in which were found cotton seeds. Some half-dozen 
mummies were exhumed, corroborating the manner of 
dressing and burying the dead, already described, as 
well as showing that the hair was of fine texture and 
of light color. 

Finally, Mr. Lumholtz’s unfinished investigations in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico may be men- 
tioned. They are already familiar to the readers of the 
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BULLETIN. His preliminary report seems to show that 
the same class of cliffs and cave dwellings exist in this 
region as are foundin the districts already described ; 
about the same kind of relics have been found, and mum- 
mified remains presenting similar wrappings, the same 
attitudes and hair of fine texture. 

It will be seen that the people who erected the cliff- 
houses were distributed over a considerable area, 
chiefly confined to the Colorado drainage area; so 
far as known, mostly to its eastern tributaries, the 
San Juan and its cafion system having shown the prin- 
cipal collections of ruins. Yet many parts of Arizona 
present examples, and how far their structures extend 
to the south, in Mexico, still remains to be determined. 

How perfect a picture can we construct of this ancient 
civilization from the fragments that remain? An out- 
line only. These people were not workers in metals. 
Stone and wood, bone and horn, were the materials 
from which they formed their implements. Yet the two 
great primitive arts, weaving and the making of pot- 
tery, they had acquired, and their rude but substantial 
architecture, executed under conditions which must have 
required great patience, perseverance and considerable 
skill, indicate their attainments as stone masons and 
architects. The store of agricultural products, their 
corn, and beans, and squashes, show them to have been 
tillers of the soil as well. Their fixed habitations and 
their development of these arts differentiate them from 
the nomadic tribes. Yet all these qualifications fail to 
show that they had reached more than a low grade of 
development. Weaving is an art acquired by races 
very low in the scale, and the potter’s art is also a very 
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early acquirement of primitive peoples. They were a 
race without a written language, and we have nothing by 
which to determine under what form of government 
they lived, their social regulations, or their religious be- 
liefs. The estufas, it is thought by some, were places 
for religious ceremonies ; this being suggested from the 
fact that the Pueblo Indians used their estufas for such 
purposes, but they also used them as council chambers, 
and some Spanish writers maintain that they were as- 
sembly rooms for males. . The fact that they served any 
particular purpose in other societies is not proof that they 
were put to the same use by these primitive people. 
Notwithstanding their cultivation of the pacific arts, the 
hunter and the warrior still had important functions to 
perform. The skins and bones tell the story of the chase ; 
the bow and arrow and spear represent implements 
with which to obtain food and maintain defence. It is 
presumable that resistance rather than aggression was 
their plan of warfare. The selection of such impregna- 
ble positions for their towns in the cliffs would seem to 
have no other reasonable object than that of defense. 
Holmes inferred that the valley ruins represent the per- 
manent habitations of these people and that the houses 
in the cliffs were occupied for refuge in time of invasion 
only. In the light of subsequent examinations this 
theory appears highly improbable. The numerous signs 
of long continued occupation, the implements, products 
and refuse incident to the manufacture of dress and pot- 
tery, and to the obtaining of food by tilling the soil,as well 
as the substantial character of the buildings, together 
with their wide distribution far away from valley towns, 
are facts indicating permanent habitation. 
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Although it seems difficult to find any other reason 
for such seclusion than that of defence against surround- 
ing warlike foes, yet we cannot deny but that, originat- 
ing in this manner, subsequent generations may have 
acquired a fondness for these cafion fastnesses, these 
eagle nests, and continued to occupy them from habit 
and inclination rather than from necessity. Generations 
born and reared amid the surroundings that cliff life 
afforded, becoming adapted to the conditions, would 
probably be as well satisfied with the situation as primi- 
tive people usually are, and as dissatisfied if forced to 
abandon it. 

To many, however, the great problem is, how the 
cliff dweller maintained his food supply. Admitting 
that he had corn and beans, where did he raise them ? 
If a tiller of the soil, where did he find soil to till? A 
glance at the bare ledges around his habitation, at the 
distant cafion bottom far below, at the dry mesa above 
with its contracted water shed, does not reassure one 
that the answers are at hand. If we assume that the 
people of the broader valleys supplied them, with such a 
distant source of food supply we would have a very 
precarious situation in time of invasion; besides, it is 
hardly probable that if their corn was obtained in the 
distant valleys they would have carried along the corn- 
stalks, so abundant in the houses. A favorite way out 
of the difficulty is to assume that, when these towns 
were built and occupied, the climate was more humid 
and cultivation of the soil easier than now. This is not 
only an unwarrantable assumption, but an unnecessary 
one as well. The perfect preservation of so many of 
these ancient ruins and their contents is accounted for 
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by their protection from moisture. How can we recon- 
cile this with the existence of a humid climate during 
their occupation? What would have been the necessity 
of the numerous attempts at water storage, if the climate 
had not been an extremely dry one? On the mesa 
top, little gulches that incline toward the cliffs fre- 
quently show the remains of small dams of stone 
built across them at intervals of a few feet. These 
may have served as water tanks, filled during the heavy 
showers that fall in the summer, more probably they 
were terraces formerly filled with earth in which crops 
were planted. Winter snows and summer rains would 
keep them sufficiently soaked to insure the growth of a 
crop like corn or beans. At some periods of the year 
they may have been watered. Natural excavations in 
the rocks large and small so situated to receive a flow of 
water during rainfall and retain it seem to have been 
utilized, if we may judge from steps cut in the rocks 
about such places and attempts to build up the low part 
of a basin artificially. About the houses also devices 
for collecting and storing water are evident. The 
needs of each of these small communities were not 
so great that large areas of tillable land would be 
required, and the mesa, if the cliff-house was high, 
was the most available place for their small gar- 
dens; while for houses accessible from below, the 
cafion bottom could have been utilized. With at- 
tention to the collection of water in their larger 
cisterns and reservoirs, the snows of winter would have 
furnished them with a sufficient supply for a part of the 
year, while the torrents that fell in the summer would 
have enabled them to replenish their supply for other 
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portions of the year. Water storage was probably the 
great secret of the cliff dweller’s ability to maintain 
himself in this arid region. 

During the writer’s sojourn on the mesa, in August, 
rain fell almost every day, and during some of the 
showers the streams that poured down the gullies were 
of considerable size. Those who know the power of 
torrential action as shown by a Colorado “ washout,” 
know that the so-called cloud-bursts of these dry plateau 
regions will accomplish a vast amount of erosive work 
in a very short time; so that it is unnecessary to assume 
a greater water power than now exists to account for 
the erosive action that has been going on for ages and 
is still going on in these regions. 

Concerning the source of the cotton supply which 
this people had, it may be said that cotton was a com- 
paratively rare article. The yucca fibre served as the 
fibre for almost all textile fabrics, and as raw cotton, 
wicking, string and cloth have been found more abund- 
antly in the cliff-houses of the lower San Juan, near 
valleys of less altitude than those of the Mesa Verde, it 
is not improbable that the inhabitants of the latter 
region obtained it by some system of barter from the 
people of warmer valleys where it could be cultivated. 

The interesting question as to the period at which 
this primitive civilization flourished has never been set- 
tled, and probably never will be. In the absence of - 
written records, it is next to impossible to assign these 
architectural remains to their proper chronological 
place. There are no data by which the age of these 
stone structures can be determined. If they were found 
on the Atlantic seaboard with their contents in such a 
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perfect state of preservation, we would know that they 
must be very recent, for dead vegetable matter soon 
disappears in aclimate of even moderate humidity. In 
the dry atmosphere of the region in which they are 
found, protected from rain by overhanging cliffs and 
covered with dry dust if undisturbed, they would prob- 
ably remain unchanged for hundreds, if not for thousands 
of years. 7 

The marked difference in the state of preservation 
between the ruins under the cliffs and those outside, 
which have been more exposed to the action of the ele- 
ments, is suggestive of great age for both classes, and 
great differences in the age of ruins in different locali- 
ties, as well as those under the same cliff, are suggested 
by their varied appearances and degrees of preservation. 

Cliff caverns are found with marks in the rocks made 
by axe grinding, and having the foundations of former 
houses, but without the usual mass of stones that formed 
the upper walls. These had apparently been carried 
away to supply material for new houses in the vicinity. 

As it is impossible to tell when any of these cliff- 
houses were erected, so it is also impossible to determine 
over how long a period this system of architecture and 
civilization continued. The well-known persistence in 
the habits of primitive peoples should make us cautious 
in assigning the beginning of their architectural works 
to too recent times ; while on the other hand, we may 
err in assuming that the latest occupation of these cliff- 
houses was very remote. There is nothing unreasona- 
ble in the view that they were still occupied to some ex- 
tent as late as the Spanish invasion, though there is no 
direct proof that they were. Most of the cliff structures 
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referred to by the Spanish invaders were Pueblo build- 
ings at lower levels in the cafions, and not the high 
clifftowns. Yet the transition from the stone cliff- 
house to the more modern adobe Pueblo is strongly 
suggestive that the latter are an evolution from the for- 
mer: an adaptation to the wants of larger communities 
and to differences in situation and available building 
material. The Spaniards found Pueblo tribes, using 
many articles similar to these found to-day in the cliff- 
houses. The bow with a sinew bowstring, arrows and 
spears with flint and bone points, numerous articles of 
dress made from the yucca, including sandals, cotton 
fabrics, similar food material, such as corn, beans, 
gourds and domestic fowls, and pottery of various kinds. 
They had no implements of metal, they ground their 
corn on metate stones, and it is said they planted it early, 
so that the late snows on melting would water it. They 
had no written language. Surely this is not a very 
different picture from the one sketched above from the 
remains of the cliff dwellers, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that one civilization was the outgrowth 
of the other. This does not prove, however, that the 
cliff dwellers were of the same race as the Pueblo 
tribes. Conquered or conquering races, may adopt 
the customs and methods of another race with 
which they have been brought in contact. The exist- 
ence of a system of architecture among a people does 
not show that they were the originators of it, they may 
have been mere imitators and adaptors. There is little 
question that the inhabitants of the Pueblos as found by 
the Spaniards were made up of a variety of tribes. The 
spoken language of the different Pueblos showed such 
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radical differences that we must assume former periods 
in which they were more isolated. Considerable physi- 
cal differences were also noticed. Some of the towns 
(presumably of the Moquis), had people who are 
described as having soft wavy hair and a “‘ somewhat whit- 
ish skin.” Here we have another link in the chain lead- 
ing back to the mummified remains found in the cliff- 
houses. The question as to the race of the cliff dweller 
cannot be answered, but that we have in the Mo- 
quis of to-day an admixture of the ancient cliff dweller 
isnot improbable. This does not in any way settle the 
origin of any of these tribes. The mingling of varieties 
of the human species may have gone on for thousands 
of years ; wilder tribes amalgamating with the more paci- 
fic ones, one community acquiring control of or partly 
destroying others, towns left in ruins, the earlier traces 
obliterated, leaving no clue as to the origin of the people 
or when the country was first occupied. 

H. H. Bancroft has done good service in showing the 
insufficiency of the historical, architectural and linguistic 
evidence in favor of the popular theory of the migration 
of tribes from New Mexicoand Arizona to those regions 
of Mexico, in which are found the great architectural 
remains of the Mayas and the Nahuas; or the reverse 
theory, that the Pueblo tribes are the offspring of a 
northern migration from these regions. While admit- 
ting the possibility of the unity of these races in the ex- 
tremely remote past, there is not sufficient evidence to 
show that their civilizations had any influence on each 
other. Whence came the race with pale skin, soft hair, 
and flattened skull? This question will probably never 
be correctly answered. 
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THE PopuLaTION OF THE Eartu.*—The seventh 
number of this publication, which was founded by Behm 
and Wagner in 1872, appeared in 1882. A considera- 
ble portion of the eighth number was ready for the 
press, when the death of Dr. Behm, on the 15th of 
March, 1884, put a temporary stop to the work, and 
circumstances have delayed its production till the pres- 
ent year. It will be henceforth published periodically, 
but at what interval is not stated. 

The total population of the earth is estimated at about 
1480 millions, divided as follows: Europe, with 9,729,- 
861 square kilometres + has 357,379,000 inhabitants; Asia 
has 44,142,658 sq. kil. and 825,954,000 inhabitants ; 
Africa 29,207,100 sq. kil., and 163,953,000 inhabitants ; 
America (N. and S.) 38,334,100sq. kil., and 121,713,000 
inhabitants ; Australia (and Tasmania) 7,695,726 sq. kil., 
and 3,230,000 inhabitants ; the Oceanic Islands 1,898,- 
700 sq. kil., and 7,420,000 inhabitants; and the Polar 
Regions 4,482,620 sq. kil., and 80,400 inhabitants. In 


“Die Bevilkerung der Erde. Periodische Ubersicht tiber neue Arealberech- 
nungen, Gebietsverinderungen, Zahlungen und Schatzungen der Bevélkerung auf 
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Gotha, 1891. 
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the figures for Asia are included the islands, excepting 
those of the Arctic ; Iceland, Nova Zembla and the At- 
lantic islands are left out of the calculation for Europe, 
Madagascar and other islands are excluded from the es- 
timates for Africa, and the Polar Regions from the 


American estimate. 


The detailed figures for Europe are : 


Central Europe : 

Sq. Kil. 
625,518 
Bosnia & Herzegovina,........... ‘ives 
Principality of Liechtenstein... ....... 159 
40,820 
é 2,587 

Northwestern Europe: 
Great Britain and Ireland............ 314,628 

Southwestern Europe : 
Principality of Monaco 22 
Republic of Andorra... ....+........ 452 
Spain (without Canary Islands)....... 497,244 
Portugal (without Azoresand Madeira) 89,372 
Republic of San Marino.............. 59 


Southeastern Europe: 


Population, 
49,424,135 
41,284,966 
1,336,091 
9,593 
2,933,334 
211,088 
4,558,095 

6,093,798 


105,851,000 


2,172,205 
12,954 
4,774,409 
1,999,176 
37,888,152 


46,847,000 


38,218,903 
13,304 
6,000 
17,246,688 
24,696 
4,306,554 
30,158,408 
7,920 
174,621 


90,157,000 


2,217,000 
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Turkey (including Crete)............. 168,533 
Bulgaria and E. Rumelia............. 96,660 
9,080 
48,110 

525,872 

Eastern Europe: 

Russia (and Poland)................ 4,924,567 


The Asiatic Details are: 
Siberia (without Arctic islands)...... 12,488,348 


Russ. Central Asia and Turkistan : 


Russian Central Asia... 3,504,908 
205,000 

Western Asia: 

Sinaitic Peninsula (to Egypt)........ 59,000 
Cyprus (British)........ 9,601 
Arabia. (not Turkish) 2,505,119 
Kafiristan and Hindu Kush.......... 71,000 
Baluchistan and the Afghan-Indian 

Central and Eastern Asia: 

Interior Chinese Territories......... 6,169,000 
Hongkong (Br.) and Macao (Port.).. gI 
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5,600,000 
3154375 
153,000 
200,000. 
2,157,477 
5,000,000 


18,482,000 


93»703,331 
2,338,404 


96,042,000: 


4,314,000 


5,327,000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
30,000 


7,107,000 


7,285,000 
15,475,000 
4,147 
209,291 
2,272,000: 
7,500,000 
4,000,000 
600,000 


1,020,000 


38,365,000: 


350,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,500,000 

266,000 


10,519,000: 
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382,345 


11,716,736 


British India (without regions in Iran 

and Farther India) 3,655,730 
Frenchand Portuguese India : 4,167 
Ceylon (with Maldives) 64.276 
Himalaya States 218,000 


3,942,173 
Farther India: 

British Upper and Lower Burma..... 414,951 
Lushai, Kachin and Shan States 321,300 
800,000 

Straits Settlements (British)... . 90,000 
French Farther India. 489,500 


2,126 451 


East Indian Islands: 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 8,270 
Sunda Islands and Moluccas 1,699.741 


296,182 


2,004,193 
For Africa the figures are : 
North Africa: 
Morocco (including the Spanish Pres- 


Algeria 
Tunisia 


North-tropical Zone: 
Tropical N. E. Africa 
Middle Sudan 1,548,100 
Western Sudan and Upper Guinea... 2,159,900 


40,072,020 


412,357,000 


278,582,000 
797,000 
3,038,000 
3,260,000 


285,677,000 


7,554,000 
2,000,000 
50,000 
9,000,000 
1,158,000 
18,914,000 


38,676,000 


28,000 


34,430,000 
7,000,000 


39,458,000 


8,015.798 
3,855,700 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
6,818,000 


21,189,500 


2,500,000 


28,422,000 
27,300,000 
33,034,000 


Japan (without Bonin Islands)...... 
India : 

Philippines and Sulu Islands......... 
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2,016,700 16,000,000 


10,302,900 104,756,000: 


14,100,000: 
12,400,000: 

2,900,000 

210,000: 

Mozambique 800,000 
Zambezi Country 1,350,000 
German S. W. Africa 5 200,000: 


31,960,000. 


Extra-tropical S. Africa: 
South African Republic : 679,200 
Orange Free State 207,503 
Swaziland and Tongaland 91,000 
British South Africa 2,570,000. 


1,317,230 3,547,700: 
The American countries are given in detail, as fol- 
lows : 


North America: 
British N. America 8,412,170 5,273,200 
French Possessions 235 5,983 
United States 9,212,300 62,981,000 
Mexico 1,946,523 11,395,712 
79,656,000- 
Central America 3,231,400 
West Indies 5,482,800. 


2,238,900: 

373,900 

14,600,000. 

330,000 

711,700 

2,789,400 3,203,700 
776,000 3,165,300 
1,334,200 1,434,800 


| 

Equatorial Region.................- 

i 

South-tropical Zone: 
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1,121,280 
The Australian divisions are: 

Australza (mainland).... ............ 7,627,832 


The Oceanic Islands are divided into: 


The South Sea Islands: 


New Guinea group............ 807,956 
145,892 
New Zealand group................ 271,067 
Sandwich Islands................... 17,008 
17,437 
Islands of the Indian Ocean........... 603,718 
The Polar Regions are estimated as follows: 
Arctic: 
2,169,750 
Uninhabited islands.... ........... 250,000 
657,000 


2,980,000 
1,204,400 
3,100,000 


33,342,700 


3,07 3,000 
156,622 


3,230,000 


837,000 
642,300 
673,500 
94,100 
92,050 
115,600 


2,454,600 


4,139,900 
825,357 


The lakes, gulfs, and inland seas named are included 
in the total area of each of the following divisions : 


Central Europe: 


Gulfs of the Baltic Sea.............. 3,446 sq. kilometres. 


Lake Constance and Lake of Geneva. 1,117 


Eastern Europe: 


Russian Central Asia and Turkistan: 
Aral and Caspian Seas............... 506,407 


1,000 
10,221 
69,224 
eeeeee 

80,400 
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Africa, South-tropical Zone: 


North America: 


It is to be remembered that, for many countries of 
the world, these figures represent only the Arodadle pop- 


ulation and area, estimated, in the absence of exact 


data, from the most trustworthy information within 
reach. 

The most densely peopled country is Belgium, with 
533 to the square mile. Then follow: The Nether- 
lands with 355, Great Britain and Ireland with 3109, 
Italy with 270, The German Empire with 233, Switzer- 
land with 184, France with 182, Austria-Hungary with 
169, Denmark with 146, Portugal with 123, Servia with 
116, Romania with 97, Spain with 88, Greece with 87, 
European Turkey with 82, European Russia (without 
Finland) with 48, Sweden with 27, and Norway 
with 14. 

In Asia, French and Portuguese India have 489 to the 
square mile, Japan has 270, China Proper 231, British 
India 195. 

In America, the greatest density of population is in 
the French possessions, which have 64 inhabitants to 
the square mile. The West Indies come next with 56, 
and then the United States with 18, though the States- 
man's Year-Book, 1891, makes the density 21.5. Mex- 
ico and Central America have, each, 15, Uruguay, Chile 
and Ecuador, each, 10, Colombia has 7, Peru 7, Vene- 
zuela 5, Brazil 4.8, Paraguay and the Argentine Repub- 
lic have, each, 3, Bolivia has 2.5, and British North 
America 1.6. 
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Australia has 1 inhabitant to the square mile, and 
New Zealand counts 5. 


Tue Nicaragua CANAL AND THE SOURCES OF THE 
MissIssIpPI AT THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL Con- 
GrEess.—Dr. H. Wichmann writes as follows in Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen, Band 37, X, (p. 250), concerning 
the remarks on the Nicaragua Canal, made by Mr. 
Stout before the Congress at Berne, last August : 

“Mr. A. Stout's address on the Nicaragua Canal was 
insufficient alike in form and substance; and a decided 
protest should be raised against taking advantage of a 
Geographical Congress to further a financial enterprise.” 

Mr. Stout (who spoke for himself alone) had but just 
reached Berne when the Congress began its sittings. 
He had prepared a paper, but other speakers were to 
follow him, and he confined himself in his address to 
pointing out in a general way the fitness of the Nica- 
ragua route for a ship canal. 

It is not easy to understand why the subject of an In- 
teroceanic Canal may not be brought before an Inter- 
national Geographical Congress, with or without the 
approval of Dr. Wichmann.* An interoceanic canal 
must largely affect the future of civilization; and geo- 


* The First International Geographical Congress was held at Antwerp, August 
14-22, 1871. This Congress considered the advantages to Belgian commerce likely 
to result from the opening of the Suez Canal, and recommended Mr, A. de Gogorza’s 
plan for a canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 

The Second International Geographical Congress held in Paris, August 1-11,1875, 
discussed the question of the proper line for a canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The Third International Geographical Congress, held at Venice, September 15-22, 
1881, expressed itself in favor of the project for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 
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graphers may be supposed to take an interest in the 
progress of mankind. 

The objection that the Nicaragua Canal is a financial 
undertaking does not dispose of the matter. It is a 
condition of most human activities that they shall be 
paid for; and Dr. Wichmann, who has devoted so much 
of his own energy to the success of Petermanns Mittetl- 
ungen, must be aware of this condition. It is under- 
stood that the Justus Perthes’ Geographische Anstalt, 
which publishes the W7t¢ec/ungen, is a private establish- 
ment, organized on commercial principles, and deriving 
its revenue from the sale of its productions. The In- 
ternational Geographical Congressat Berne,none the less, 
felt itself justified in voting a testimonial to the Justus 
Perthes’ Anstalt in recognition of its not wholly unsel- 
fish labors in the cause of geography; and Dr. Wich- 
mann does not appear to have recorded his protest 
against this recognition. 

The paper on Capt. Glazier’s pretended discovery 
of the source of the Mississippi River fails to please 
Dr. Wichmann. He says: 

“Tt was in the highest degree superfluous for G. 
Hurlbut to stir up the question of the Mississippi 
Source. It has been known for a long time in Europe 
that the pretensions of Capt. W. Glazier to the discovery 
of the real source were unfounded.” It was in the name 


of the American Geographical Society that G. Hurlbut’s: 


paper, having been considered by the Council, was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. It was read and referred to a 
special Committee ; and the unanimous report of this 
committee in its favor was accepted and registered as 
the decision of the Congress. Under these circum- 
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stances Dr. Wichmann’s expression of opinion seems to 
be a superfluous thing, the rather that it is an outcome of 
insufficient acquaintance with the subject. Capt. Glazier’s 
pretended discovery, said to have been made in June, 
1881, would have passed into. oblivion but for the un- 
fortunate action of the Royal Geographical Society, 
which published his letter and map in its Proceedings 
for January, 1885. 

Supported, and never disavowed, by this authority, to 
which he constantly appealed through the press, Capt. 
Glazier made himself an obstruction and a reproach. 
His pretensions owed their vitality to the help of a well- 
known European Society ; and it was nothing less than 
imperative that he should be made to take his true posi- 
tion before an International Geographical Congress, 
mainly composed of Europeans, and holding its deliber- 
ations in a European city. 


American Exursition Maprip.—The Spanish 
Government gives notice that a Historical American Ex- 
hibition, in commemoration of the Fourth Centenary of 
the Discovery, will be opened in Madrid on the 12th of 
September, 1892, and closed December 31st, following. 
The Exhibition will comprise all objects relating to the 
history, social condition and civilization of the New 
World, before and at the time of the Conquest. 

Articles for exhibition must be securely packed and 
delivered to the Committee in this city, after which all 
charges will be paid by the Managing Committee. 

Space for exhibition will be allotted, free of expense. 

All arrangements for display of articles must be com- 
pletely finished on the 31st of August, 1892. Objects 
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may not be withdrawn before the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Articles to be returned abroad will be passed free of 
duty. 

An international Jury will be appointed to award 
prizes, classified as follows : 

First Prize of Honor. 

Gold Medal. 

Silver Medal. 

Brass Medal. 

Honorable Mention. 

Mr. A. Baldasano, Spanish Consul-General in New 
York, is the President of the Commission in the United 
States. 


BELTRAMI AND THE Mississtpp1 River.—Prof. G. 
Ricchieri, in a report printed in the Bolletteno of the 
Socteta Geografica Italiana, for October, 1891, makes 
some remarks (p. 844) on Mr. Hurlbut’s paper, read 
before the International Geographical Congress at 
Berne. Prof. Ricchieri regrets the failure to mention 
in this paper the name of Beltrami, as one of the dis- 
coverers of the Mississippi River: and he does not 
doubt, that, if Prof. Pennesi, who has fully treated the 
subject of Beltrami’s exploration,* had been present at 
the Congress, the rights of the Italian traveller would 
have been defended. 

It is an easy matter to defend a man when he is not 
attacked. Prof. Ricchieri has failed to note that the 
paper read before the Congress at Berne was on “ The 


* Bollettino of the Soc. Geog. Italiana, June, 1886, p. 444, et seg. 
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Pretended Discovery of the Source of the Mississippi 
River by Capt. Willard Glazier.” 

The historical facts as to the real discovery were to 
be recalled with brevity. It was proposed to tell only 
the essential part of the story, as more than sufficient to 
show the emptiness of Capt. Glazier’s pretensions. 

Beltrami’s name was not mentioned, because it could 
have added no weight to the argument. 

Prof. Pennesi’s article, already referred to, makes the 
best of a dim case. It is certain, if we believe his story, 
that Beltrami visited the upper waters of the Mississippi 
in the year 1824; but it is impossible to tell how much 
or how little he discovered, through the wordiness of 
his rhapsodical letters, filled with inevitable sentiment 
and recollections of Lempriere’s Dictionary. His con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the source of the river 
was less than that made by Schoolcraft in 1820. 


SavaGE Rericion.x—The London 7Zzmes has an 
abstract of a paper on “ The Limits of Savage Re- 
ligion,” read on the roth of November by Dr. Edward 
B. Tylor (disguised as Taylor in Sczence of Dec. 4,) 
before the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

It was necessary, Dr. Tylor said, to distinguish the 
genuine developments of native theology among the 
lower races from the effects of intercourse with civilized 
foreigners. He held that, especially through missionary 
influence since 1500, ideas of dualistic and monotheistic 
deities and of the moral government of the world had 
been implanted on native polytheism in various parts of 
the globe. Three principal causes had been at work to 
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disfigure the original barbaric beliefs: 1—Direct adop- 
tion from foreign teachers; 2—The exaggeration of 
genuine native deities of a lower order into a supreme 
god or devil; 3—The conversion of native words de- 
noting a whole class of minor spiritual beings, such as 
ghosts or demons, into individual names alleged to be 
those of a supreme good deity or a rival evil deity. 
Conspicuous among cases of borrowing from the be- 
liefs of a higher culture was the famous ‘“‘ Great Spirit ” 
of the North American Indians; an undoubted product 
of missionary teaching. Missionaries and travellers 
among the tribes of the Orinoco region have recorded 
the names of great divine beings both good and evil; 
and these names, when translated, suggest an origin out- 
side of any native development of religion. They may 
be interpreted as ‘‘The Highest,” ‘“ Lord of All,” 
“Creator,” and ‘“ Our Great Father” ; and all these are 
obviously to be attributed to the missionary teaching 
which has been going on for three centuries. The 
Maipuris explained to Father Gilij how their spirit 
Purrunaminari (Lord of All) created man, and formed 
woman afterwards by extracting a rib from man during 
his sleep ; and, also, how light was created before the 
sun. They had an account, reproducing the very details 
of the divine birth, according to Christian dogma ; and this 


Father Gilij accepted as proof of a tradition preserved — 


from the beginning of the human race, overlooking the 
intercourse of the Maipuris with Europeans since the 
year 1535. These tribes of the Orinoco had stories of 
a universal deluge, with details plainly borrowed from 
the Europeans, such as the sending of the waters from 
which only one man escaped in a canoe, and the rat, 
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sent out to discover whether the waters had subsided 
and returning to the canoe with an ear of Indian corn. 

Australia supplied other illustrations of the subject. 
Bishop Salvado (?), of the Benedictine Mission in 
West Australia, gave an account of the savages’ belief 
in an omnipotent creator called ‘“‘Motogon” (held to 
be a wise old man of their own race) and also in a 
malignant spirit called “Chenga.” Sir George Grey 
and Advocate-General Moore, who had _ previously 
described and studied .this region and _ languages, 
found that the natives spoke of a spirit “ Mittagong,” 
who was an insignificant demon, identified with phos- 
phoric fungus; and as for “ Chenga,” he was not an 
individual at all. The dead were called ‘“ djanga,” and 
this word was applied by the savages to the white men, 
whom they regarded as the spirits of their forefathers 
returned. This misapplication of the name of a class 
to a particular person was largely due to the fact that 
communication between savages and white men was 
carried on in dog-English. The savage, living in terror 
of beings closely corresponding to our ghosts, or 
demons, learned to call these by the name of ‘“ devil,” 
and the white man, accustomed to the idea of a domi- 
nant Satan, wrote the word with a capital letter. 

The German Moravian missionaries, who went into 
the interior of Victoria in 1850, recorded that they 
found among the natives a belief in a spirit, ‘‘ Baiame,” 
the creator of all things, who dwelt above the clouds. 
Mr. W. Howitt also described this spirit, and gave the fol- 
lowing account, told by a native sorcerer, who had gone 
to Baiame for instruction in the supernatural: ‘“‘ My 
father had said, we will go to Baiame’s camp. He got 
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astride of a thread, and put me on another, and we 
held by each other's arms. At the end of the two 
threads was ‘Wambu,’ the bird of Baiame. We went 
through the clouds and on the other side was the sky. 
We went through the place where the doctors go 
through, and it kept opening and shutting very quickly. 
My father said that if it touched a doctor as he was 
going through it would hurt his spirit, and when he 
returned home he would sicken and die. On the other 
side we saw Baiame sitting in his camp. He was a very 
great old man, with a long beard. He sat with his legs 
under him, and from his shoulders extended two great 
quartz crystals to the sky above him. There were also 
numbers of the boys of Baiame and his people, who 
are birds and beasts.” 

Some of these details recall, as Dr. Tylor remarks, 
conventional Christian pictures of the Almighty ; and he 
concludes his paper by saying that, in examining a good 
many savage religions, he has been led always to the 
same result. In the religion of the lower races the 
civilized observer finds himself on familiar ground 
among ghosts, fairies, devils and deities of the sky, of 
the sun, and of the river. . Native religions extend, 
therefore, to the distinct appreciation of gods of high 
rank in a polytheistic system ; but to go one step further 
and to look for ideas of one supreme good being and 
one potent evil being is, in Dr. Tylor’s opinion, to get 
altogether beyond the religion of the lower races. 

The general soundness of the argument must be ad- 
mitted, but it mast be used with caution. It is con- 
ceivable that the idea of the fatherly relation may be 
extended by the untutored savage mind to the realm of 
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the spirit-world ; and Dr. Tylor seems to strain a point 
in his interpretation of the Baiame story. Conventional 
Christian pictures of the Almighty, even if they were 
commonly reproduced, would hardly be available as ele- 
ments of instruction for savages, to whom an engrav- 
ing, or a colored print, is almost without significance ; 
and the mental development of the civilized man con- 
tributes quite as much as the backward condition of the 
savage to their mutual misunderstanding. 

There is also a constant source of error in the assump- 
tion that missionary teaching, because long continued, 
must have reached all the tribes within a given area. 


Tue PIONEER OF OcEAN STEAM Navication.—It 
appears from an address, delivered March 31, 1891, 
before the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec by 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
that Institution, that the Royal Wellam was “the first 
Ocean steamship to cross the Atlantic solely propelled 
by the motive power of steam.” 

It is generally believed that the first steam vessel that 
crossed the Atlantic was the Savannah, which left Sa- 
vannah, Ga., May 20, 1819 (the New Am. Cyclopedia 
says zz 7818), and arrived at Liverpool about a month 
later ; but this vessel used sails as well as steam, while 
the Royal William was built by Canadians “expressly 
as an Ocean steamship to contend with the storms of the 
Atlantic,” which she did successfully, and made the 
voyage from Pictou to London in 20 days in the sum- 
mer of 1833. The fact is established by two letters of 
her commander, Capt. John McDougall, and by a mass 
of corroborative testimony ; but all this was so com- 
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pletely unknown that when it was proposed to lend the 
model of the Royal William to the Naval Exhibition 
in London, in May, 1891, Capt. Jephson, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Naval Committee, requested the 
Quebec Society “ not to send the model unless it could 
be well authenticated that the Royal W2lliam was really 
the first steamship to cross the Atlantic.” 

_ This very proper request utterly astonished Mr. Camp- 
bell. “What!” he exclaims, ‘a Naval Committee not 
know that our Royal William was the first steamship 
ever to plough the Ocean without the aid of wind, aye, 
and against it; that Ocean upon which Britannia boasts 
to be mistress, . . .!!" 

There is compensation in all things. If the Naval 
Committee had been acquainted with the history of the 
Royal William, Mr. Campbell might not have been 
moved to print his paper. The brave men who lived 
before Agamemnon are yet unsung, but the Canadian 
vessel has found her sacred bard. 


Tue MoosoneEe Diocese.—An undated letter from 
the Bishop of this Diocese, published in the Greater 
Britain Messenger for August, 1891, tells of an exis- 
tence under conditions strangely unlike those of the 
busy world. . 

The Bishop writes from “ Moose Factory, via Mat- 
tawa, Ottawa River, Canada.” He had been occupied 
during the early and latter parts of the year with 
“scholastic and translational duties.” His divinity 
students were entirely under his own charge, and his 
translations had employed every available moment. 
‘“‘T have now ready for the press,” he says, “the Penta- 
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teuch, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Lamentations, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel ; the Psalms and New Testament have been in 
print forsome years. The whole Bible will, I trust, form 
the crown of my missionary life, which, by the time this 
letter is in your hands, will have been of forty years 
duration.” A work as great and as futile as Eliot’s Bible. 

The Moosonee Prayer Book and Hymnal, both of 
the Bishop’s own translation, had reached him by the last 
“annual ship.” Moose Factory is on James Bay, at 
the mouth of the Moose River. A hundred miles east 
of Moose is Rupert’s House, where the Bishop, for six 
months of the year, ministered to the Rupert’s House 
Indians, and those from “ Mistasinee, Waswanepe, 
Nitchekwan, and Mackiskun,” who come once a year to 
exchange their furs for clothes and imported food. 
They showed by their contributions that they valued 
their spiritual privileges. 

In July the mission was continued to East Main 
River, and thence up the eastern coast to Fort George, 
and the storm-beaten land of Great Whale River. 
Eskimo and Indians were met by the way, “and here 
and there,” says the Bishop, “we made the desert re- 
joice with some of the songs of Zion.” 

The Eskimo were particularly earnest, and fixed their 
attention on their books ; and some of the Indians were 
equally good, “‘but many take but little concern about 
their souls, and think it enough for them to devote their 
attention to obtaining food for the body, a matter of 
no small difficulty in their ungenerous land.” 

Moose Factory, though little more than five hundred 
miles from Quebec, is apparently more inaccessible than 
Central Africa. 
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A Frencu Report OF THE PEARY EXPEDITION.— 
La Revue Frangatse, of December 1, has the follow- 
ing intelligence, presumably from its own correspondent : 

“The Americanexpedition of Capt. Peary,accompanied 
by his wife, is on the North West Coast of Greenland. 

“It passed the winter of 1890-91 at Whale Sound, 


and tried without success to reach the coasts north of 


Greenland by crossing the zzdlandszsen. It was forced 
to retreat to McCornieck Bay. 

“ The passage through the ice in Melville Bay was 
very difficult. On the 30th July, the steamer Ae left 
Ryder, who had just broken his leg. An expedition is 
to be sent next year to bring him back.” 

Mr. Peary, who is not yet a captain, left New York 
with a party, including Mrs. Peary, on the 6th of June, 
1891, in the steamer A?z¢e, bound for Whale Sound on 
the North West Coast of Greenland. The Aczte met 
with obstruction from the ice in the Strait of Belle Isle, 
but even this experience does not justify the steamer in 
heartlessly deserting Ryder, when he had broken his 
leg. It is true that Ryder had no business on board 
that galley, and ought to have been attending to his 
own affairs as commander of the Danish expedition to 
the eastern coast of Greenland ; but it is a satisfaction 
to know that the Revue Frangazse will pick him up, if he 
lives through the winter. 


Tue UnspeakaBLeE Vol. IV., No. 5, 
tells an instructive story of the American Expedition to 
Babylonia under Prof. John Peters, of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 

Among those who accompanied Prof. Peters were 
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Prof. R.. F. Harper, of Yale, Prof. Hilprecht, Mr. P. 
Field, and Mr. Prince. These gentlemen were well 
armed, and they smuggled their arms ashore at Beirit 
in defiance of the Turkish law, by a device which Dirk 
Hatteraick might have admired: 

“The revolvers and Winchester rifles were lowred to 
a small boat on the port side of the steamer, which for 
the moment was hidden from the view of the officials, 
and upon Nurian’s suggestion were wrapped carefully in 
oiled silk. They were then lowered into the sea. After 
the customs’ officers had left the steamer, a native dived 
to the bottom of the harbor, five fathoms deep, and the 
arms were recovered in good condition, and smuggled 
ashore in an unfrequented spot. Two days later they 
were delivered to the chief of the expedition, but the 
fees to various natives amounted to nearly the value of 
the fire-arms. Had the smugglers been caught, the pun- 
ishment, according to Turkish law, would have been im- 
prisonment for life.” 

This looks like a corrupt transaction on the part of the 
natives, clearly unworthy as they were of the confidence 
reposed in them by the gentlemen of the expedition. 

It was much the same in the interior of the country. 
The Turkish law prohibits the exportation of antiqui- 
ties, and in the face of this prohibition Prof. Peters and 
his party found themselves obliged to be constantly on 
the watch, and to spend a great deal of money in bribes 
in order to collect fifteen large cases of tablets and other 
antiquities and to transport them to the coast. When 
the collection reached Smyrna the Turkish governor 
coolly took possession of the entire shipment, and 
transferred it to the museum at Constantinople. 
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Lrblia reports that Prof. Peters became almost frantic 
with grief and rage at this confiscation of the trophies, 
acquired by constant vigilance and by so much money 
properly invested. Some of this money was recovered 
by the sale of the fire-arms to the natives, and some 
brands were snatched from the burning. Many smaller 
specimens, hidden in the clothing of the party, passed 
through the Custom House without detection, the way 
being made easy by the high character of the gentlemen 
and also by the exhibition of medals and coins, interest- 
ing to the unspeakable Turk. 

It is understood that the contents of the cases, now 
lodged in Constantinople, refer to the story of Bel and 
the Dragon, and the trickeries of the priests who served 
in the temple of the god. It is a loss to archeology and 
to the history of religious ideas, that Prof. Peters was 
unable to convey these witnesses to the solemn frauds 
of a heathen superstition to their destination in the halls 
of the Theological Seminary, open to the sweet in- 
fluences of light and truth, in a land where the natives 
neither bribe nor are bribed, but profess to walk by the 
law of duty and of conscience. 


FreNcH Routes To THE SupAN.—The first number 
of a new quarterly publication, Annales de Géographie, 
made its appearance in Paris, October 15, 1891. The 
Annales will be edited by Messrs. P. Vidal de la Blache 
and Marcel Dubois, and the subject-matter of each num- 
ber will’ be classified as follows : 

1. Leading articles on geographical questions. 

2. Critical and Bibliographical reviews. This division 
is regarded as much the most important of the three. 
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3. Correspondence, studies of particular districts, and 
general news. 

At the close of the year there will be presented a Re- 
view of the progress made in geographical knowledge. 

The second paper in No. 1 of the Aznales is by Mr. 
H. Schirmer, on “ France and the Routes of Access to. 
the Sudan.” 

Mr. Schirmer does not concern himself with the East- 
ern Sudan, which he regards as closed for a long time 
to come to Europeans. 

The case is different with the Central and Western 
Sudan, both of which regions interest France, in virtue 
of her position in Algeria and Tunisia, as well as in 
Senegambia and on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 

There are three principal approaches to the Sudan : 
across the Desert, by way of the Senegal River, and by 
the Lower Niger. 

Of these the Desert route is the most ancient. The 
elements in its favor are that it crosses a healthful coun- 
try and that it has for its starting-point an equally 
healthful coast region, inhabited by Europeans, and pro- 
vided with needful resources. Its disadvantages are its 
length—1600 to 1900 miles, according to the objective 
point—, the poverty of the intervening country, and the 
unmistakable hostility of the natives. 

The Senegal route is very much shorter. Medine, 
the head of navigation on the Senegal, is separated by 
280 miles from Koulikoro (not marked on the map, but 
situated on the Niger, about one-third of the distance 
between Bammako and Segou-Sikoro). In this way it 
may be said that the Senegal prolongs the great artery 
of the middle Niger, navigable at all times for more. 
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than 600 miles to Timbuktu and beyond it, and the 
ancient Arab geographers expressed, not so much a 
geographical error, asa commercial truth, when they rep- 
resented their Nile of the Blacks as flowing through 
the Senegal to ‘the sea. 

The disadvantages of this route are : the condition of 
the river, which is obstructed by rocks, so that regular 
navigation ceases 217 miles from the coast, at Mafou 
(misprinted M/a/folz on the map); the inconveniences of 
the coast itself, which make the true port of the coun- 
try not Saint-Louis, at the mouth of the river, but Dakar, 
125 miles distant ; and above all, the climate. Senegal 
will never be a colony with a European population, for, 
like the rest of tropical Africa, it is the home of malaria, 
and the chosen abode of yellow fever. It is, therefore, 
almost destitute of industrial resources, and the true base 
of operations in Senegal is Bordeaux. 

The Niger route passes through a still more un- 
healthy country. In Senegal the European, it has been 
found, can work during the dry season. The railroad 
from Dakar to Saint-Louis was built by white work- 
men, landed by the Société des Batignolles between 
November and June, and reémbarked for Bordeaux as 
soon as the rains set in. Nothing like this is possible 
on the Lower Niger, which does not flow through the 
Sudan, properly so-called, but through a region which 
belongs, by its climate and its vegetation, to Equatorial - 
Africa, with its virgin forests, its impenetrable jungles, 
its oppressive and pernicious humidity. The delta of 
the river is nothing but a foul and offensive expanse of 
mud, cut up by thousands of channels, bounded towards 
the inner country by the unbroken forest, and lined, 
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wherever the salt and the fresh waters meet, with jun- 
gles of the poisonous mangrove. Any one caught in 
this tangle is sure to have a sharp attack of fever, the 
Niger fever, that destroys with a touch one-half, or even 
three-fourths, of a man’s vital strength. Altogether, the 
delta of the Niger, the lower Niger and the Benue are 
to be counted, with Lagos, the Cameruns and the 
Gabun, as among the most deadly regions of Africa. 
Not even the worst climate, however, can nullify a good 
commercial position, and in this respect the Niger is 
without a rival. It is a distinctive feature of Africa, that 
it is almost without rivers that can be ascended from 
where they enter the sea. The Niger is navigable to 
Rabba, 470 miles from the Gulf of Guinea, so that 
steamers can reach the Hausa countries, which are 
among the richest and most populous in the Sudan ; nor 
is this all, for its great affluent, the Benue, affords access 
much farther into the interior than the Niger itself. The 
Benue flows in a deep /fau/¢ for more than 600 miles, 
and at the same distance from its confluence with the 
Niger is more than half a mile in width. Yola, at which 
point steam navigation now ceases, is less than 275 
miles from Kuka and Lake Tchad, and the river is truly 
what Barth called it: “ An open gateway through which 
the irresistible influence of Europe may pass into 
Africa”; and in the words of Flegel: “ The only really 
navigable route leading to the heart of the black con- 
tinent.” 

Mr. Schirmer reviews the history of the various 
efforts to interest the French public in one or another 
of these routes to the interior of Africa; efforts fre- 
quently baffled and frequently renewed, until the pres- 
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ent time, when attention is concentrated upon the route 
across the desert. The Transsaharan railroad is, in Mr. 
Schirmer’s opinion, an enterprise to be carried out, but 
not until France has established her power at Lake 
Tchad. Without the control of the countries on the 
Lake, he argues, the railway across the Sahara would be 
a waste of energy and of means, for there are no 
resources to be developed in the broad space of 18 
degrees of latitude between the southern outposts of 
Algeria and Bornu. 


Tue Missionaries Arrica.—Mr. Robert Needham 
Cust has sent a copy of his pamphlet on the Occupa- 
tion of Africa by the Christian Missionaries of Europe 
and North America.* This is the publication which 
was distributed at the International Geographical Con- 
gress at Berne, to the indignation of the Germans, who 
are therein reproached with the ‘“ brutal cynicism” of 
their methods. The President of the Congress left the 
responsibility of this now famous phrase with its author, 
and he has not seen fit to modify it. The greater part 
of the pamphlet is devoted to an enumeration of the 
missionary stations, Catholic and Protestant, established 
in Africa. These are classified in four regions, as fol- 
lows : 

Region of the North.—All the country lying to the 
north of the parallel of 20° N. Lat., from the vicinity 
of Suakim on the Red Sea to Cape Blanco, on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


*L’Occupation de |’Afrique par les Missionaires Chrétiens de |’ Europe et de 
l’Amérique du Nord, par M. Robert Needham Cust. Genéve, 1891. 

Stamped Hommage de /’auteur, and forwarded by the courtesy of M. Charles 
Faure, of L’ Afrique Explorée et Civilisée. 
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Region of the West.—Comprised between the paral- 
lels of 20° N. Lat. and 18° S. Lat. ; the western limit 
being the Atlantic from Cape Blanco to the mouth of 
the Cunene River, and the eastern the meridian of 20° 
E. Long. 

Region of the South—Bounded on the north by the 
parallel of 18° S, Lat., and on the west, south and east 
by the ocean. ; 

Region of the East.—Lying between the meridian of 
20° E. Long. and the Indian Ocean, and the parallels of 
20° N. Lat. and 18° S. Lat. 

The lists give the name of the church or the sect 
in charge of the stations, the family to which the 
natives belong, the faith, whether Mohammedan or 
Pagan, and the native language spoken. 

In the Preliminary Remarks, which fill ten pages, and . 
in other parts of his paper, Mr. Cust says many things 
with an evident desire to be impartial, but his habit of 
mind defies control. He says on p. 9 that “nothing (in 
his pamphlet) will indicate to what particular fraction of 
Christendom the author belongs,” and he adds, on p. ro: 
“the fault which I find with all of them (the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries) is the exclusion of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the country and the purchase, a¢ a low price, of 
boys and girls to fill their schools and recruit members for 
the future Christian communities.” This form of redemp- 
tion, rightly denounced asakind of slave trade, is by no 
means peculiar to the Roman Catholics. Mr. Cust will 
find, in Bittikofer’s Rezsebzlder aus Liberza (Band II., 
S. 344), the following passage, quoted from Bishop Fer- 
guson’s Annual Report of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission in Liberia for 1884-85: “One of the saddest 
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facts is this, that we are compelled to look on while an 
intelligent girl, upon whom we had set great hopes, is 
suddenly taken away by her parents, to become the wife 
of the very first heathen polygamist, who has acquired 
a right to her by the payment of the customary pur- 
chase-money.” 

_ This purchase-money, it is said on p. 343, is the sum 
of “15 and more” dollars paid by the Mission to secure 
the liberty of the girl to marry a Christian; and there 
seems to be no difference in practice between the Prot- 
estant and the Roman Catholic Missions, in buying 
converts, unless the Low PRICE paid by the latter consti- 
tute an aggravation of the wrong. 

Mr. Biittikofer learned his facts in Liberia, where the 
Protestants have had the field to themselves for sixty 
years ; and if, as Mr. Cust affirms in an eloquent passage 
(on p. 10) the knowledge of the Bible in their own lan- 
guage will put the Africans on the level of the European 
and the American, how does he explain the failure of 
Sierra Leone and Liberia? He himself says, on p. 19: 
“If the civilization and the religious opinions of the 
nations of Europe and North America were such as to 
exercise a predominating influence over the peoples of 
Africa, inferior in civilization and destitute of fixed and 
intelligent religious belief, we might have expected to 
find, after a half-century, some manifest proof of this 
beneficent influence in the English colony of Sierra © 
Leone and in the American republic of Liberia; but it 
is not so. No religious, moral or social impression has 
been made by the educated negroes of these two states 
upon the men of color with whom they are in rela- 
tion.” 
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The subject of Christian missionary work in Africa is, 
perhaps, too large to be dealt with in a pamphlet, even 
though this give expression to the views of a writer, who 
is without prejudice against Germans or Roman Catho- 
lics or Frenchmen. 


New Light on Dark Africa: being the Narrative of 
the German Emin Pasha Expedition, the Journeyings 
and Adventures among the Native Tribes of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, the Gallas, Massats, Wasukuma, 
etc., etc., on the Lake Baringo and the Victoria Nyanza. 
Related by Dr. Carl Peters, the Commander of the 
Expedition. Translated from the German by H. W. 
Dulcken, Ph. D. 

With thirty-two Page Engravings and Sixty-five 
other Illustrations from Designs by Rudolph Hellgrewe, 
and a large Explanatory Colored Map, representing the 
Progress of the Expedition from Day to Day. 

London, New York and Melbourne 

Svo. 1891. 


The real subject of this portly volume is the Great- 
ness of Dr. Carl Peters, recorded by himself. 

As a contribution to the Emin Pasha literature, it 
amounts to nothing more than reiteration of the state- 
ments made by Emin to nearly every one, who has 
talked with him since his return from Central Africa. 

Dr. Peters reached Shimbye, a little above 2° S. Lat., 
after many difficulties interposed by the English author- 
ities, and especially by Admiral Fremantle ; and his line 
of march led him from the coast in a general north- 
westerly direction to the Victoria Nyanza, and along its 
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western side to the southern end, and thence in a south- 
easterly direction to Bagamoyo. 

The first part of the route lay through the territory of 
the Gallas and the warlike Masais, and Dr. Peters 
selected this route, he declares on p. 221, because its 
reported dangers had daunted other explorers, and es- 
pecially Stanley. Thomson, who allowed himself to be 
bullied and humiliated by the Masais, is treated as a 
weakling. ‘I have tried,” says Dr. Peters, “to produce 
an impression on the Massais by means of forest fires, by 
fiery rockets, and even by a total eclipse of the sun, that 
happened to occur on December 23d; but I have found, 
after all, that the one thing which would make an 
impression on these wild sons of the steppe was a bullet 
from the repeater or double-barrelled rifle, and ‘then 
only when employed in emphatic relation to their own 
bodies.” 

It was unlucky for the Masais that the English had 
annoyed Dr. Peters on the sea, where the wretches were 
too strong for him. He can find no vent for his feelings 
but in alliterative Latin: “‘ Though I had been obliged 
to make use of stratagem against the English ships of 
war, I was certainly resolved to employ the means far 
more sympathetic to me, the vzs vem vz expellit, in op- 
posing any such violence by land.” This he never had 
the chance to do, for the Englishmen were horribly | 
afraid that he would grind their bones to make him 
bread; and they kept out of his way. He revenges 
himself for the disappointment by repeating all the fine 
things the natives said about him, and their contempt- 
uous opinion of the English. ‘ There have been Eng- 
lishmen here too,” said the Wapokomo. ‘“ But we know 
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that the Englishmen are quite little, and thou art very 
great. Thou art as God. Give us peace, great Lord ; 
we will do everything that thou desirest” (p. 134). 
Wherever he went, Dr. Peters was a great Lord; but 
he was heavy-hearted, and could only find relief by kill- 
ing somebody. Gallas, Wapokomo, Wadsagga, Wan- 
dorobbo, Masais and Wagogo were alike to him. If they 
were friendly they were killed, because they might 
change their minds; if they strutted like turkey-cocks 
and bragged they were killed, because they seemed to 
mock Dr. Peters; if they hid themselves, they were 
hunted down; if they came out in numbers, they were 
shot, for the great point was to keep up the Kupanda- 
Sharo feeling in the camp.* 

This feeling was the moral force of the men, but the 
Kupanda-Sharo himself was sustained also, he tells us 
on p. 193, by the great principle that makes itself felt 
through the universe, even in inorganic nature, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited justice. Nor by this alone did he 
walk ; his soul soared above the petty cares of life, when 
he looked on the Falls of the Tana, or the icy-peaked 
crown of Kenia, or the wondrous beauty of the land- 
scape on the Victoria Nyanza. Aspiration is as natural 
to him as gravitation, and he is a mine of sentiment. 
After a fight, in which he killed a number of Masais, he 
set fire to the homes of the tribe, and the sight of the 


* «*« Kupanda-Sharo, that is to say, climber of mountains, was the name which I 
had borne from the beginning of my expedition, and which is now becoming more 
and more known among the native tribes. My people had composed special songs 
upon this name, and these they were accustomed to sing upon such occasions as the 
present, especially the Wanjamwesi girls. I remember how, on that very evening, 
one of these girls, as she husked the corn, sang a song of which the burden always 
was: ‘Others have nothing to eat; Kupanda-Sharo gives us to eat’.”—(Vew 
Light on Dark Africa, pp. 188-189). 
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destruction called forth the following passage, warm 
with dear associations, and the flush of bloodshed. 
“What time the Advent bells were calling to church in 
Germany, the flames were crackling over the great kraal 
on all sides, and mounting towards the heaven ” (p. 239). 

Neither life, nor death, nor right, nor sense of shame, 
can stay the apostle of unlimited justice. 

He says on p. 329 that all his letters and reports, left 
in English hands to be forwarded to Europe, were lost. 
On p. 357 he tells how letters addressed to the gentle- 
men of the English expedition were handed to him by 
some Waganda men:... “I was on the point of return- 
ing them, when I suddenly perceived that on one of them 
H. M. Stanley was indicated as the sender. A joyful hope 
thrilled through me at this sight, that the news of Stan- 
ley’s departure must be incorrect, for if he was now 
sending a letter to Usoga he could not possibly have left 
the Equatorial Province five monthsago. Marco put an 
end to my uncertainty by tearing open the letter, and 
giving it to me to read; and under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which I was placed, I felt myself perfectly 
justified in doing so.” An illustration on p. 361 shows 
the reader in the act. 

Dr. Peters confirms by his observations the accuracy 
of Thomson's account of the Masais. Among these 
people there is a strict separation of the married from 
the unmarried men. These are called Elmoran, and 
they are warriors. Like Czsar’s Britons, they live on 
milk and meat, but must never take both at the same 
meal. The milk is generally eaten in a sour state, 

The Elmoran live in villages of their own, in the 
society of the young women, who are free to choose 
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their lovers. The young men are naturally reluctant to 
give up this kind of existence, but when the father sees fit 
to arrange a marriage for his son, the latter must submit. 

It may be a consequence of this submission that the 
husband is always indifferent to his wife’s conduct after 
marriage. 

Full of interest is the account of Uganda and its peo- 
ple. Dr. Peters is convinced that the Waganda excel, 
in the development of their intelligence, every other 
African nation. In contrast to all other negro tribes, 
the Waganda feel the necessity of progress. Christian- 
ity, it appears, has spread among this people with amaz- 
ing rapidity, when once the superiority of the white 
race was understood; and in its train have come the 
arts of reading and writing. Stanley had already told 
us that the Waganda used the Arabic characters. 

They have great mechanical skill, and at Rubaga 
they replaced in one of the magazine guns a lost part of 
the machinery, by which the cartridges were rapidly 
thrown out after the weapon had been discharged. 

The Waganda belong to the Bantu stock, modified, 
according to the native tradition, by a people from the 
north, called by Dr. Felkin the Wahuma, and identified 
by Dr. Peters with the Beyma, still existing in Uganda 
in very great numbers. The Beyma men keep to them- 
selves, but their women are everywhere sought for on 
account of their remarkable beauty. 

‘“‘So far as I saw,” says Dr. Peters, ‘the Beyma were 
of a slender type, with dewy, dreamy eyes, and features. 
of almost a Caucasian cast ; their color is light brown, 
and their faces reminded one of the figures in an ancient 
Egyptian temple.” 
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It may yet be discovered that the influence of Egypt 
formerly extended to Uganda. Dr. Peters notes (p. 421) 
that the name for the Nile is, in Uganda Ayzra, or 
Kytla, and in Usoga, Nyzro or Nyzlo. At Mengo, 
almost on the north shore of the Victoria Nyanza, are 
thirty-three royal tombs of the tribe of the Wakintu. 
These tombs are in the shape of cones, and the visitor 
on entering one, finds himself in a dusky hall, supported 
by a row of columns. In the background is a painted 
curtain and before it are the weapons and favorite mov- 
ables of the deceased. 

Behind the curtain is an area from which shafts and 
corridors, lined with textile stuffs, cowrie shells and other 
articles of value, lead to the coffin, which contains the 
embalmed corpse. These forms of burial are not met 
with in the other Bantu tribes, though they are known 
in Madagascar. 

Dr. Peters was told by Muanga (king of Uganda) 
that the most ancient of the Mengo tombs contained 
the primeval records of the dynasty; and the mission- 
aries confirmed this statement, though it does not appear 
that they had independent sources of information. 

The forcible “ rescue” of Emin naturally grieved the 
Commander of the German Emin Pasha Expedition, 
and he comes to the conclusion (p. 548) that “ Stanley’s 
enterprise has been absolutely hurtful in its effects for 
the general interests of humanity, and for the special in- © 
terests of England.” This is a case of the mote and 
the beam, for it is not to be doubted that the murderous 
raid, conducted by the leader of the Wadutschi (Ger- 
mans), has left an abiding hatred of the white man in 
the countries through which it passed. 
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Dr. Peters might do good work, if kept sternly in 
hand by a superior officer, but he has singular unfitness 
for command. 


Cuadros Americanos. Venezuela, Brazil, California, 
Guatemala, Montevideo y Ecuador. Por Manuel Llor- 
ente Vazquez, Ministro que ha sido de Espana en Am- 
érica, con un prélogo de Luts Vidart. 

Madrid, 1891. 


These “ American Pictures” are full of life and fire. 
His readers may, or may not, agree with the author, but 
they must confess that he stands by his convictions and 
utters his mind without fear or favor, in an aggressive 
tone like that of Sir Lepel Griffin. Like the English- 
man, the Spaniard has a fund of good sense and makes 
many just remarks, in spite of his settled prejudice 
against American institutions. Mr. Vazquez condemns 
with impartiality the political and the social life of the 
South American countries, in which he represented his 
government. Brazil (then an Empire) fares no better 
at his hands than Buenos Aires or Venezuela. He was 
struck by the commercial activity and the prosperity of 
Buenos Aires, and also by its pretentious air. ‘ During 
my short residence,” he says, “I heard more talk about 
- high life and aristocracy than in England, France and 
Spain ;” and he dismisses the subject of municipal ad- 


ministration in two lines : ‘‘ The aspect of Buenos Aires 
is dirty, and its streets are infernal. It is a torture to 
ride through them in a carriage.” 

He considers that the Argentine Republic has taken 
the place of Brazil as the leading South American nation. 
The political changes in Brazil would not have occurred 
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if the Emperor had been equal to his position; and 
Mr. Vazquez looks for a disintegration of the new re- 
public. 

Two places in America charmed him, San Juan de 
Puerto Rico and San Francisco, California. Patriotic 
feeling colors, but does not exaggerate, the descrip- 
tion of San Juan, with its natural beauty and cleanliness 
and thorough administration ; and here, oddly enough, 
Mr. Vazquez made acquaintance with a seductive com- 
pound, the vado de gallo, or cok-tecl.* 

He devotes a whole chapter to San Francisco, “a 
grand-looking city, with all the refinements and comforts 
of life,” and most picturesquely situated. He visited 
the Academy of Sciences, the libraries, the clubs, the 
theatre, the Cliff House, San Rafael and the other sub- 
urbs. He admired the cable-roads, climbing and 
descending the hills, investigated the Chinese quarter 
and lunched in the excellent restaurants ; and, as for the 
hotels, he doubts whether all the others in the world 
can surpass the Palace Hotel. Of the women he says: 
‘“When I was there, all the beauties of San Francisco 
could be seen in Geary Street at half past four or five 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, coming out from the 
matinées. They are, in general, finely formed, though 
perhaps too sculpturesque, with delicate features and 
vigorous, graceful figures. They go about alone, well 


aware to what they are exposed, and accept little favors, 


to which they attach slight importance ; but they are 


*So spelled, probably, to render the pronunciation of Cocktai/. It is not a 
pretty word, and a kindly gloom overshadows its origin ; but it seems to be formed 
of a verb and a noun rather than of two nouns and, if so, vad0 arriba would come 
nearer to the meaning than vado de gallo. It is no great addition, in any shape, to 
the wealth of a language. 
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generally respected, the piratical cruiser, so common 
with us, being here unknown.” 

The chapter on Uruguay is very entertaining. Mr. 
Vazquez defends the bull-fight as the school of heroism, 
much in the style of the English and Americans who 
uphold the prize-fight; he takes up a composition of 
Mr. Sarmiento’s, and convicts him of bad Spanish; and 
he tells, in E7 Mate de las Morales, a story of Uruguayan 
manners and speech, in which ¢ becomes s. 

In Ecuador, Mr. Vazquez met with Father Tobias, a 
Jesuit missionary who had labored among the Jibaros, 
a tribe of Indians dwelling on the banks of the Napo, 
in the province of Oriente. 

Father Tobias gave the following description of their 
habits and customs. 

They are untamed savages, and regard servitude as ' 
equally disgraceful with cowardice, and their bearing is 
defiant to the point of insolence. Their weapons are 
the machete, a knife, and a lance of chonta wood (a very 
hard palm), generally tipped with iron, procured from 
the whites. They use also a tube made of two strips of 
chonta wood, and a poisoned arrow, which they blow 
through the tube to a great distance. The poison, 
which is of a vegetable origin, is obtained from other 
tribes, living on the Marafion. The Jibaros are well- 
made, active men. Orton says (Zhe Andes and the 
Amazon, p. 171) that many of them approach the Cau- 
casian type, the beard and lighter skin indicating a per- 
centage of Spanish blood, but Father Tobias makes no 
such observation. Their dress consists of small clothes, 
covering the person from the waist half way to the knee, 
or, in a fewcases, of acotton cloth, striped red and black, 
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wound about the middle and hanging down. Some 
have learned the use of shirts and drawers. Both men 
and women wear necklaces of beads and bugles, and the 
face is always painted. 

They are the most industrious tribe in the province of 
Oriente, and plant, in the clearings they make in the 
forest, yucca, maize, plantains, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
cotton and tobacco. 

Women are beasts of burden, and the man takes all 
he can get. 

The dwellings of the Jibaros are well-built houses, 
made of the chonta palm wood. They are 15 or 20 
yards in length by ro or 12 broad, and 16 or 17 feet in 
height. The roof is made of aspecies of bamboo, the 
guddua,* covered with leaves to shed the rain. 

There is no social or political organization, each man 
being absolute master of his own household; and the 
children grow up like so many domestic animals. 

The only semblance of religion is the fear of the devil ; 
but the Jibaros who are in contact with converted In- 
dians have a conception of God and future rewards 
and punishments, as well as of the necessity of bap- 
tism. 

They are extremely superstitious and treacherous. A 
dream will make a Jibaro plot the death of another, and 
the assassinations, which are of frequent occurrence in 


the tribe, have no other origin. An offense is never 


forgiven, though years may pass before the opportunity 
for revenge offers itself. 

There is no such thing as open warfare. The Jibaros 
make, on the contrary, every demonstration of friendli- 


* Velazquez de la Cadena writes the word Guadzia. 
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ness until the enemy is off his guard, and can be killed 
without danger. 

In time of war they make signals to each other by 
blows upon a kind of drum, composed of the hollow 
trunk of a tree, 10 or 12 feet long and 2 feet in diam- 
eter. 

The father is the recognized head of the family and 
not, as among many savage tribes, the maternal 
uncle. 

When a clearing is made in order to plant the yucca, 
from which they prepare the chzcha that they drink, they 
begin a fast, which continues till the yucca is ripe for 
use. Their food during this period consists of plantains. 
and yucca, and occasionally a little fish or some birds. 

At the end of the fast they indulge, for six or eight 
days, in a grand carouse. 

They have a way of drying the heads of their enemies 
by removing the bones and heating the cavity with red- 
hot stones, until the flesh is mummified. These trophies 
are called Sancas, and Father Pozzi says (Annales de la 
Propagation de la For, Sept., 1871), that it isthe custom 
to attach them to the end of the hair, gathered in a long 
tress, when the warriors are going out to battle, or at 
the time of a great solemnity. 

The only musical instrument of the Jibaros is a flute 
made of a cane, with one large hole for the mouth and 
two smaller ones for the fingers. 

In their houses they use blocks of wood for seats, and 
they sleep on bedsteads made of four posts fixed in the. 
ground, and on these choxéa boards covered with guddua, 
split very small. They lie with their feet to a fire, which. 
is kept burning all night. 
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Beriin.— Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 
Travels in the Hznter/and of Kamerun in 1889-1891 


(Lieut. Morgen)—Guiana in 1890 (Prof. Dr. 
W. Joest)—Preliminary Expedition to West 
Greenland (Dr. E. von Drygalski)—Two Days 
in Atjeh (Sumatra), by Dr. A. Baessler. 


Lettschrife. 
Contributions to the Geography of Central Brazil, by 


Dr. P. Ehrenreich—Essay towards an Orogra- 
phy of the Kuen-lun Range, by Dr. Geo. 
Wegener. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
The Geography of South-West Africa, With a Bib- 


liography of South-West Africa from 1884 to 
1891. By Dr. Henry Schlichter—Mineral Re- 
sources of Colorado. By Wm. A. Bell, M. A., 
etc.—The British Association, 1891 — The 
Field of Geography. By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F. R. S. G. S., etc.—International Geographi- 
cal Congress, 1891—Britannic Confederation : 
V. Alternative Measures. By Maurice H. 
Hervey, Principal of the Illiwarra College, New 
South Wales—Notes on the Inhabitants of the 
Himalayas. By Colonel Tanner (Read at 
Meeting of British Association, 1891)—The 
Mapping of the World : Part 1V. North Amer- 
ica. By John George Bartholomew, F. R. S. 
E., F. R. G. S. (with a map.) 


Gotua.—Petermanus Mittetlungen. 
The Ocean Currents and the Relations of Temper- 


ature in the East-Asiatic Waters, by Dr. G. 
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Schott—Father Schynse on the South-Western 
Shore of the Victoria Nyanza—The Late Num- 
bers of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, by H. Habe- 
nicht—Cartography of Atacama, by Prof. Dr. 
L. Brackebusch—Dr..Anton Stecker’s Travels 
in the Galla Lands in 1882. From his Jour- 
nals, by G. E. Fritzsche—Ascent of the Volcano 
of Ollagua (Frontier-line of Chile and Bolivia) 
by Hans Berger—Geographical Determination 
of Positions made by Father Schynse in his 
Journey from the Victoria Nyanza to the La 
Longa Mission, Kondoa. Calculated by R. 
Spitaler, Imp.-Roy. Observatory, Vienna— 
The Fifth International Geographical Con- 
gress, at Berne, August 10-14, 1891 ; by Dr. H. 
Wichmann. 


Ergdnzungshef. 


Nr. 101: The population of the Earth—VIII—by 


Herman Wagner and Alexander Supan—Nr. 
102: The Adam’s Bridge and the Coral Reefs 
of the Palk Strait (between India and Ceylon) 
by John Walther. 


Lonpvon.—Royal Geographical Soctety, Proceedings. 


The Yoruba Country, West Africa. By Alvan 


Millson—A Journey through Gazaland. By 
Denis Doyle—Notes on the Present State of 
the Karun River, between Shushter and the 
Shat-El-Arab. By Henry Blosse Lynch— 
African Boundaries and the Application of 
Indian Systems of Geographical Survey to 
Africa, by Lieut. Col. T. H. Holdich, R. E.-— 


Journey across the Western Portion of the- 
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Great Persian Desert, via the Siah Kuh 
Mountains and the Darya-I-Namak. By 
C. E. Biddulph—A Journey through Part of 
Somaliland, between Zeila and Bulhar. By 
Lieut. Charles G. Nurse— Notes on the Sa- 
baeans. By Dr. A. Houtum-Schindler—Photo- 
graphy and Exploration. By John Thomson 
—Bar-Subtense Survey. By Col. H. C. B. 


Tanner. 


Mapkriv.—Socredad Geogrdfica de Madrid, Boletin.— 
Hypsometrical Map of Spain and Portugal, by 


D. Federico de Botella y de Hornos: Report 
by D. Francisco Coello-—Authentic Notices of 
the Famous River Marafién, by D. Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada—The Geographical 
Society of Madrid and the International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Berne—The Right of 
Search—The Natives of Burgos and Sant- 
ander in the Indies, 1536: An address read 
by D. Enrique de Leguina, Baron de la 
Vega de Hoz—The Congo Free State in 1891 
—Spanish - Portuguese - American Geograph- 
ical Congress (October)—The Galapagos 
Islands. 


Revista de Geografia Comerctal. 
Spanish-Portuguese-American Geographical Con- 


gress—The Policy of Colonial Expansion, by 
D. Rafael Torres Campos—The Island of 
Sibutu (N. E. coast of Borneo)—The Pasture 
Land de /a Contzenda (lying on the Portuguese 
frontier, between the Spanish Province of 
Huelva, and Alemtejo), by D. Maximo Ramos 
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—The Congo Free State—Spanish Guinea, 
by D. José Valero v Belenguer. 
nnales de Géographie. 

Exterior France, by P. Foncin—France and the 
Routes of Access to the Sudan, by H. Schir- 
mer—Recent Works on the Geography of 
France, by P. Vidal de la Blache—European 
Geography in Recent Years, by P. Camena 
d’ Almeida—The Geography of Africa in 1880 
and in 1890, by H. Schirmer—America, by 
L. Gallois—Oceanography and Oceania, by 
Marcel Dubois—Note on the Development of 
the Navigation of the Rhone, by A. Rainaud , 
—Notes of Travel in Northern Bulgaria, by 
A. Guilloux—The Siberian Railway, by P. Ca- 
mena d’Almeida—Chronicle, by Eug. Guillot. 

Société de Géographic, Comptes Rendus. 

Remains of Camille Douls—Railroads in the 
English Colonies—Navigation on the Sibe- 
rian Rivers and Lakes: Note by Baron A. de 
Bieberstein—Mr. J. Martin’s Travels in China 
—Map of the Sanga—M. Foa’s Notes on 
South Africa—M. Décle on the Zambezi—Sci- 
entific Station at Tor (western side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula)—Mr. Israel Russell's Expe- 
dition in Alaska—Dr. Meyners d’Estrey on 
the Astronomical Knowledge of the Dyaks, 
and on Paleontological Researches in Java— 
M. Rabot on the eastern Coast of Iceland— 
Discovery of a supposed portrait of Columbus V 
at the Chateau of the Valencay—Restoration 
of the Monument to Dumont d’Urville—A 
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Manuscript Atlas of 1563, by Stella, discov- 
ered in the Royal Library of Stockholm— 
Dutreuil de Rhins and Grenard in Chinese 
Turkistan—The Sacred Island of Puto (Chu- 
san, China)—Etymology of the word Senegal 
—The Expedition of Lionel Décle and 
Lalaing in South Africa—Brazilian Rivers— 
The Maunier Colony in Cordoba (Argentine 
Republic)—Monument to Doudart de Lagrée 
(explorer of Indo-China)—The Fans and the 
African Missions—M. Claine’s Travels in 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
Rome.—Soczeta Geografica ltaliana, Bollettino. 

The Geographical Congress at Berne, by Count 
Luchino dal Verme—From La Paz to Irupana 
(Prof. L. Balzan)-From Berbera to Oduan, 
by D. Eugenio Ruspoli—The Geographical 
Institute of Vienna and Its Labors, by Prof. 
G. Marinelli—The First Crossing of the 
Somali Peninsula; letters of Bricchetti-Rob- 
ecchi—Letter from Dr. Traversi—Ethnogra- 
phical Collection of the Southeastern Penin- 
sula of New Guinea, made by Dr. Lamberto 
Loria: with notes by Dr. G. A. Colini.— 
The Geographical Congress at Berne: letter 
of Count L, dal Verme, and Report by Prof. G. 
Ricchieri—On Two Letters of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci (1500-1501) by Prof. L. Hugues.--Eman- 
cipation of Colonies, by Prof. Dr. G. Coen. 

der Kars. Konigl. Geographr- 
schen Gesellschaft. 

The Beg Dagh and Malatia (Kurdistan) by Prof. 
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Joseph Wiinsch,—Rainfall of Croatia, by 
Arthur Franovic—Paraguay, ‘The Land of 
Women,” by Lieut. W. Kreuth.—Special 
Maps and Reliefs in Schools, by Prof. Dr. E. 
Richter.—Survey of the Tribes in the eastern 
Horn of Africa and their Camping-Grounds. 


OBITUARY. 


Prepro I].—The ex-Emperor of Brazil, an Honorary 
Member of the American Geographical Society since 
1878, died in Paris, at midnight, December 4, 1891. 

The funeral services were conducted with appropriate 
display, and a military escort accompanied the proces- 
sion to the railway station, where the coffin was placed 
upon the train for Lisbon, there to be laid in the sepul- 
chre of the Portuguese kings. 

The funeral car was received with royal honors at 
every town through which it passed. 

Dom Pedro was born at Rio de Janeiro, December 2, 
1825, and became emperor at the age of six years, by 
the abdication of his father. He assumed the govern- 
ment July 23, 1840, and, one year later, was crowned. 

Revolutionary movements disturbed the empire up to 
the year 1848, but they were all successfully repressed, 
and the condition of Brazil during the forty years, which 
ended with the sudden uprising of the 15th November, 
1889, was one of peace and steady progress. It is a 
question how much of this prosperity is to be ascribed 
to the wisdom and statesmanship of the emperor, uni- 
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versally believed to have been more deeply interested 
in literary and scientific questions than in problems of 
government ; but there can be no doubt of his attach- 
ment to constitutional freedom and his readiness to sac- 
rifice personal ambition to the good of his people. 
Something is to be forgiven to a monarch, who set an 
example of devotion to aims, noble in themselves and 
wholesome in their influence, for these are not the least 
permanent among the forces which sustain the vitality 
of anation. It is given to few among the rulers of 
men, as it was given to the ex-Emperor of Brazil, to 
pass from the world, followed by the regret and respect 
and admiration of every people. 
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HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEM- 
BERS AND FELLOWS. 


HONORARY 


BAKER, Sir Samuel W.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

CONSTANTINE NICOLAIEVITCH, the Grand 
Duke, President of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Geographical Society, St. Peters- 
burg. 

DuFFERIN and AVA, the Marquis of. 

ELDER, Sir Thomas, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

IsMAiL, ex-Khedive of Egypt 


LAYARD, Sir Austen Henry, D.C.L. 


MEMBERS. 


MARKHAM, Clements R., C.B., Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

McCuinTock, Admiral Sir F. L., R.N. 

NarEs, Rear-Admiral Sir George S., 
R.N.,.K.C.B. 

NoORDENSKIOLD, Baron A. E., Stock. 
holm. 

Pepro II., ex-Emperor of Brazil. 

RAWLINSON, Major-General Sir Henry 
C., K.C.B., Vice-President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


ABBE, Prof. Cleveland, Washington. 

AMMEN, Rear-Admiral Daniel, U.S.N., 
Washington. 

BARTHOLOMEW, John, Edinburgh. 

BREWER, Prof. Wm. H., New Haven. 

BROWNLEE, HARRISON J., C.E., Mani- 
toba, 

BONAPARTE, Prince Roland, Paris. 

CHAIX, Prof. Paul, Geneva, Switzerland. 

CHAIX, Prof. Emile. Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Davipson, Prof. Geo., U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, San Francisco, 

GARDNER, Prof. James T., Albany. 

GILLIODTs VAN SEVEREN, L., LL.D., 
Bruges. 

GILMAN, Daniel C,, LL.D., President 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

LECLERCQ, Jules, Brussels. 

LEsseEps, Ferdinand de, Paris. 

Longe, Col. C. Chaillé. 

Luce, Admiral S. B., U.S.N. 

LuMHOLTz, Carl, M. A., Christiania, 
Norway. 
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Maunorr, Charles, Paris. 

Maury, Louis Ferdinand Alfred, Paris. 

McCarTEE, D, Bethune, M.D., New 
York. 

NEGRI, Cristoforo, Turin. 

Ney, Count Napoléon, Paris. 

Prof. A. S., 

PERALTA, Manuel M. de, Liege. 

PuMP&LLY, Prof. Raphael. 

RAE, John, M.D., F.R.S., London. 

ROMERO, Matias, Envoy of Mexico at 
Washington. 

STANLEY, Henry M. 

E. E., Asst. Commissioner of. 
Crown Lands, Quebec. 

VINCENT, Frank, New York. 

VIVIEN DE SAINT-MARTIN, Versailles. 


Providence, 


WALKER, Gen. Francis A., LL.D., 
Boston. 

WRIGHT, Gen. Horatio G., U.S.A., 
Washington. 


Wyse, Lt.-Com. Lucien N. B., Paris. 
WHITEHOUSE, F. Cope. 
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FELLOWS. 


CORRECTED TO DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Date of Election. Date of Election. 


1859 Arnoux, Hon. William H. 1889 Adams, Hon. Geo. E., Chicago. 
1869 Auchmuty, Richard Tylden. 1889 Amory, Wm. N. 
1871 Atterbury, Rev. Wm. W., D.D. 1889 Atkinson, Hoffman, 


1872 Allen, Horatio M., Anniston, Ala. 
S. Orange, N. J. 1889 Armstrong, David W. 


1873 Albert, Halpern. 1889 Abbot, Edwin H. (L. F.) 


1874 Alexander, Junius B. Boston. 
1874 Avery, Samuel P. (L. F.) 1890 Andreini, J. M. 

1874 Agnew, John T. (L. F.) * 18go0 Astor, John J. 

1874 Allen, Hon. Henry Wilder. 1890 Anderson, Arthur A. (L. F.) 
1874 Amy, Henry. (L. F.) 1890 Alger, Horatio, Jr. 

1874 Agnew, Alexander McL. 1890 Ackermann, B. L., 

1874 Astor, Hon. W. W. (L. F.) Inwood-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


1891 Aufhauser, Samuel. 


1875 Amsinck, Gustav. 
1876 Appleton, Nathan, Boston. 1891 Arms, Geo. 

1879 Austin, William. 1891 Agar, Jno. G. 

1879 Agostini, Joseph. 1891 Adams, W. H. 

1881 Armour, Herman O. (L. F.) 1891 Atkinson, John B., 

1883 Ames, Adelbert, Highlands, N. J. Earlington, Ky. 
1883 Aub, Albert. 1891 Armstrong, Colin. 

1883 Atterbury, J. T. (L. F.) 1891 Apgar, Maj. D. J., U.S. A. 


1883 Aikman, Walter M. 1852 Bancroft, Hon. George. (L. F.) 
1883 Adams, William. Washington, D. C. 
1884 Abbott, Frank, M.D. 1852 Barney, Hiram. (L. F.) 

1885 Agnew, Andrew G. 1856 Baker, Francis. (L. F.) 

1885 Adams, C. H. 1859 Boorman, J. Marcus (L. F.) 
1885 Auchincloss, E. S. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
41886 Appleton, Wm. H. 1859 Bernheimer, Isaac. 

1886 Agassiz, Prof. Alex., 1865 Banvard, John. (L. F.) 

Cambridge, Mass. 1868 Banks, David. (L. F.) 

1886 Allen, Chas. Slover, M.D. 1868 Bennett, James Gordon. 

1886 Alden, R. Percy. 1868 Bernheimer, Adolph. 

1887 Andrews, Wm. L. 1868 Bernheimer, Simon. 

1887 Alexander, Robert C. 1869 Bailey, Jas. Mithlenberg. (L. F.) 
1887 Archbold, John D. (L. F.) 1869 Banyer, Goldsboro. 

1887 Allen, Timothy Field. 1869 Bickmore, Prof. A. S. 

1888 Alexander, J. F. 1869 Bierstadt, Albert. (L. F.) 

1889 Atkinson, C. F., Boston. 1872 Brown, Walston H. 


1889 Alexander, E. P., Savannah, Ga. ‘1873 Bailey, N. P. 
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1874 Bishop, D. W. 
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(L. F.) 

Bien, Julius. 

Bissinger, Philip. 

Backus, Henry C. (L. F.) 

Baldwin, Townsend B., (L. F.) 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Barnes, John S. 

Bonner, Robert 

Benjamin, John. 

Butler, William Allen. 

Barr, William. 

Belding, Milo M. 

Bookstaver, Hon. Henry W. 

Brownson, Commander W. H., 
U.S. 

Barney, Charles T. 

Beaman, Charles C. 

Bernheimer, J. A. 

Beckwith, Leonard F. 

Bedle, Hon. Jos. D. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Beekman, Gerard. 

Brownell, Silas B. 

Barnes, William. 

Beste, Henry. 

Belknap, Rear Adm. Geo. E., 


U.S. N. 


Brower, John. 

Bixby, Robert F. (L. F.) 
Blanchard, George R. 
Blatchford, Eliphalet W., 


Chicago, II. 


Bliss, Cornelius N. (L. F.) 
Barton, Oliver Grant. (L. F.) 
Brown, Rev. Philip A. H. 
Brand, James. 

Brown, J. Romaine. 
Barattoni, C. A. 

Banks, D. S. (L. F.) 
Baldwin, Edwin. (L. F.) 
Baldwin, Christopher C. 
Babcock, Samuel D. 
Backus, Henry Landon. 
Bamberger, Jacob F. 
Baldwin, Octavius D. 
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Bruno, Richard M. 
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Bouvier, M. C. i 

Beddall, Edward F. 

Berwind, Edward J. 

Bliss, Alex., Washington, D. C. 

Bond, Frank S. 7 
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Blagden, George. 

Biglow, Lucius H. (L. F.) 
Brown, Wm. C. 

Berrian, Charles M. 
Bradley, Leonard A. (L. F.) 


New Haven, Conn. 


Booth, Fredk. A. 

Bentley, John 

Bend, George H. 

Belden, Josiah. 

Barbey, Henry I. (L. F.) 
Barron, John C.. M. D. (L. F.) 


Tarrytown. 


Bristow. Hon. Benj. H. 
Booker, Wm. Lane. 
Bogert, S. G. 

Berghaus, Dr. Alex. 
Buckham, George. 
Bruce, Sanders D. 
Bancroft, H. H. (L. F.) 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Burgess, John W. 

Brown, Wm. Smith. 

Ballou, Maturin. 

Breckinridge, Hon. Wm. C. P., 


Lexington, Ky. 


Baird, John. 

Bacon, Lathrop R. 

Bogert, Henry L. 

Beers, M. H. 

Barstow, J. Whitney. M. D., 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Blake, Francis, Weston, Mass. 
Benson, James H. 

Beyer, John A. 

Barnes, Thurlow Weed, Boston. 
Bromberg, Fredk. G., 


Mobile, Ala. 


Bentley, Norman 8. 
Brimmer, Martin, Boston. 
Biddle, Edward R. 
Bigelow, Poultney. (L. F.) 
Baring, Thos, 

Bissell, Arthur F. 

Brown, Wm. Reynolds. 


1889 Baldwin, W. D. 
1889 Bleything, Geo. Dacre, M. D. 
1889 Bidwell, Chas. E. 
1889 Bidwell, D. H. 
1889 Browning, J. H. Brower, M. D. 
1889 Birdsall, W. R., M. D. 
1889 Barnes, W. H., Philadelphia. 
1890 Bliss, D. L. (L. F.) 
Carson City, Nev. 
1890 Benedict, Jas. H. 
1890 Barnard, Jno. F., Cincinnati, O. 
1890 Brooker, Chas. F., 
Torrington, Conn. 
1890 Bertschmann, J., Swiss Consul. 
1890 Bushnell, Jos. 
1890 Bergen, Jas. C. 
1890 Boyd, Jno. Scott. (L F.) 
1890 Brackenridge, G. W. (L. F.) 
San Antonio, Tex. 
1890 Brewster, C. O. 
1891 Booth, Edwin. (L. F.) 
1891 Briggs, W. S., Keene, N. H. 
1891 Bernheim, Gustav. 
1891 Babcock, Stephen E., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
1891 Belin, Henry, Jr., Scranton, Pa. 
1891 Boies, H. M., Scranton, Pa. 
1891 Barrett, Lawrence. 
1891 Barber, Amzi L. 
1891 Besly, Chas. Howard, Chicago. 
1891 Brice, Hon. Calvin S. 
1891 Bogue, Virgil G., Omaha. 
1891 Bendit, Louis A. 
1891 Bell, Ed. W. 
1891 Burtis, Ed. H. 
1891 Blanchard, Jas. A. 


1852 Colton, Joseph H. (L. F.) 
1855 Conkling, Col. Fredk. A. (L. F.) 
1856 Cooper, Hon. Edward. 
1868 Catlin, N. W. Stuyvesant. (L. F.) 
1868 Chapman, Joseph H. 
1869 Cullum, Gen. George W., 

U. S. Army. (L. F.) 
1870 Conklin, William A. 
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1872 Conklin, Edward E. (L. F.) 
1872 Crawford, Gen. S. W., U.S. A. 
1872 Clark, E. V. 
1874 Campbell, Allan. 
1874 Church, Col. George E. (L. F.) 
London, Eng. 
1874 Chickering, Charles F. 
1874 Comstock, Cornelius. 
1874 Constable, James M. 
1874 Crocker, David. 
1874 Crosby, Hon. J. Schuyler. 
1874 Colgate, James B. 
i874 Constantine, Andrew J. 
1874 Conyngham, Wm. L. (L. F.) 
1874 Crocker, Geo. A. 
1874 Chickering, George H., 
Boston, Mass. 
1874 Carter, Oliver S., Orange, N. J. 
1875 Clendenin, J. W. 
1875 Cameron, Sir Roderick W. (L. F.) 
1875 Cooper, George C. (L. F.) 
1875 Chittenden, S. B. 
1876 Curtis, Benj. L. 
1879 Coddington, Gilbert S. (L. F.) 
1879 Childs, George W., 
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1885 Tone, T. Wolfe. 
1885 Tiffany, Rev. C. C., D.D. 
1885 Turnure, Lawrence. 
1886 Thorne, Jonathan. 
1887 Turnbull, William. 
1887 Talbot, Charles N. 
1887 Ten Eyck, Sandford R. 
1887 Talmadge, Henry. 
1887 Thompson, Frederic F. 
1887 Townsend, Howard. 
1888 Thompson, W. Gilman, M.D. 
1888 Twombly, Horatio N. 
1888 Tompkins, Wm. W. 
1888 Tresidder, John R. 
1888 Taylor, C. Fayette, M.D. 
1889 Taylor, Franklin E. 
1889 Tuckerman, Joseph, Newport, 


(L. F.) 


(L. F.) 


1889 Topping, Henry S. 

1889 Teft, F. Griswold. 

1889 Townsend, Alfred M. 

1889 Tuck, Somerville P. 

1889 Thompson, Rob’t M. 

1889 Tatham, Chas. 

1889 Thaw, Wm., Jr., Allegheny, Pa. 
1889 Throop, Enos T. 

1889 Trask, Chas. H. 


1890 Thorp, John R. 
1890 Thorne, Samuel. 
1890 Tyng, T. Mitchell. 
1891 Teller, A. H. 


Fellows. 


1890 Turner, Elisha, Torrington, Conn. 
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1891 Toplitz, L. 
1891 Thaw, Benjamin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
1891 Thomson, John. 

1891 Tobey, Gerard C. 

1891 Toop, George H. 

1891 Taber, Chas. 

1891 Townsend, Jas. B. 


1884 Utter, Dr. Francis A. 
1888 Uhl, Edward. (L. F.) 
1889 Underhill, A. M. 

1890 Urban, Adolph. 

1891 Ulmann, Ludwig. 
1891 Ullmann, Emanuel S. 


1854 Viele, Gen. Egbert L. 
1868 Van Santvoord, C. 
1870 Van Brunt, Hon. Chas. H. (L. F.) 
1875 Van Buren, John D. 
1875 Valentine, Lawson. 
1875 von Post, H.C. (L. F.) 
1875 Vanderpoel, A. Ernest. 
1876 Van Hoesen, Hon. George M. 
1876 Van Brunt, Cornelius. 
1877 Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 
1878 Vanderbilt, William K. 
1880 von Hesse, Christian. 
1884 Van Siclen, Geo. W. 
1885 Valentine, Henry C, 
1886 Valenzuela, Enrique. 
1887 Voorhees, Charles H., M.D., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
1887 Van Alen, J. J. (L.F.) 
Newport, R. I. 
1387 Verastegui, Alberto, 
Havana, Cuba. 
1887 Van Slyck, Geo. W. (L. F) 
1887 Voorhees, Philip R. 
1888 Villard, Henry. 
1888 Ver Planck, Wm. G. 
1889 Vanderbilt, Geo. W. 
1889 Van Devanter, Willis, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
1890 Valentine, Ferdinand C,, M.D. 
1890 Vose, Geo. H. 


(L. F.) 
(L. F.) 


(L. F.) 
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1891 Vogel, Heyman: 
1891 Van Winkle, Edgar B., 
Lakewood, N. J. 


1854 Webb, William H. 
1866 Wendell, Jacob. (L. F.) 
1868 White, Alexander M. 
1870 Webster, Sidney. 
1870 Wilson, Gen. Jas. Grant. (L. F.) 
1870 Wright, E. Kellogg. 
1870 Ward, T. W. 
1872 Wetmore, Wm. Boerum. (L. F.) 
1873 Wiener, Joseph, M.D. (L. F.) 
1874 Weyman, Charles S. 
1874 Wheeler, Everett P. 
1874 Wetmore, Hon. George P. (L. F.) 
1875 Work, J. Henry. 
1875 White, David, 

Ft. Montgomery, N. Y. 
1875 Winslow, Gen. Edward F. 


_ 1875 Whitehead, Comdr. Wm., U.S.N. 


1875 White, Loomis L. 
1876 Wedemeyer, A. J. D., Liberty, N.Y. 
1877 Ward, W. S., Denver, Colo. 
1877 Waters, James T. 
1877 Woodruff, Col. D., U.S. A. 
1878 Whitehead, Henry M., (L. F.) 
1878 Whittemore, Charles. 
1879 Watson, Francis A. (L. F.) 
1880 Wilson, James. (L. F.) 
1881 Wilson, John. 
1882 Wadsworth, John H, 
1882 Waddingham, Wilson. (L. F.) 
1882 Williams, David. (L. F.) 
1882 Winthrop, Robert. (L. F.) 
1883 Wilson, Theodore. 
1884 Wheelwright, Wm. D. 
1884 Watson, George H. (L. F.) 
1884 Wood, Wm. H. S. 
1886 Wright, Wm. Phillips. 
1886 Walsh, Richard M. L. 
1886 White, Hon. S. V. (L. F.) 
1886 Wiman, Erastus. 
1886 Walker, John A., 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Fellows. 


1886 Whitehouse, J. H. 
1886 White, Horace. 
1886 Watson, Wm. P. 
1886 Ward, John E. 
1887 White, Julian Leroy. (L. F.) 
Baltimore. 
1887 White, William Aug. 
1887 White, Alfred T. 
1887 Wilson, J. Wall. 
1887 Wheelock, George G., M.D. 
1887 White, Andrew J. 
1887 White, Henry, London, Eng. 
1887 Whitely, James. 
1887 Wilcox, Stephen. 
1887 Westcott, Clarence L. 
1887 Welling, W. Brenton. 
1888 West, Hon. George, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y- 
1888 Whitehouse, W. Fitzhugh. 
1888 Wynkoop, Francis S. 
1888 Walsh, F. J. 
1888 Witherbee, Frank S. 
1888 Wynkoop, G. H., M.D. 
1888 West, Frederick T. 
1888 Woodward, Jas. T. (L. F.) 
1888 Wendell, Ten Eyck. 
1888 Worthington, Robt. H. 
1888 Wetmore, Edmund. 
1888 Winslow, Daniel. 
1889 Warner, Lucien C. 
188g Wood, Wallace. 
1889 Weber, Christian. 
1889 Warfield, Ethelbert D., 
Oxford, O. 
1889 Webster, Harrison E., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
1889 Waterbury, John I. 
1890 Williams, Norman. (L. F.) 
Chicago. 
1890 Weir, Chas. G. 
18g0 Wadsworth, Herbert. (L. F.) 
Avon, N. Y. 
1890 Wells, Edward, Jr. 
1891 Wolcott, Henry Roger, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Corresponding Soczeties. XXXIX 


1891 Wise, Charles. 1888 Young, Edward F. C., 

1891 Whitney, Hon. Milton B., Jersey City, N. J. 
Westfield, Mass. 

1891 Walker, Jno. Brisben. 

1891 White, Miss Georgiana. 

1891 Waters, Edward Emerson. 


1891 Young, Frederick S., 
Troy, N. Y. 
1891 Young, Edward L, 


1875 Zollikoffer, Oscar. 


1874 Young, Mason, 1884 Zabriskie, Andrew C, 


(L. F.) 


FELLOWS AND MEMBERS DECEASED, 18o1. 


Alexander Mc L. Agnew, October 16. Leonard G. Hun, March 11. 


Hon. Henry Wilder Allen, October 13. John L. Hardee, March 12. 

N. P. Bailey, October 12. Samuel C, Harriot, April 24. 

Hon. George Bancroft, January 17. Oswald Jackson, November 30. 

John Banvard, May 16. Col. H. L. Kendrick, U. S. A., May 24. 
John Baird, October 17. Charles H. Kalbfleisch, June 17. 
Lawrence Barrett, March 20. Edwin R. Livermore, October 4. 
Charles F. Chickering, March 23. Robert J. Livingston, February 22. 
Col. F. A. Conkling, September 18. Nathan Littauer, May 8. 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., March 29. Arthur Macy, April 14. 

Richard J. Dodge, August 2. Gen. John J. Milhau, May 8. 

Edward C. Donnelly, fanuary 4. W. Y. Mortimer, December 4. 

Eugene Du Bois, June 26. J. Angus Manning, June 9. 

John P. Fellows, April 13. William P. Powers, September 27. 
Elias L. Frank, December 23. Pedro II, ex-Emperor of Brazil, Dec. 4. 
Hon. Melbourne H. Ford, April 20. Gen. Henry S. Sanford, May 21. 
Clinton Gilbert, November 29. William H. Stanford, July 5. 

George Bird Grinnell, December 19. Lawson Valentine, May 5. 


Caleb S. Green, February 20. 
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List of Foreign and Domestic Geographical and othér Scientific 
Bodies with which this Society ts in Communication and - 
Constant Exchange of Publications. 


ALASKA; 
Alaskan Society of Natural History and Ethnology, Sitka. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: 

Academia Nacional de Ciencias, Cérdoba. 

Instituto Geografico Argentino, Buenos-Aires. 

Sociedad Geografica Argentina, Buenos-Aires. 
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AUSTRALIA: 
Philosophical Society of North Queensland, Brisbane. 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Queensland Branch, Brisbane,. 
Royal Society of Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane. 
Melbourne Observatory, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Public Library, Museum, and National Gallery, Melbourne. 
Department of Mines, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, N. S. W. 
AUSTRIA: 
Ferdinandeum, Innsbruck. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Krakau. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Prague. 
K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna. 
K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
K. K. Geolog. Reichsanstalt, Vienna. 
K. K. Naturhist: Hofmuseum, Vienna. 
K. K. Militér-Geographisches Institut, Vienna. 
BELGIUM : 
Société Belge de Géographie, Antwerp. 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Brussels. 
Société Royale Belge de Géographie, Brussels. 
BRAZIL : 
Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Instituto Historico, Geographico, e Ethnographico do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 
Museu Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 
Observatorio, Rio de Janeiro. 
Secgao da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa no Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sociedade de Geographia, Rio de Janeiro. 
Comm: Geog: e Geologica da Prov: de S. Paulo, S. Paulo. 
CALIFORNIA : 
California Historical Society, Berkeley. . 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Historical Society of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
Geographical Society of the Pacific, San Francisco, 
Mercantile Library Association, San Francisco. 
State Mining Bureau, San Francisco. 
CANADA: 
Nova Scotian Institute of Science, Halifax. 
Hamilton Association, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 
Department of the Interior, Topographical Surveys Branch, Ottawa. 
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Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa. 
Geographical Society, Quebec. 

Literary and Historical Society, Quebec. 
Canadian Institute, Toronto. 


CHILE: 
Der Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Verein, Santiago. 
Observatorio Astrondémico, Santiago. 
Oficina Central de Estadistica, Santiago. 
Oficina Hidrografica de Chile, Santiago. 

CHINA: 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Statistical Department, Inspectorate-General Imp. Maritime Customs, 
Shanghai. 


COLORADO : 
Colorado Scientific Society, Denver. 

CONNECTICUT : 
Scientific Association, Meriden. 
American Oriental Society, New Haven. 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Haven. 
Library of Yale University, New Haven. 
Ferguson Library, Stamford. 

Costa RICA: 
Oficina de Dep. y Canje de Publicaciones, San José. 
La Gaceta, Diario Oficial, San José. 

DENMARK: 
Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, Copenhagen. 
Royal Danish Geographical Society, Copenhagen. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Board on Geographic Names, Washington. 
Philosophical Society, Washington. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Department of State, Washington. 

Bureau of Education, Washington. 
Hydrographic Office, Washington. 

Bureau of American Republics, Washington. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington. 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
Geological Survey, Washington. 

Library of Congress, Washington. 

National Geographic Society, Washington. 
Metropolitan Club, Washington. 

Office of Library and War Records, Navy Department, Washington. 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, Washington. 
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Ecypt: 


Société Khédiviale de Géographie, Cairo. 


ENGLAND. 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Falmouth. 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Liverpool. 
Royal Colonial Institute, London. 

Royal Institution, London. 

Royal Geographical Society, London. 

Royal Society, London. 

Meteorological Office, London. 

Statistical Society, London. 

Victoria Institute, London. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Manchester. 
Manchester Geographical Society,’ Manchester. 
Statistical Society, Manchester. 

Tyneside Geographical Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Royal Geological Society, Penzance. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society, York. 


FRANCE: 


Société d’Etudes Scientifiques, Angers. 

Académie des Sciences et Belles Lettres, Angers. 
Société de Géographie Commerciale, Bordeaux. 
Société des Sciences Naturelles, Cherbourg. 

Union Géographique du Nord de la France, Douai. 
Société de Géographie Commerciale, Havre. 
Société de Géographie, Lille. 

Société de Géographie, Lyons. 

Société de Géographie, Marseilles. 

Société Languedocienne de Géographie, Montpellier. 
Société de Géographie, Paris. 

Société de Géographie Commerciale, Paris. 

Société de Topographie, Paris. 

Soc. Académique Indo-Chinoise, Paris, 

Soc. d’Etudes Japonaises, Paris. 

Société de Géographie, Rochefort. 

Société Normande de Géographie, Rouen. 

Société de Géographie, Saint-Nazaire. 

Société Académique Franco-Hispano-Portugaise, Toulouse. 
Société de Géographie, Toulouse. 

Société de Géographie, Tours. 

Société Polymathique du Morbihan, Vannes. 


GERMANY : 

Kolonialgesellschaft, Berlin. 

Kaiserl : Statist: Amt, Berlin. 

K@6nigl ; Preuss: Statist: Bureau, Berlin. 
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‘Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin. 

K@nigl. Preuss: geologisch : Landesanstalt, Berlin. 
-Geographische Gesellschaft, Bremen. 
-Geographische Gesellschaft, Carlsruhe. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde, Darmstadt. 

‘Verein fiir Erdkunde, Dresden. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Emden. 

Physikal. Verein, Frankfurt-a-M. 

‘Verein fiir Geog. und Statistik, Frankfurt-a-M. 

Naturwiss : Verein des Reg.-Bezirks, Frankfort-a-O. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Gorlitz. 

K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Géttingen. 
‘Geographische Gesellschaft, Greifswald. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde, Halle-a-S. 

Leopoldino Carolina Akademie, Halle-a-S. 
“Geographische Gesellschaft, Hamburg. 

Geographische Gesellschaft, Hanover. 
-Geographische Gesellschaft, Jena. 

Naturwiss. Verein fiir Schleswig-Holstein, Kiel. 

K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde, Leipzig. 

‘Geographische Gesellschaft, Liibeck. 

Verein fiir Erdkunde, Metz. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich. 

Geographische Gesellschaft, Munich. 

Verein fiir Handelsgeographie, Stuttgart. 
Verein fiir Vaterlind. Naturkunde, Stuttgart. 

Verein fiir Naturkunde, Wiesbaden. 

GUATEMALA : 
Direccion General de Estadistica, Guatemala. 
Ministerio de Fomento, Guatemala. 
HUNGARY: 
Gewerbeschule, Bistritz. 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Buda-Pest. 
Hungarian Geog. Society, Buda-Pest. 
Royal Hungarian University, Buda-Pest. 
Verein fiir Siebenbiirg : Landeskunde, Hermanstadt. 
Ungar: Karpathen-Verein, Iglo. 
ILLINOIs : 

Chicago Historical Society, Chicago. 
INDIANA : 

Brookville Society of Natural History, Brookville. 
IowA: 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Davenport. 
Historical Society, Iowa City. 
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IRELAND : 
Natural History and Philosophical Society, Belfast. 
Royal Dublin Society, Dublin. 
ITALY : 
Sez. Fiorentina della Societa Africana, Florence. 
R. Biblioteca Naz. Centrale, Florence. 
Societa d’Esplorazione Commerciale, Milan. 
Societa Americana d’Italia, Naples. 
Societa Africana d’Italia, Naples. 
Istituto Cartografico Italiano, Rom. 
Ministerio di Agricoltura, Industriae Commercio, Rome. 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Emanuele, Rome. 
Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome. 
British and American Archeological Society, Rome. 
Direzione Gen. della Statistica, Rome. 
Cosmos, Turin. 
JAPAN : 
Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 
Geographical Society, Tokyo. 
Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo. 
Seismological Society, Tokyo. 
JAVA: 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia- 
MARYLAND : 
Naval Institute, Annapolis. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston. 
State Library, Boston. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
Public Library, Boston. 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
Library of Harvard University, Cambridge. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Salem. 
Essex Institute, Salem. 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem. 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
Society of Antiquity, Worcester. 
MEXICo: 


Museo Nacional, Mexico. 

Observatorio Meteorol: Magn. Central, Mexico. 

Sociedad Mexicana de Geograffa y Estadistica, Mexico. 
Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,’’ Mexico. 

Ministerio de Fomento, Mexico. 

Observatorio Astronémico Nacional de Tacubaya, Mexico. 
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MICHIGAN: 


Public Library, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA : 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Minneapolis. 
Geol. and Nat. History Survey, University, Minneapolis. 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
MISSOURI : 
Academy of Sciences, St. Louis. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA : 
State Historical Society, Lincoln. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
NETHERLANDS : 
Aardrijks: Genootschap, Amsterdam. 
K. Instituut voor de Taal-L-en V-van Nederlandsch-Indié, The Hague. 
Nederlandsch Meteor: Instituut, Utrecht. 
New HAMPSHIRE : 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. 


NEw JERSEY: 
Free Public Library, Jersey City. 
New YorK: 
State Museum of Natural History, Albany. 
State Library, Albany. 
Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 
Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo. 
Academy of Sciences, New York. 
Military Service.Institution, Governor’s Island, New York. 
New York Historical Society, New York. 
New York Linnean Society, New York. 
Am. Museum of Nat. History, New York. 
Vassar Brothers Institute, Poughkeepsie. 
Academy of Science, Rochester. 
Oneida Historical Society, Utica. 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 
NEw ZEALAND : 
The New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
Norway : 
Norse Geographical Society, Christiania. 
Royal University, Christiania. 
Central Bureau of Statistics, Christiania. 


OHIO: 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Cincinnati. 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio History Society, Cleveland. 
Library of Oberlin College, Oberlin. 
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PENNSYLVANIA : 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Historical and Geological Society of Wyoming, Wilkesbarre. 
‘PERU : 
Sociedad Geografica, Lima. 
PORTUGAL : 
Academia Real das Sciencias, Lisbon. 
Commissio Central Permanente de Geographia, Lisbon. 
Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon. 
Ministerio de Marinha e Ultramar, Lisbon. 
ROMANIA : 
Societatea Geog. Romana, Bucharest. 
RUSSIA : 
Société de Géographie Finlandaise, Helsingfors. 
Société de l’Histoire Naturelle, Kazan. 
Société des Naturalistes, Kief. 
Museum of Applied Sciences, Moscow. 


Section Géographique de la Soc. Imp. des Amis des Sciences Naturelles, 


Moscow. 
Sooiété des Naturalistes de la Nouvelle Russie, Odessa. 


Orenburg Section of the Imp. Russ. Geographical Society, Orenburg. 


Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 
Caucasian Section of the Imp. Russ. Geog. Society, Tiflis. 
SCOTLAND : 
Geologieal Society, Edinburgh. 
Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 
Philosophical Society, Glasgow. 
SouTH CAROLINA : 
Charleston Library Society, Charleston. 
SPAIN : 
Sociedad Espafiola de Geografia Comercial, Madrid, 
Sociedad Geografica, Madrid. 
Observatorio Meteorolégico de Manila, Filipinas. 
SWEDEN : 
University of Lund, Lund. 
Central Bureau of Statistics, Stockholm. 
Society for Anthropology and Geography, Stockholm. 
Société Royale des Sciences, Upsal. 


SWITZERLAND : 
Mittelschweizer : Geog :-Comm : Gesellschaft, Aarau. 
Hist. und Antiq. Gesellschaft, Basle. 
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Geographische Gesellschaft, Bern. 
Société de Géographie, Geneva. 
Soc. Neuchateloise de Géographie, Neuchatel. 
Geog. Comm. Gesellschaft, St. Gall. 
Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Zurich. 
TENNESSEE : 
State Board of Health, Nashville. 
WISCONSIN 
State Historical Society, Madison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


PURCHASES. 


Other Countries, by Maj. W. Morrison Bell, 2 vols. 8vo, Lon-- 
don, 1872; Journal of the Swedish Embassy, 1653 and 1654, by 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1772; Spain, by S. 
P. Scott, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1886 ; Voyage of Pyrard de Laval to- 
the East Indies (Hakluyt Soc.) vol. 2, pt. 2, London, 1890 ; Atlas 
of Metropolitan District New York, by J. Bien and C. C. Vermeule, 
folio, New York, 1891; Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the 
Equator, by A. J. Mounteney—Jephson, 8vo, London, 1890 ; Travels 
in Africa, 1875-1878, by Wilhelm Junker, 8vo, London, 1890; 
Churches of Constantine at Jerusalem, tr. by J. H. Bernard, 8vo, 
London, 1891 ; Life of Ferdinand Magellan, by F. H. H. Guille- 
mard, 8vo, London, 1890; Mungo Park and the Niger, by Joseph 
Thomson, 8vo, London, 1890; Palestine, by Maj. C. R. Conder, 
8vo, London, 1889 ; Theory of the Glaciers of Savoy, by le Cha- 
noine Rendu (tr.) 8vo, London, 1874; Amsterdam et Venise, par 
H. Havard, 8vo Paris, 1876; Travels in the Caucasus, Persia and 
Turkey in Asia, by Max von Thielmann, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1875 ; 
History of the United States, Administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison, 9 vols., 8vo, New York, 1890; Nouvelle Géographie 
Universelle, par E. Reclus, vol. 17, 8vo, Paris, 1891; Reise- 
bilder aus Liberia, von J. Biittikofer, vol. 2, Leiden, 1890 ; History 
of Jews of Spain and Portugal, by E. H. Lindo, 8vo, London, 1848; 
One Year in Sweden, by Horace Marryat, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 
1862 ; Two Years in Switzerland, by F. Bremer, 2 vols., 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1861 ; The Chinese As They Are, by G. Tradescant Lay, 8vo, . 
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London, 1841 ; Journey to Falls of the Cavery, by Lieut. H. Jer- 
vis, 8vo, London, 1834; Travels from Vienna through Lower Hun- 
gary, by Richard Bright, 4to, London, 1818; Travels in France 
and Italy, 1720 and 1722, by E. Wright, 4to, London, 1730 ; Paulli 
Merulae Cosmographiae Generalis Libri Tres, 4to, Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1605 ; Description of Latium, 4to, London, 1805 ; A Tour 
through Greece, Turkey and Italy, by P. E. Laurent, 4to, London, 
1821; A Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, etc., by W. R. Wilde, 2 
vols., 8vo, Dublin, 1840; A Tour in the Southern Provinces of 
Naples, by R. Keppel Craven, 4to, London, 1821; Sicily and its 
Islands, by Capt. W. H. Smyth, 4to, London, 1824; The Great 
Cities of the Middle Ages, by T. A. Buckley, 8vo, London, 1853 ; 
With Stanley’s Rear-Guard, by J. Rose Troup, 8vo, London, 1890 ; 
Life of Ed. Musgrave Barttelot, by Wm. Geo. Barttelot, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1890; The Mongols of Persia, by H. H. Howorth, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1888 ; Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, by Wm. Desborough 
Cooley, 8vo, London, 1854; Five Years with Congo Cannibals, by 
Herbert Ward, 8vo, London, 1890; The Genesis of the United 
States, by Alexander Brown, 2 vols., 8vo, Boston, 1891 ; Treatise 
on British Fisheries, by S. Phelps, 8vo, London, 1818 ; L’Acadie or 
Seven Years’ Explorations, by Sir J. E. Alexander, 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1849 ; St. Lucia, Historical, Statistical and Descriptive, 
by Henry H. Breen, 8vo, London, 1844; Travels and Adventures 
in Egypt, by Prince Puckler Muskau, 3 volsy, 8 vo., London, 1847 ; 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise, par E. Littré (et Supplément) 
5 vols., 4to, Paris, 1886-1889 ; The Dawn of British Trade to the 
East Indies, by H. Stevens and Sir G. Birdwood, 8vo, London, 1886; 
Lectures on Geography, by Lieut.-Gen. R. Strachey, 8vo, London, 
1888 ; Travels in India, by J. B. Tavernier (Translated by V. Ball), 
2 vols., 8vo, London, 1889; Appendiculae Historicae, by F. W. 
Lucas, 4to, London, 1891 ; Catalogue of the American Books in the 
British Museum, by Henry Stevens, 8vo, London, 1866; Benjamin 
Franklin’s Life and Writings, by Henry Stevens, 8vo, London, 1881; 
Parescer o Determinacié de los sefiores, (1541) 4to, London, 1854; 
Carta de Don frey Bartolée de las Casas (1554) 4to, London, 1854; 
Memorial de Don Diego Colon (1520) 4to, London, 1854; Carta 
del sefior Don Frey Bartolome (1520) 4to, London, 1854; Carta 
de Hernando Cortes (1542) 4to, Londres, 1854 ; Carta de Amones- 
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tacion del obpo (1545) 4to, London, 1854; Rome, by Francis Wey, 
4to, New York, 1873 ; History of Georgia, by Wm. Bacon Stevens, 
2 vols., 8vo, New York, 1847; Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt, by P. Le Page 
Renouf, r2mo, New York, n. d. ; The Sanative Influence of Cli- 
mate, by Sir James Clark, 12mo, London, 1846; Bishop Burnet’s 
Travels, 1z2mo, London, 1750; An Exact Description of Ireland, 
by Lawrence Eachard, 1zmo, London, 1691; Ruins of Ancient 
Cities, by Chas. Bucke, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1840; Waikna: 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, by S. A. Bard, 12mo, 
London, 1855 ; Sketches in Sicily, Italy and France, by John 
James, 1z2mo, Albany, 1820; North American and West Indian 
Gazetteer, 12mo, London, 1776; Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, by B. C Butler, r2mo, Albany, 1868 ; Traveller’s Directory : 
New York to Washington, by S. S. Moore and T. W. Jones, 
8vo, Philadelphia, 1802; Account of Newton’s Philosophical 
Discoveries, by Colin Maclaurin, 4to, London, 1748; Scenes 
in Spain, 12mo, New York, 1837; Tour of Duty in Cali- 
fornia, by J. W. Revere, 12mo, New York, 1849; Cali- 
fornia Illustrated, by J. M. Letts, 8vo, New York, 1852; 
The Geographical Works of Sadik Isfahani, edited by Sir W. Ouse- 
ley, 8vo, London, 1832; Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 
Valleys, by Miss A. B. Edwards, 8vo, London, 1890; Relacion del 
Viage que por orden de su Mag* y Acuerdo del Real Consejo de 
Indias Hizieron los Capitanes Bartolome Garcia de Nodal y Gon- 
calo de Nodal hermanos, naturales de Ponte Vedra, al Descubri- 
miento del Estrecho nuebo de S. Vicente y reconosimj°-del de 
Magallanes, etc., 8vo, Madrid, 1621 ; History of Maryland from 
1633, by John Leeds Bozman, 8vo, Baltimore, 1837 ; Into Morocco, 
by Pierre Loti, 8vo, New York, 1890; Ten Years in Equatorial 
Africa, by Gaetano Casati, 2 vols., 8vo, New York, 1891 ; The First 
Crossing of Greenland, by Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 
1890; La Traite Orientale, by E. F. Berlioux, 8vo, Paris, 1870 ; 
Standard Alphabet, by C. R. Lepsius, 8vo, London, 1863 ; Le Pays 
Basque, by Francisque Michel, 8vo, Paris, 1857 ; Bubastis 1887- 
1889, by Edward Naville, 4to, London, 1891 ; Christoph Columbus 
Logbuch, von C. M. Seyppel, 8vo, Diisseldorf (1891); A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile, by Amelia B. Edwards, 8vo, London, 1890; 
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Voyage dans |l’Amérique du Sud, par Dr. J. Crevaux, 4to, Paris, 
1883 ; Walks in the City of Canton, by John Henry Gray, 8vo, 
Victoria, Hongkong, 1875 ; The Chinese Empire, by M. Huc, 2 vols., 
8vo, London, 1855 ; Social Life of the Chinese, by Justus Doolittle, 
2 vols., 1z2mo, New York, 1867 ; Illustrations, etc., of North Ameri- 
can Indians, by George Catlin, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1857; Publi- 
cations of the University of Pennsylvania,-Vol. i, 8vo, Philadelphia, 
1891 ; The Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea, by B. J. Loss- 
ing, 4to, New York, 1866 ; Bref Recit et Succincte Narration, etc., 
etc., de Jacques Cartier, 8vo, Paris, 1863 ; Voyage de Jacques Car- 
tier en 1534, par Michelant et Ramé ; et Nouvelle Série, 8vo, Paris,. 
1865-1867 ; Chinese Painted by themselves, by Col. Tscheng-Ki- 
Tong, 8vo, London, n. d.; Chinese at Home and Abroad, by Wil- 
lard B. Farwell, 8vo, San Francisco, 1885 ; Medizval Researches. 
from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1888; Practi- 
cal Guide to the Climates of India, Ceylon and Burmah, by H. F. 
Blanford, 8vo, London, 1889 ; Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, 
by Henry Stevens, 8vo, London, 1887; Historical Nuggets, by 
Henry Stevens, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1862; Explorations dans. 
l’Amérique du Sud, par A. Thouar, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; Carte de 
Madagascar par le Pére D. Roblet, S. J., 3 sheets, Paris, 1885 ; 
American and English Catalogue, 8vo, New York, 1890; Story of 
the Rear Column, J. S. Jameson, 8vo, London, 1890 ;. Pilgrimage 
of S. Silvia, 8vo, London, 1891 ; Travels in British Columbia, by 
C. E. Barrett-Lennard, 8vo, London, 1862; La Libertad Pretesa, 
per B. delle Case, 8vo, Venetia, 1640 ; Letters from Egypt, by Lady 
Duff Gordon, 8vo, London, 1865 ; Milicia y Descripcion de las In- 
dias, por Bernardo de Vargas Machuca, 4to, Madrid, 1599; Cen- 
tury Dictionary, Vols. 5 and 6, 4to, New York, 1891; Observa- 
‘tions on Mount Vesuvius, etc., by Sir W. Hamilton, 8vo, London. 
1774; Os Lusiadas (The Lusiads) Tr. by R. F. Burton, 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1880; Life of Camoens and Commentary, by R. F. Burton, 
2 vols, 8vo, London, 1881 ; The Lyricks of Camoens, Tr. by R. F. 
Burton, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1884; Geographical Pamphlets, 3. 
vols., 8vo ; Congrés International des Américanistes, Bruxelles, 
1879, Vol. 2,and Volume of Plates, 8vo, Bruxelles (1891) ; Theo- 
derich’s Description of the Holy Places, 8vo, London, 1891 ; The 
Best Books, by W. Swan Sonnenschein, 8vo, London, 1891 ; Voy- 
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age to the Western Coast of Africa, by F. B. Spilsbury, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1807 ; Paris and the Parisians, by Frances Trollope, 2 vols., 
8vo, London, 1835 ; Elementa Architecturae Vitruvii, etc., by H. 
Aldrich, 8vo, London, 1789; L’Arte del Navegar, di Pietro da 
Medina, 4to, Venetia, 1554; Hindu Koh, by Maj.-Gen. Donald 
McIntyre, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1889 ; Glimpses of Fever Land, by A. 
P. Crouch, 8vo, New York, n.d.; The Alps of Arabia, by W. C. 
Maughan, 8vo, London, 1875 ; Handbook of Jamaica, by A. C. 
Sinclair, 8vo, London, 1888; Histoire de la Ville d'Orléans, par 
Vergniaud-Romagnési, 12mo, Orléans, 1830 ; Introductionis in Uni- 


versam Geographiam Libri VI, 4to, Amstelaedami, 1682; Origines. 


Indo-Européennes, par A. Pictet, 8vo, Paris, 1859; Travels in 
Europe, Asia Miror, Persia and Arabia, by J. Griffiths, 4to, Lon- 
don, 1805 ; The Tour of Africa, by Catherine Hutton, 3 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1819-1821 ; The Holy Land, Egypt, etc., by W. Rae 
Wilson, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1831; History of Virginia, by 
Wm. Stith, 8vo, New York, 1865 (reprint); Annals of Amer- 
ica, by Abiel Holmes, 2 vols, 8vo, Cambridge, (Mass.), 
1829; The Works of Sir W. Ralegh, 8 vols., 8vo, Oxford, 1829 ; 
Full Account of the Proceedings against Capt. Kidd, 4to, London, 
1761 ; Historia degli Uscochi, di Minucio Minuci, 4to, s. l. e. a. ; 
Nuova Raccolta, ecc. Vedute dell’ Alma Citta di Roma, P. & A. 
Parboni & P. Ruga, folio, Roma, 1829 ; Voyage dans la Basse et 
la Haute Egypte, par Vivant Denon, 2 vols., fol., Paris, An X 
(1802) ; Conquest of the River Plate, 1535-1555, by Luis L. Do- 
minguez (Translated), 8vo, Londof, 1891 ; Journal of a Voyage to 
Greenland, 1821, by Geo. Wm. Manby, 4to, London, 1822; Life of 
Sir Walter Ralegh (and Letters) by Edward Edwards, 2 vols., 8vo. 
London, 1868 ; Reflexiones Imparciales sobre la Humanidad de los 
Espafioles en las Indias contra los pretendidos Fildsofos y Poli- 
ticos: Escritas en Italiano y Traducidas, etc., Por el Abate Don 
Juan Nuix, 8vo, Madrid, 1782; Sketch of the Sikhs, by Lieut.-Col. 
Malcolm, 8vo, London, 1812 ; Residence in Abyssinia, by Nathan- 
iel Pearce, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1831; Narrative Concerning the 
Loss of H. M.S. Centaur, by Capt. Inglefield, 8vo, London, 1784; 


Personal Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China, 


1860, by Henry B. Loch, 8vo, London, 1869; Six Months with the 
Chinese Expedition, by Lord Jocelyn, 8vo, London, 1841; Life of 
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Sir John Franklin, by Albert H. Markham, 8vo, London, 1891 ; 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, by Ed. Wm. Lane, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1883; De La Colonisation chez les Peuples Modernes, par 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; Across East African Gla- 
ciers, by Hans Meyer, 8vo, London, 1891 ; New York, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 8vo, London, 1891 ; New Light on Dark Africa, 
by Dr. Carl Peters, 8vo, London, 1891; Sketches and Studies in 
Southern Europe, by John Addington Symonds, 2 vols., 8vo, New 
York, 1880; The Tyne and Its Tributaries, by W. J. Palmer, 4to, 
London, 1882; Egypt and Mohammed Ali, by J. A. St. John, 2 
vols., 8vo, London, 1834 ; Les Voyages en Asie au XI Vme Siécle 
du bienheureux frére Oderic de Pordenone. Ed. par Henri Cordier, 
8vo, Paris, 1891 ; Journal of H. M. S. Enterprise} by Capt. Richard 
Collinson, 8vo, London, 1889 ; Round the Calendar in Portugal, 
by Oswald Crawfurd, 8vo, London, 1890 ; Two Summers in Green- 
land, by A. Riis Carstensen, 8vo, London, 1890 ; The Ewe-Speak- 
ing Peoples, etc., of West Africa, by A. B. Ellis, 8vo, London, 1890; 
Adventures in Nyassa-Land, by L. Monteith Fotheringham, 8vo, 
London, 1891 ; The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion, by H. R. Fox Bourne, 8vo, London, 1891 ; The Ship-Yard of 
the Griffon, by C. K. Remington, 8vo, Buffalo, 1891 ; Atlas-of 
Massachusetts, by O. W. Walker, C. E., folio, Boston, 1891 ; Gérard 
Mercator, par le Dr. J. Van Raemdonck, 8vo, St. Nicolas (Waas), 
1869 ; Dictionnaire International des Ecrivains du Jour, par A. 
de Gubernatis, 8vo, Florence, 1891; Les Géographes Alle- 
mands de la Renaissance, par L. Gallois, 8vo, Paris, 1890; 
Glossaire Nautique, par A. Jal, 2 vols., 4to, Paris, 1848 ; Diction- 
naire Géographique et Administratif de la France, par P. Joanne, 
4to, Vol. I, Paris, 1890; Deutsch-Keltisches Geschichtlich-Geo- 
graphisches Wérterbuch, von W. Obermiiller, 2 vols., 8vo, Leipzig, 
1866-1872; Bilder aus Japan, von Hugo Kleist, 8vo, Leipzig, s. a., 
(1891) ; Origen de los Indios, por Diego Andrés Rocha, 2 vols., 
8vo, Madrid, 1891 (reprint) ; Cuadros Americanos, par Manuel 
Llorente Vazquez, 8vo, Madrid, 1891 ; Histoire de la Question 
Coloniale, par Léon Deschamps, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; L’Afrique Fran- 
caise et le Transsaharien, 12mo, Paris, 1891 ; Trois Mois de Cap- 
tivité au Dahomey, par E. Chaudouin, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; Sumatra 
und die Malaiische Archipel, Dr. Emil Carthaus, 8vo, Leipzig, 
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1891 ; The Statesman’s Year Book, 1890 and 1891, 8vo, London ; 
Whitaker’s Almanac, 1890 and 1891, 8vo, London ; Wild Life in 
the Interior of Central Africa, by George Byam, 8vo, London 1849 ; 
A General Bibliographical Dictionary, by Fr. Adolphus Ebert, (Tr.) 
4 vols., 8vo, Oxford, 1837 ; Voyagien der Spanjaarden na West- 
Indien ; Scheeps-Togten der Portugysen ; Voyagien der Engelsen ; 
Voyagien door Alderhande Vreemde Natien ; door Johan Lodewyk 
Gottfried, 8 vols. folio, Leyden, 1706-1727 ; Spanish American Re- 
publics, by Theodore Child, 8vo, New York, 1891 ; Christopher 
Columbus, by Justin Winsor, 8vo, Boston, 1891 ; Geology, Chemi- 
cal, Physical and Stratigraphical, by Joseph Prestwich, 2 vols., 
8vo, Oxford, 1886-1888 ; The Story of the Ere-Dwellers, by W. 
Morris and Magnusson, 8vo, London, 1892; La Transcaucasie et 
la Péninsule d’ Apchéron, par C. S. Gulbenkian, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; 
Chan-Hai-King: Antique Géographie Chinoise, Traduction de 
Léon de Rosny, Vol. 1, 8vo, Paris, 1891 ; Die Einheitszeit nach 
Stundenzonen, E. von Hesse-Wartegg, 8vo, Leipzig, 1892; Early 
Spanish and Portuguese Coins in America, by J. Carson Brevoort, 
4to, Boston, 1885 ; Preliminary Report on the Geology and Agri- 
culture of Mississippi, by L. Harper, 8vo, Jackson, 1857; The In- 
dians of New England and the Northeast Provinces, 1zmo, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1851 ; Acadia, A Lost Chapter of History, by P. H. 
Smith, 8vo, Pawling, N. Y., 1884; Sixth and Seventh Annual Re- 
ports of Maine Board of Agriculture, 8vo, Augusta, Maine, 1861- 
1862; Manual of Greek Archaeology, by Maxime Collignon, 
8vo, London, 1886; The Russian Empire, by John Geddie, 8vo, 
London, 1882; The Aztecs, by Lucien Biart, 8vo, Chicago, 
1887; Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, by 
Sophus Tromholt, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1885; Forty 
Years Among the Indians, by D. W. Jones, 8vo, Salt Lake 
City, 1890; My Command in South Africa, by Sir A. T. Cunyng- 
hame, 8vo, London, 1879; Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, by S. Austin Allibone, with Supplement by John Foster Kirk, 
5 vols., 8vo, Philadelphia, 1891 ; The Encyclopedia of Missions, by 
E. Munsell Bliss, 2 vols., 8vo, New York, 1891 ; Syria and Egypt 
under the last Five Sultans, by Edward B. B. Barker, 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1876; L’Orénoque et le Caura, par J. Chaffanjon, 8vo, 
Paris, 1889 ; Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée, par le Capitaine Binger, 
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2 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1892 ; The History of the Isle of Man, by H. A. 
Bullock, 8vo, London, 1816; The Merrimgck River, by J. W. 
Meader, 8vo, Boston, 1869 ; Amerika: Geschichte seiner Entdeck- 
ung, von Rudolf Cronau, 8vo, vol. 1, Leipzig, 1892 ; Life of Chris- 
topher Columbus, by F. Tarducci, 8vo, Detroit, 1891; Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman, by Theodore Roosevelt, 8vo, New York, 
1886 ; Pawnee Hero Stories, by George Bird Grinnell, 8vo, New 
York, 1889; Siberia and the Exile System, by George Kennan, 
2 vols., 8vo, New York, 1891; My Three Years in Manipur, by 
Ethel St. Clair Grimwood, 8vo, London, 1891 ; My Personal Ex- 
periences in Equatorial Africa, by Thos. Heazle Parke, 8vo, New 
York, 1891; A Year in Portugal, by Geo. B. Loring, 8vo, New 
York, 1891 ; Twelve Months in Peru, by E. B. Clark, 8vo, New York, 
1891; Japanese Letters, edited by Commander H. Berkeley, R. N., 
8vo., London, 1891. 


GIFTS AND EXCHANGES. 


From Michel Alouf, Baalbek : 
Histoire de Baalbek, par Michel M. Alouf, 16mo, Beyrouth, 1890. 
From the American Association for the Advancement of Science: 
Report of the Indianapolis Meeting, 1890. 
From the American Oriental Society, New Haven : 
Transactions, Vol. 10, Pt. 2, Vols. 11 to 14, Vol. 15, Pt. 1. 
From the Argentine Government : 
Datos Trim. del Comercio Exterior, Nos. 70, 71 ; Estadistica, 
1890. 
From §. E. Babcock, Little Falls, N. Y.: 
Water-shed of East Canada Creek, New York; Map by S. E. 
Babcock, Little Falls, 1890. 
From the Grand Duchy of Baden: 
Statistik des Grossherzogthums, Neue Folge, Viertes Heft. 
From Prof. F. Borsari, Naples : 
Etnologia Italica, per F. Borsari, 8vo, Napoli, 1891. 
From the Public Library, Boston: 
Fac-Simile of Copy of First Letter of Columbus, and Translation 
by Henry W. Haynes, 8vo, Boston, 1891. 
From the City of Bremen: 
Jahrbuch fiir Brem. Statistik, 1890. 
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From the Royal Academy, Brussels : 
Annuaire, 1890, 1891 ; Bulletins, Tomes 17-21. 
From the Government of Bulgaria: 
Report on Population, 1888 ; Report on Commerce, 1890. 
From the City of Buenos Aires: 
Statistique Municipale, Octobre, Novembre, 1891. 
From the State Mining Bureau, California : 
Tenth Annual Report, 1890;. Preliminary Geological and 
Mineralogical Map of California. 
From the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada : 
Summary Report, 1890; Annual Report (New Series) Vol. IV., 
1888-1889. 
From the Norwegian Meteorological Institute, Christiania : 
Jahrbuch, 1888-1889. 
From the University of Christiania : 
Ethnografisk Kart over Finmarkens Amt; Ethnografisk Kart 
over Tromso Amt. 
From the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, Copenhagen : 
Transactions, 2 numbers; Memoires: Classe des Sciences, 4 
numbers ; Classe des Lettres, 2 numbers. 
From the Government of Costa Rica: 
La Gaceta Oficial, 1891 ; Memorias: Guerra y Marina, 1891 ; 
Relaciones Exteriores, 1891. 
From T. Cook & Son: 
The Business of Travel, by W. Fraser Rae, 8vo, London, 1891. 
From Gen. G. W. Cullum : 
International American Conference : Reports and Discussions, 
2 vols., 4to, Washington, D. C., 1890; Report of Light-House 
Board, 8vo, Washington, 1890; Report on Tests of Metals, 1886 
and 1887, 3 vols., 8vo, Washington, 1889; Report on U. S. Geo- 
graphical Surveys West of the tooth Meridian, by Capt. G. M. 
Wheeler, Vol. I, 4to, Washington, 1889; Analytical and Topical 
Index to Reports on Rivers and Harbors, by Lieut.-Col. H. M. 
Robert, 8vo, Washington, 1889 ; Laws of the United States relating 
to the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors, 1790-1887, by Gen. 
Jno. G. Parke, 8vo, Washington, 1887 ; An Overland Journey, by 
Horace Greeley, 12mo, New York, 1860 ; Alaska and Its Resources, 
by Wm. H. Dall, 8vo, Boston, 1870; Report on Tests of Metals, 
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1888, 8vo, Washington, 1889 ; Report of Chief of Engineers, 1890, 
4 vols., 8vo, Washington, 1890 ; The Modern Light-House Service, 
by Arnold Burges Johnson, 8vo, Washington, 1890; Survey of a 
Water-Way between Lake Michigan and the Illinois River. 

From Hon. Chas. P. Daly: 

Historic and Picturesque Savannah, by Adelaide Wilson, 4to, 
Boston, 1889; France and the French, by Capt. Chamier, R. N., 
8vo, London, 1852 ; Twenty Years in the Wild West (Connaught), 
8vo, London, 1879 ; Cités et Ruines Américaines, par Charnay et 
Viollet-Le Duc, 8vo, Paris, 1863 ; Report of Chief of Engineers for 
1890, 4 vols. 8vo, Washington, 1890 ; A Chinese Map. 

Royal Victoria Hotel, Lakes of Killarney (3); View from 
Roche’s Royal Hotel, Glengariff (2); Windermere, from Above 
Front-beck ; Londonderry ; Holy-Cross Abbey ; Photograph—lIce- 
bound Yacht (Wm. Bradford); Portrait Wm. Dampier ; Zeno’s Map 
of North Sea and Lands, Venice, 1558; Photograph of Cristoforo 
Negri; Portrait Captain Cook ; Portrait Captain Wm. Ed. Parry ; 
Pictures of Dr. Livingstone (2); Portrait of Gustavus Vasa, the Afri- 
can ; Picture of De Lesseps ; Picture of Dr. W. B. Baikie, the Afri- 
can Traveller; Picture of Strabo, Geographer ; Picture of S. W. 
Baker, African Traveller ; Portrait of Edw. Backwell, Banker, Lon- 
don, 1797 ; Portrait of Wm. Scoresby, London, 1822; Portrait of 
Jno. Meares ; Pictures of Mdlle. Tinne, African Traveller (2) ; Stein- 
way Hall, Programme of Stanley’s First, Second and Third Lec- 
tures in New York, 1872 ; memorandum of Ortelius’ Atlas ; Etching 
of Louis Burckhardt, African Traveller ; Steinway Hall Programme, 
Mirza Schaffy, 1879 ; Oriental Scene ; Portrait R. Murchison, Pres. 
R. G. S.; Scenes on Kansas Pacific R. R. and Map of Gen. Han- 
cock’s Operations (2 pieces); Picture of Ships Alert and Dis- 
covery of Arctic Ex.; Picture of Lerdo Tejada; Portrait Capt. 
John Ross, K.S., R.N., London, 1834; Portrait Capt. Jas. Cook, 
F.R.S., London, 1777 ; Portrait Magellan ; Portrait Frobisher ; Pic- 
ture Columbus in Chains; Picture Death of Columbus ; Picture Sir 
Francis Drake, (2) London, 1820; Picture Sir Rod. I. Murchison ; 
Map of Cabool, the Punjab and Beloochistan ; Map of Ireland, copy 
of one supposed to have been made about 1546; Picture of Water- 
fall on the Mai Muna; Carta D’lerlanda, 1661 ; Picture Light-House 
Hill, Cape of G. H.; Picture Bp. of Calcutta arriving at Srinagur ; 
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Picture House at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, in which Sir Jno. Frank- 
lin was born ; Picture Cook’s Knife, etc.; Picture Franklin Relics; 
Picture Franklin Badges and Medal; Picture Steel Boat for Search 
for Dr. Livingstone ; Picture Camp in Woods, Alaska, etc.; Picture 
Capt. Hall’s Polaris among Icebergs; Map of Kopenhagen, 
Stockholm, Antwerp and Amsterdam ; Picture Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion (Mayen Wells); Picture Sir Samuel and Lady Baker ; Portrait 
Capt. Cook ; Portrait Capt. Speke and Capt. Grant ; Portrait James 
Cook ; Portrait Lord Anson ; Portrait Franklin ; Picture Sir Francis 
Drake ; Sketch Coast Lines from Ft. Churchill to Lancaster Sound ; 
Sketch, Lyons Inlet ; Sketch, Ponds Bay; Map of Hall’s Voyage 
to Repulse Bay ; Map of Yellowstone National Park, etc.; Map of 
the Atlantic, etc. (2) ; Map of England and Scotland, etc.; Map of 
Wyse’s Panama Route for Canal. 

Gift of Books to the American Geographical Society, by Charles F. 

Daly, Oct. 31, 1891: 

P. Heylin, Microcosmos, Little Description of the Great World, 
Oxford, 1627; Ortelius Atlas of 1570 of the Whole World, with 
the English Text, and Humphrey Lloyd’s Letter to Ortelius, Lon- 
don, 1609 ; Ortelius Atlas, Dutch Text, Antwerp, 1571 ; Nicholas 
Vischer’s Map Folio, with Map of T. De Wit and Blaeuw, Amster- 
dam, 1683; Jacob Colomb’s Atlas Folio, Amsterdam, 1663 ; Peter 
Heylyn’s Cosmographie, 5th ed., London, 1677 ; Robert’s Imperial 
Folio Atlas, Paris, 1757; Bowen’s European Atlas with Numerous 
Maps of Fortified Cities and Towns, London, 1700 to 1710; 
Sebastian Munster’s Ptolemy, Basil, 1545, Rare ; Sebastian Mun- 
ster’s Cosmographia Universalis, Basil, 1559; Fra Mauro’s Map 
of the World, 1459, fac-simile Photograph in 4 parts, from the 
original, Venice, 1881 ; Wells, Atlas for the Duke of Gloucester, 
18th Century; Typus Orbis Terrarum; Book of Voyages and 
Travels, Large Folio, London, 1747; Voyages: Daulphinois to 
Turkey in 1550; Henry Blunt to the Levant in 1634; Wm. Davies 
in 1597; Gonsales to England and Scotland in 1730; Dandino to 
Mount Libanus; Travels: Wm. Davies in 1597; John Story in 
Sweden ; The Preacher’s Travels in Asia, with Large Engraving of 
Persepolis; Of the same English Gentleman in Asia and Africa 
from 1600 to 1611; Of an English Gentleman in France and Italy 
in 1675; Archbishop Usher’s Asia; Sir T. Overbury’s Account 
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of Flanders; Breviarium Romanum, Paris, 1828, 3 vols.; Pyle’s 
Buccaneers and Marooners of America, 8vo., London and N. Y., 
1891 ; A. G. Gardner, M.D., French Metropolis, 8vo, N. Y., 1850; 
Men Who Advertise and on the Method of Advertising, 8vo, N.Y., 
1870; C. S. Stewart’s Sandwich Islands, 1822 to 1825, 12mo, N.Y., 
1828 ; Geschichte der Schépfung, Burmeister, 8vo, Leipzig, 1845; 
Main’s Address Before the Victoria Institute in 1875, 8vo, London; 
Edward Webbe, His Travailes, 1590, 12mo, London, 1868; J. 
‘Howell, Instructions fer Foreign Travel, 1642, 12mo, London, 1869 ; 


‘T. Godwin, An English Exposition of Roman Antiquities, 4to, 


London, 1674; U.S. Geological Exploration of the goth Parallel, 
4to, Washington, 1878; Murray’s Geographical Distribution of 
Mammals, 4to, London, 1866 ; Agassiz’ Contribution to the Natural 
History of the United States, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4to, Boston, 1857-1862 ; 
Ramsay’s Index to Climate, 8vo, London, 1884 ; Markham’s Memoir 
of the Indian Surveys, 8vo, London, 1878; Carver’s Travels, 
Philadelphia, 1796 ; Oscanyan’s Sultan and his People, 1z2mo, New 
York, 1857 ; Wallace’s Treatise on the Globes, 8vo, N. Y., 1812; 
Froebel’s Central America, 8vo, London, 1859; Turnbull’s Cuba, 8vo, 
London, 1840; Mathison’s Brazil, Chile, Peru and Sandwich Islands, 
8vo, London, 1825; Conger’s Rinderpest, 8vo, Albany, 1867 ; 
Blakiston’s Five Years in the Yang-Tsze, 8vo, London, 1862; 
La Croix : Pérou; Larenaudiére : Le Mexique et Guatemala (2 in 1), 
8vo, Paris, 1843; Schultz’s Travels, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo, N. Y., 1810; 
Sealy: Chinese Legends, 8vo, London, 1849; Memoirs of the 


London Anthropological Society, vol. 2, London; Transac- ° 


tions of American Ethnological Society, vol. 1, N. Y., 1845, 
vol. 2, Nos. 2 and3; Andrews’ Colonial Lake Trade; Osten 
Sacken’s Diptera of North America; Coues’ Birds of North 
West, 1874; Hayden’s Geological Survey of Colorado, 1873; 
‘Table of the Mortality of New York from 1804 to 1853 ; Presenta- 
tion of ‘ The Farewell” in the Arctic to Kane Lodge, and Speeches, 
N. Y., 1849; J. P. Thompson’s America as Seen in Europe, Bre- 
men, 1874; Daly, C. P., Origin and History of the Institution for 
the Promotion of the Useful Arts, N. Y., 1863 ; Report on Troubles 
in Kansas, 1856; Report on Reconstruction of the United States, 
1866 ; U.S. Commerce and Navigation in 1860; Report of U. S. 
Signal Officer for 1872 ; On Camels and Dromedaries for Military 
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Transportation, 1857 ; U. S. Patent Office Report, 1851, ’4, 6, ’8, 
*62; Danenhower, J. W.,on Jeannette Expedition, 1882 ; Relation of 
the Planting of Maryland, a. p. 1634, reprint, 1865; H. Harrisse, 
Christophe Colomb et Savone, 8vo, Génes, 1887 ; H. Harrisse Quat- 
riéme Centenaire de la Découverte du Nouveau Monde, Génes; 
1887 ; Galérie Historique des Illustres Germains, folio, Paris, 
1806, with a large number of finely engraved portraits; Pringle’s 
African Sketches, 8vo, London, 1834 ; Brickell’s Account of North 
‘Carolina, 8vo, Dublin, 1737 ; Our Ocean Highways, by Dempsey & 
Hughes, 8vo, London, 1871 ; Godfrey’s Island of Nantucket, 8vo, 
Boston, 1882; Harper’s Weekly, vol. 1 and 2, 1857 and 1858 ; Lo- 
cation of Consular Offices of America in 1888, Washington ; Trans- 
actions of American Institute, 1843 and 1846 to 1872, 28 vols. ; 
Transactions of New York State Agricultural Society from 1846 
to 1867, 8vo, 22 vols.; Reports of United States Department of 
Agriculture from 1862 to 1869, 1865 and 1866 wanting, 6 vols. ; 
Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, 1869, 1870, vols. 
rand 2; No. 1 of vol. 2, wanting two duplicate numbers ; Misc. 
American Almanacs, continuously from 1802 to 1890, except 1801, 
1803, 1804, 1806, 1808, 1809, 1872, 1873, and 71 duplicates ; Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, 1873, 1876; Green’s Postal Telegraph ; 
History of Post Office Department, 1787-1879 ; Army Register of 
' 1880; Douglas’ Attempt to form a Settlement on the Mosquito 
Shore in 1823; New York Forest Commission, 1890; Gillis’ 
Around the World, r2mo, 1890; Alden’s Christopher Columbus 
N. Y., 1881 ; Rocky Mountain Tourists, 1878 ; J. Sterry Hunt's Iron 
‘Ores of U. S.; Libbey’s Geographical Explorations in 1886 ; Da 
‘Costa’s Norumbega; Doyle’s Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco; 
Jesse Olney, the Geographer ; Hough’s Arctic Legislation, Part 
III.; M. H. Smith’s Lessons on the Globe ; Columbia College 
School of Mines ; De Costa’s Cabo de Baxos ; Smithsonian Reports 
from 1847, 1873 and 1877, 22 vols.; R. Dodge’s European Tour ; Eye 
of the North-west, Wisconsin ; List of Elevations West of Mississippi 
River, 1876; T. B. Mason, Preservation of Life at Sea, 1879; 
Lamartine, Oeuvres, 8vo, Paris, s. d. ; List of Institutions, Libraries, 
and Colleges in the U. S., Wash., 1872; J. Cats, Works, 8vo, Am- 
‘sterdam, 1706; Recollections of the Peninsula, 12mo, Phil., 1824 ; 
A. M. Manning on Alaska, 1884; L. C. Holloway, Our Forest and 
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Tree Laws, 1884; W.W. Howard, Rafting on the Alleghany, 1884 ; 
W. W. Loring, What will become of Egypt? 1884; The Myth of 
Fingal’s Cave by C. Whitehouse, 1884 ; W. Moorsen’s, Nova Scotia, 
London,1830; G.Pellew, Ireland in Castle and Cabin, 8vo, N.Y., 1888; 
H. D. Harrower, Captain Glazier and his Lake, Chicago, 1886 ; 
R. E. Peary, Ship Canals in 1889 ; Catalogue of Historical Society 
of Minnesota, 2 vols.; De Costa, Verazano the Explorer; Henry 
Draper Memorial ; Seventh Census of the United States ; Statis- 
tics, quarto, 1850; Eighth Census of the U.S. Population, quarto,. 
1860; G. J. Adler, Poetry of the Arabs of Spain; The American 
Ephemeris and National Almanac for 1885, Wash., 1882 ; Annual 
Record of Science and Industry for 1872, N. Y., 1873 ; S. Sterne,. 
on Transportation by Rail Road, N. Y., 1880; 1 and 2 Re- 
port of N. Y. State Survey; Objects and Charter of the As- 
sociation of N. Y. for Saving of Life on our Coast, 1866 ; 
Constitution, etc. of Society for the Advancement of Young 
Seamen, N. Y., 1868; State Survey of N. Y., 1881; W. Nel- 
son, Protection from Yellow Fever by Scientific Quarantine, 
N. Y. 1887 ; S, F. Dunlap, Vestiges of the Spirit History of Man, 
8vo, N. Y., 1858; Inaugural Address of Lord Aberdare to 
Royal Society, 1878; H. Williams on Manual of Problems on 
the Globes, N. Y., 1868 ; Hayward’s Massachusetts Gazetteer, Bos- 
ton, 1846; A. W. Greely, Geography of the Air, Washington, 
1891 ; British Army List, 1864, 1881; Report of Regent of the 
University of N. Y. for 1869; Charter of Royal Geographical 
Society, 1874; R. E. Peary, Lecture before National Geographic 
Society on the North Greenland Expedition, Wash., 1891 ; Professor 
Olson’s Review of the Problems of the Northmen’s Norumbega ;. 
T. Moran, The Gate of Venice; W. Nelson, New Treatment of 
Yellow Fever; Petermann, Geography of the Polar Region, Nos. 
123, 124, 125, 1876; Correspondence on Polar Colonization, 1877 ;. 
H. W. Howgate, Preliminary Arctic Expedition of 1877; S. I. 
Sedgwick, Lecture on Scenery of the Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains ; General Shaler’s Brigade at Gettysburg; P. Giles, 
True Source of the Mississippi, 1888 ; J. McDonagh, Self Emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes, 1862; Negro Labor Question, N. Y., 1858 ; 
J. L. Scripps, Undeveloped Northern Portion of the American 
Continent, Chicago, 1856; F. A. Mathews, U.S. Consul in Mo- 
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rocco, on the Cultivation of Certain Fruits, Effect of Climate, etc., 
1884; F. V. Hayden, Field-work of the Survey of the Territories. 
in 1878; Petermann, Austrian North Polar Expedition of 1874; 
L. Bradley on Electric Measurement, 1878 ; Eli Bowen, Coal Re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, Pottsville, 1848 ; Experiment Station Rec- 
ord, 1890; Charter and By-Laws of American Institute, 1868 ; 
G. W. Cullum, The Land of Egypt, 1881; C. N. Bratton, Travel, 
a magazine, 7 Nos., 1883 ; Nicaragua Canal, cost of, Route, etc., and 
Map; Report of the N. Y. Board of Health in 1870; C. Bell, 
Growth and Dignity of Agriculture, 1873 ; The Management of 
Wharves and Piers; M. de la Roquette, The Life and Labors of 
Professor Keilhau, Paris, 1858; H. Stevens, Notes on the Earli- 
est Discoveries in America, 1869; E. W. Hilgard, Geological 
Reconnoissance of Louisiana, 1869 ; J. P. Kimball, On the Geology 
of Western Texas, 1879 ; Industrial Exposition of Rio de Janeiro 
of 1880; J. Van Raemdonck, Gérard Mercator et Christophe 
Plantin, Antwerp, 1880 ; B. F. de Costa, Le Globe Lenox of 1511, 
translated by G. Gravier, Rouen, 1880; Mitt; der Deutschen 
Afrikanischen Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1876 ; G. S. Hilliard, Connection 
between Geography and History, Boston, 1846 ; J. O. Means, D.D., 
Proposed Mission in Central Africa, Boston, 1879; J. H. Smith, 
Spanish Vistas, 1882; Dr. D. Wagner, Johann Eduard Wappaeus, 
Berlin, 1880 ; A. S. Bickmore, Canton to Hankow through China, 
1867; C. Rau, Memoir of C. F. P. Von Martius, 1871; S. V. 
Dorrien, Protection of Forests, N. Y., 1879; Antiquities in British 
Museum ; The Relation of the Monk of Evesham, A. D., 1196 
(reprint of 1869); Madame Le Plongeon, The Mayas, 1891; 
Hennepin Bi-Centenary, St. Paul, 1880 ; D. H. Mahan, Field For- 
tification, N. Y., 1846 ; Southworth’s Life of Hancock ; T. D. St. 
Bris’ Discovery of the Name of America, N. Y., 1888; C. A. Hel- 
vetius’ Essays and Life, London, 1809 ; J. Strang, Germany in 
1831 ; W. Kebbell, Diseases of Towns; E. Peltz, Geschichte Peters. 
des Grossen, Leipzig, 1848 ; Report of N. Y. Regent of the Univer- 
sity for 1873; Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry, 1871 ; S. 
Parker, Persia Under the Present Shah, 1891 ; W. Swayne, Me- 
morial P. H. Sheridan ; F. Schwatka, Military Reconnoissance in 
Alaska, 1883 ; Report of American Museum of Natural History, 
1889-90 ; Report of American Museum of Natural History, 1890— 
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gt ; Adirondack League Club Reserve, 1890; W.H. Dall, Deep 
Sea Mollusks, 1890; Report of the New Jersey Boundary Com- 
mission, 1887; F. A. Fowler, The Eye of the Northwest, 1890 ; 
R. D. Benedict, Remarks, International Marine Conference, 1889 ; 
P. P. Zeledon, Reply to the Argument of Nicaragua, Washington, 
1887; Portland, Oregon, Illustrated, 1889; Bridges Interfering 
with Navigation, Washington, 1885 ; Gombo Zhebes, Dictionary of 
Creole Proverbs, N. Y., 1885; The Penny Magazine, vols. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5. 7,8; The Douay and Rhemish Bible with Haydock’s Notes, 
4to, New York, 1871; U.S. Census of 1850, 4to; Eighth Census 
of the U.S. Population, 1864; Reports from the Consuls of the 
United States, 128 numbers ; C. P. Daly, Address before the Hol- 
land Society ; The Geographical Explorers and Geographers of 
the Netherlands. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SuBjects.—J. A. Parker, Polar Magnetism ; 
Dangers and Ice in North Atlantic Ocean, E. & G. W. Blunt, N. Y., 
1867; Dr. I. I. Hayes, The Passage to the North Pole, 1858; Dr. 
I. I. Hayes, Progress of Arctic Discovery, 1868 ; Gen. T. L. Kane, 
Alaska and the Polar Regions, N. Y., 1868; Notes on Keeler’s 
Map of the U. S. Territories, 1868; Volcanoes, from Fraser’s 
Magazine, 1868; Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, 1864 ; 
E. Peltz’ Minnesota, 1866; E. Peltz’ Superior City, Wisconsin, 
1866 ; St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, etc., N. Y., 1865 ; Minnesota 
and its Advantages, 1868; E. Peltz’ Nachrichten iiber Minnesota, 
1858; Chamber of Commerce and American Geographical Society’s 
Report on the Decimal System, etc., 1857 ; J. G. Kohl, On a Carto- 
graphical Depot on American Continent ; Iowa, the Home for Immi- 
grants, Des Moines, 1870; F. Kapp, European Emigration to the 
United States; D. C. Gilman, Structure of the Earth, Princeton, 
1871 ; First and Second Reports of American Museum of Natural 
History, 1871; Account of the Cardiff Giant; R. Goodman, 
Agriculture, Pittsfield, 1868; E. G. Squier, Circular for an 
Anthropological Society in New York and dissolution of the 
American Ethnological Society, New York, 1870; First Annual 
Report of Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 1869; F. De Voe on 
Abattoirs, N. Y., 1866 ; C. Sumner, The Question of Caste, 1869 ; 
American Tribute to Humboldt by Am. Geog. Society N. Y., 1859; 
Sketch Map of Nile Sources, Phila., 1872 ; Wauters, A. J., Map of 
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the Congo, 1888; Prince Roland Bonaparte, le Glacier de 
Aletsch, Paris, 1890; Prince Roland Bonaparte, La Norvége et La 
Corse, Paris, 1889; D. Charnay, Les Toltecs, etc., Paris, 1885; La 
Ville Lorillard, Paris, 1883 ; Oriental Magazine, Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2; 
W. W. Rockhill’s Tibet, Part 1 and 2, 1891; Quarantine for Yellow 
Fever, N. Y., 1889; Congressional Directory, 1872; Breese’s Origin 
and History of the Pacific Railway, Chicago, 1870 ; T. Sterry Hunt 
on the Chemistry of the Earth, 1871; J. Parton, The Danish 
Islands; Colton’s Journal of Geography, No. 5, 1870; T. C. 
Porter & I. M. Coulter, on the Flora of Colorado, 1874; J. W. 
Powell, Report on Survey of the Rocky Mountains, 1877; Sketches 
of the Rise and Progress of Minnesota, St. Paul, 1855; Union 
Pacific Railroad, 1868 ; Railroad Communication Across the Conti- 
nent and Account of the Central Pacific Railroad, 1868; Field 
Work of U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey in 1877 ; 
Mineral Lands of the United States, 1840; J. A. Allen, Fossil Bird 
and Insect Bearing Shells of Colorado ; J. D. Dana, New England 
during the melting of the Great Glaciers, 1875; Rapport de 
l’excursion sur la route de Mpwapwa, 1878; Preliminary Arctic 
Expedition of 1877; Military Map of the Rebellion; J. L. Nash, 
The Ellipticon chart; Borsari: Societa Americana D’Italia, Napoli, 
1890; Miscellanea Curiosa, vol. 3, Containing Rev. T. Smith’s Voyage 
to Constantinople in 1688 ; Two English Merchants’ Journey from 
Aleppo to Tadmor, in 1691; E. Halley’s Account of Palmyra; Voy- 
age of the Emperor of China in Western Tartary in 1683; Account 
of Persepolis; De La Pryme on the Bramins; Rev. John Clayton's 
Letters from Virginia in 1688; J. Hillier on Cape Corse, Guinea, 
1687; J. Jones onthe Moors; J. Monroe on Catacombs of Rome and 
Naples, 1700; E. Halley: when and where Julius Cesar landed in 
Great Britain; Lake of Geneva, 1700; Dr. Wallace on Darien about 
1710; Catalogue of the Michigan Mining School, 1890; Manual of 
Scientific Discovery, 1860, 1863, 1865; Collections of Minnesota His- 
torical Society, vol. 3, part 3; Von Ritterhaus’ The Humboldt Festi- 
val, 1869; Peltz’ Superior City, 1866; Letterson the St. Thomas Treaty, 
1869; Nordenskidld’s Expedition of 1878; Morrison & Brown’s 
Winter Excursion to the Mediterranean and West Indies, 1878; H. M. 
Stanley at Marseilles, 1878 ; Colton’s Journal of Geography, 1867; 
Eighth and Ninth Report of Massachusetts Nautical School, 1868-69; 
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N. Brown on the Saxon Language, 1860 ; Constitution of American 
Philological Society, 1867 ; Report on the Salt Springs on Ononda- 
ga Lake, 1867; A. B. Conger, Address on Agriculture, 1860 ; Map 
of British Possessions in North America; N.S. Shaler on Rock 
Gases, 1890 ; H. Newton, Dogmatism of Science, 1890; Kealey, Gold 
Fields of Australia, 1890 ; T. A. Brassey, Water in Australian Saha- 
ras, 1890 ; J. P. Hennessey and E. Dicey, Is Africa Worth Having, 
1890 ; R. B. Stanton, Through the Grand Cajion of Colorado, 1890; 
Melchior de Vogiié, Through the Caucasus, 1890 ; A. S. Hewitt, On 
Production of Iron and Steel, 1868; A. Fink, On Regulation of 
Interstate Commerce, 1880; American Enterprise as Viewed by 
the Foreign Press, 1879 ; M.S. Smith, The City of the Kaisers, 1890; 
Map of Europe; Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, 1864; 
T. Childs, Argentine Capital Buenos Ayres ; C. Dudley Warner, 
Heart of the Desert, Colorado, 1890 ; Le Congrés International des 
Sciences Géographiques, 1878 ; C. Chaillé Long, The Desert Africa, 
1890 ; F. B. Carpenter’s Easter in Jerusalem, 1890; W. H. Gilder, 
Signal Codes, Savage and Scientific, 1890 ; H. Lansdell’s Finland, 
1890 ; English Writers in India, 1890 ; T. Child: Smyth’s Channel 
and the Straits of Magellan, 1890 ; L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks 
of Edinburgh, 1890 ; Madagascar and the United States, by a for- 
mer Resident of the Island, N. Y., 1883; Hunt, T. Sterry, Geologi- 
cal History of the Quebec Group ; Holton, D. P., Remarks on the 
death of Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, 1881 ; The Merrimack and the Moni- 
tor Naval Battle, N. Y., 1886 ; Useful Information to Persons Trav- 
elling to Europe; Journal and Notes of the First Expedition to 
Africa Sent by the International Association of Belgium in 1879 ; 
Proceedings of U.S. Naval Institute, vol. 5, Proceedings and Nos. 1, 
6, 7,9 and 10; vol. 6, No. 13; vol. 9, No. 5; vol. ro, Nos. 2, 3, 4; 
vol. 11, No. 1; vol. 12, No.1; Valentine’s Manual of the New 
York Common Council, without the plates, but containing all the 
historical and geographical matter from 1850 to 1861, the years 1852 
and 1857 wanting, 14 vols. ; Baxter, S., The Old New World, Salem, 
1888 ; Cushing, F. H., Pueblo Pottery, 1886 ; Calendar of Sparks 
Manuscripts in Harvard College, 1889; Rassam’s Babylonian Cities; 
Napoléon Ney’s Genése du Canal de Suez, 1854-1862 ; Lawton, 
W. C., Delphi; the Locality and its Legends, N. Y., 1889; Rai- 
mondi, A., Memoria Sobre el Cerro de Pasco, etc., Lima, 1885 ; Henri 
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Harrisse, Rapport Sur Deux ouvrages de Bibliographie, Paris, 1867 ; 
Circular of Information of the U.S. Bureau of Education, 1884 ; 
Kimball, J. P., Production of Precious Metals in United States, 
Washington, 1889 ; Suggestions on Free Public Libraries, 1871 ; 
List of the Royal Historical Society, 1880; Hunt, T. Sterry, on 
Mineralogy of the Southern Appalachians, 1873; Valentine, J. J., 
On the Olmecas and the Tultecas; Tommassi-Crudeli on the 
Malaria of Rome, Paris, 1881; Layard, A. H., The Brancacci 
Chapel, etc. ; Histoire des Troubles dans l’Amérique Anglaise, 3 
vols. ; Rau’s Palenque Tablet, 1876; Appleton’s Hand Atlas of 
Ancient Geography ; Currents and Temperature of Bering Sea ; 
Lucien N. B. Wyse’s Rapport sur les Etudes de la Commission 
Internationale d’exploration de L’Isthme du Darien: Canal Inter- 
océanique, 1876, 1877; The Geographical News, vol. 3, 1891 ; 
Poor’s Railroad Manual of the United States for 1880; American 
Year Book, vol. 1, 1869; U. S. Astronomical Expedition to the 
Southern Hemisphere, 2 vols, 1865; Menocal’s Report of 
U. S. Surveying Party in Nicaragua in 1885; 12th and 
13th Annual Report of the Peabody Museum on Archeology 
and Ethnology, Cambridge, 1880; Account of the Exploration 
and Survey for a Ship Canal in Nicaragua, N. Y., 1890; 
Minnesota and Its Advantages, 1868; Directory of the Scientific 
Alliance of New York, 1891; Sherman on the Nicaragua Canal ; 
Popular Science Monthly, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 complete ; 
vol. 10, No. 56 wanting, vol. 11, Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 want- 
ing; vol. 12, Nos. 67, 68, 69 wanting; vols. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
complete ; vol. 31, No. 4; vol. 33, No. 5; vol. 34 one number; 
vol. 35, Nos. 5 and 6; vol. 36, No.4; vol. 37, Nos. 2 and 4; vol. 
16, No. 4 and vol. 18, No.1; Johnson on Change of Air, N. Y., 
1831 ; Gilpin’s Notes on Colorado ; Rockhill’s Tibet, 1891 ; Thomas’ 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, reprint of 1698 ; Major Gilbard’s 
Gibraltar, Gibraltar, 1882; Book Buyer, No. 7, vol. 1, 2, 3; 
Cholera Epidemic of 1873; Sanitary Commission of Valley of the 
Mississippi; Laws Relative to Public Health ; Frémont’s rst and 
2d Expedition, 1842, '3 ’4; Stevens’ Bibliotheca Historica ; Inter- 
oceanic Canals, 1866 ; Stansbury’s Salt Lake; Appleton’s Guide, 
1856, '64, Marcy’s Exploration of the Red 
River ; A. Campbell and W. S. Twining, Survey of the Northern 
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Boundary of the U.S., 1878; Humphreys’ Explorations and Surveys 
in Arizona and Nevada, 1871 ; E. R. Knorr’s Papers on the Eastern 
and Northern Extension of the Gulf Stream, 1871 ; W. H. Seward's 
Travels Around the World, N. Y., 1873; Emory, Abert, Cook 
and Johnson’s Surveys in New Mexico and California, 1848 ; 
Hayden’s Survey of Colorado, 1874; Brownell’s History of Im- 
migration, N. ¥., 1856; Colvin’s 2d Report of the Survey of the 
Adirondack Wilderness, 1873, 1874; O’Beirne’s Map of Ireland ; 
U. S. Census, 1850; Randall's School System; Herndon’s Valley 
of the Amazon, Part I; Hannah Adams, History of New England, 
1799; Dampier’s New Voyage Around the World, London, 1797 ; 
Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, 1708 ; Anderson’s Lake Ngami, 
1856 ; John R. Jewett’s Narrative of his Adventures and Sufferings, 
N. Y., 1816; Hommes Célébres de L’Italie, Paris, 1846; Cunard 
Steam Ship Manual; Public Parks of New York, Report of 1884 ; 
Foreign Relations of the U.S., part 1.»1875 ; Foreign Relations of 
the U.S., part 2.; Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1876; Eighth 
Census, 1860; Railway Economy, Dr. Lardner, 1850; Coleman's 
Historical Atlas of Biblical Geography ; S. Fleming on a Prime 
Meridian, London, 1881 ; Gardner’s, J. T., New York Topograph- 
ical Survey; Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1877 ; 
J. Gregory Smith on Island of San Juan ; Journal of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New York from 1691 to 1743, 2 vols., folio ; Jack- 
son J.on A. E. Nordenskiéld, his Voyages and Labors, Paris, 1880 ; 
The Continent of the Future : Africa and its Wonderful Develop- 
ment, Hampton, Va., 1881 ; The Woodruff Scientific Expedition 
Around the World in 1877 to 1879; D. Charnay’s Lecture on his 
Voyage to Yucatan, Paris, 1882; De Costa, B. F., Arctic Ex- 
ploration; Telegraphy of the Coast and Islands of the Gulf 
and Lower River St. Lawrence, etc., Quebec, 1879; Shea, J. S., 
Donde Estan los Restos de Cristobal Colon? N. Y., 1883; 
American Manuscripts in European Archives, 1881 ; Dall, W. H., 
Notes on Alaska and the Vicinity of Bering Strait, 1881 ; Dall, 
W. H., List of Papers by him, 1866 to 1882; Roberts, W. M., 
Examination of the S. Francisco River, Brazil, in 1879 and 
1880; Sir Travers Twiss on the Congo Question, 1882; French 
Doings among the Sakalavas and Hovas in Madagascar; The 
Congo, London, 1883; Nordenskidld, A. E.. Om en Marklig 
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- Globkarta, Stockholm, 1884, with Nordenskidld’s Autograph ; 
Ewbank's Hydraulics and Mechanics, N. Y.; Ewbank, T., His- 
torical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for Raising 
Water, Ancient and Modern; Newberry, J. S., The Sanitary Com- 
mission in the Valley of the Mississippi, 1871; Gilbert, G. K., 
Work of the International Congress of Geologists, Salem, 1887 ; 
M. H. Smith, Lessons on the Globes, 1871 ; New York Volunteers 
in the Rebellion, 1863-1864; Fay, T. S., Great Outlines of 
Geography, N. Y., 1867; Hubbard, G. S., Geographical Ad- 
dress, 1888; Yarrow, H. C., Study of the Mortuary customs of the 
North American Indians, 1880; H. C. Fox, Attempt to Solve 
Problem of the First Landing Place of Columbus, etc., 1882 ; 
Barnard’s Metric System, N. Y. 1872; G. W. Fitch’s Outlines of 
Physical Geography, N. Y., 1859 ; Cowden’s Report on Silk and 
Silk Manufacture, 1868; American Year Book, 1869; Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, Le Premier Etablissement des Néerlandais 

a Maurice, Paris, 1890; J. W. Garrett on Railways ; Concession of 
Nicaragua for Ship Canal, 1887 ; Stereoscopic Magazine, London, 
1859, 7 numbers; Horsford’s Ancient Norumbega; J. B. Calvo’s 

Costa Rica, San José, 1887; Paris Electrical Exhibition, 1881 ; 
C. P. Daly’s Origin of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ; F. Douglass, 
Mole of Saint Nicolas, 1891 ; J. E. Russell, Agriculture of the Nile 

Valley ; A. Hewitt, Iron and Labor, 1890; C. H. Hitchcock, Geo- 

logy, &c., of New Hampshire, First Report ; Prof. Joseph Henry’s 

Account of the History of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph ; Sabin’s 

American Bibliopolist, vol. 1, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 123; vol. 2, 

No. 1; vol. 3, No. 26, 27, 29, 30, 31 ; Dr. Abbott's Catalogue of 

Egyptian Antiquities; The Book Buyer, vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2; vol. 2, 

Nos. 5,9, 12; vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8,9; vol. 4, No.1; Vincent 

Le Blanc’s Travels ; Geographical News, Chicago 1888-9, vol. 2, 

No. 11 wanting; vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2,3; Rocky Mountain Tourist, 

1878; W. J. Morton, Static Electricity ; Fernow, What is Forestry ? 

Washington, 1891; Hunt, T. Sterry, Origin of Crystalline Rocks ; 

N. Y. Historical Magazine, 3 nos.; Gallatin’s North American 

Indians ; Gooker’s History of Christian Indians ; Catalogue of the 

Extraordinary Curiosities of the National Institute of Washington ; 

Field, H. M., Days Among our Southern Brethren, N. Y., 1886; 

Gleanings in Europe by an American, 2 vols.; J. Sanderson, 
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The American in Paris, Philadelphia, 1847 ; C. J. Latrobe, The 
Rambler in North America, 2 vols., 1835 ; R. Trumbull, The Genius 
of Italy, N. Y., 1849; J. Bell, Mineral Springs of U.S.and Canada, 
Philadelphia, 1855; A Smith, A Summer in Skye, London, 
1866 ; Murray, G., Round About France ; O. Macy, History of 
Nantucket, Boston, 1835; S. T.. Livermore, History of Block 
{sland, Wash., 1877; Pompeii and Its Rediscovery, London, 
1852; A. G. Constable, Afghanistan, N. Y., 1879; J. Distur- 
nell, Sailing on the Great Lakes and Rivers of America, 
Philadelphia, 1874; Satchel Guide to Europe, Boston, 1880; 
Queen Victoria, Journal of Our Life inthe Highlands, Edited by A. 
Helps, London, 1869; Mrs. Jameson’s Sketches of Italy, 1841; Wm. 
Beckford, Italy, 1841 ; H. Blackburn, Normandy Picturesque, Bos- 
ton, 1871; The London Times Annual Summaries from 1851 to 1875; 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, Phila., 1863; American Oriental Society 
Proceedings, 1877; R. Hunt, Coal asa Reservoir of Power; I. G. H. 
Grepps, The Hieroglyphic System of Champollion, Boston, 1830; 
Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1880 ; Guy’s Astron- 
omy, Phila., 1856; T. Keith on the use of the Globes, Phila., 1856; 
B. Stewart, Physics, N. Y., 1873 ; J. W. Powell, Exploration of the 
Colorado River and its Tributaries, 1874; Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, 1871; E. Gibbon, The Crusades, London, 
1869: H. H. Bancroft, A Memoir of his Historical and Bibliograph- 
ical labors, N. Y., 1891; R. A. Parrish, Jr., Account of his claim 
on the French Government for an expedition to explore the Val- 
ley of the Niger and the Kong Mountains, Africa, 1853 to 
1883 ; H. W. Sargent, Skeleton Tours in Europe, N. Y., 1870; 
F. Lieber, Stranger in America, 2 vols., London; Maclay and 
Davies, Construction of Iron Bridge Trestles, etc.; National 
Gallery of British Art, South Kensington, with supplement, 
1874; Guide to the British Museum, Departments of Natural 
History and Antiquities ; Catalogue of Engravings in the Great 
Hall of Taunton Castle, 1878; Black’s Catalogue of the Paintings, 
Works of Art, Porcelain, Bronzes, etc., of Sir Richard Wallace in 
Bethnal Green Branch Museum in 1878; Blackburn’s Pictorial 
Notes on the National Gallery ; Bradshaw’s Illustrated Tourists’ 
Hand Book of Great Britain and Ireland; Fetridge’s Harper’s 
Hand Book for Travellers in Europe and the East, 1873; Bates’ 
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Illustrated Travels, 5 vols., quarto, London ; Keate’s Account of 
the Pelew Islands, quarto, London, 1789; Richard’s Britain Re- 
deemed and Canada Preserved, London, 1851. 

Maps.—Hayden’s Geological and Geographical Atlas, Colorado, 
1834; Powell’s Geological Atlas of Uinta Mountains; Walker’s 
Statistical Atlas of U. S.; Kiepert’s map Tropical America, N. of 
the Equator, Central America, Mexico, West Indies, New Granada, 
Venezuela; Justus Perthes, Special Karte Afrika, 1885; Atlas, 
folio with 25 old maps of the 16th Century, among them Mercator’s 
Flanders. 

R. Pumpelly, Northern Transcontinental Survey Maps; R. Pum- 
pelly, Channels north of Baffin’s Bay; Col. Lusilin, Map 
of Russian Boundaries and Turkistan, 1875 ; Chavanne, Map of 
Central Asia ; Chavanne, Arctic Sea between Wrangel’s Island and 
Mackenzie River ; Chavanne, Alaska and the adjoining Territory ; 
Chavanne, “ Rodgers” in Wrangel’s Island ; Berry, Map of Wran- 
gel’s Island, 1881; Berry, Chart of the U.S. S. “ Rodgers” N. of 
Wrangel’s Island; Berry, Chart of Melville Sound, 1859; Berry, 
Chart of Baffin’s Bay and Arctic Sea, 1853; Berry, 2 copies, Chart 
Behrings Sea and Arctic Sea, 1855; Burr, Universal Atlas, 1834 ; 
Fire Department Map, New York, 1880; Kiepert, Map of Isthmus 
of Panama, Darien and Province of Choco, Berlin, 1857 ; Baffin’s 
Bay and Cape Bathurst, 1859; Map of River Truando and the 
proposed course of the Atrato ; Circumpolar Chart, 1882, sheets 1 
and 2; Map of City of Amsterdam, 1874; Geological Survey of 
New Jersey, 1876 ; Colton’s Map of Alaska; Linen mounted Map 
of Venice, 1881 ; H. W. Dove, Nord Polar Linder, 1874; Philip & 
Sons’ New Catalogue of Maps, London ; Herndon’s Valley of the 
Amazon ; Foster & Whitney, Geological Map of the Lake Superior 
Lower Region ; S. Butler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography, London, 
1826 ; Sketch Maps of the Nile Sources, Philadelphia, 1872 ; Wau- 
ters, A. J., Map of the Congo, 1888 ; Map of British Possessions in 
North America; Muller’s Karte der Eisenbahnen Mittel-Europas, 
1881 ; Map of Europe; Coleman’s Historical Atlas of Biblical 
Geography ; Centenary Map of the United States, 1879, in 
seventeen double sheets, Imperial folio and case; Large Sheet 

fac-simile of Magna Charta of King John; Engravings and 
Descriptions of Antiquarian and Archeological Objects in the Me- 
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tropolitan Museum of New York, by L. P. di Cesnola & G. Gib- 
son; J. T. Gardner's Map of Eastern and Central New York ; 
Venukoff’s Map of the Boundary Line of Russia and China, 1872. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ARCH#OLOGICAL SuBjects.—C. H. 
Berendt, Analytic Alphabet of Mexican, etc., Languages, N. Y., 
1869; C. Rau’s Aboriginal Lapidary; C. J. Jones’ Aboriginal 
Structures in Georgia, Washington, 1878; C. Rau, Ornaments of 
Florida Mounds; C. Rau’s Stone Implements; C. Rau’s Ancient. 
Aboriginal Tribes; F. L. O. Réhrig, The Language of the Dako- 
tas and Sioux Indians ; Rau, Department of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture in Illinois, 1869 ; Constitution and Officers of the American 
Ethnological Society in 1878; T. Ewbank, Inorganic Forces Or- 
dained to Supersede Human Slavery, N. Y., 1860; Pedro Velas- 
quez of San Salvador, Expedition upon the Discovery of the 
Ancient City of Iximaya and the Aztec Children; G. J. Adler, 
Wm. Von Humboldt’s Linguistic Studies ; C. Rau, Aboriginal In- 
habitants of the California Peninsula; C. J. Jones’ Indian Bulletin 
for 1867 ; A. G. Merriam, Inscription on the Obelisk, New York, 
1883 ; Quaritch, Letter to General Starring, London, 1880; The 
Lincoln Tower, London ; Transactions of N.Y. Academy of Anthro- 
pology, N. Y., 1890; Journal of the Ethnological Society, London, 
vols. 1 and 2 complete, and Nos. 1 and 3 of vol.1; The Anthro- 
pological Review, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 1866 to 1868; 
American Palestine Exploration Society Bulletin 1, 2, 3; Palestine 
Exploration Fund, London, 1871; Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, London, 1865; Quarterly Statement of the 
London Palestine Exploration Fund, London, 1871, January, 1876, 
3 illustrations, April, 1876. 

GUIDES TO AMERICAN TOWNS AND WATERING PLACES :— 
Lippincott’s Philadelphia ; Harper’s New York & Erie R. R. Guide 
Book ; Fonda’s Sharon Springs; Missisquoi Springs, Sheldon,, 
Vermont ; Visitors’ Guide to Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
1774; Sullivan Harbor, Maine ; Catskill Mountains 3 ; New Castle, 
New Hampshire ; Richfield Springs, 1888 ; Lake Minnewaska, New 
York; A Number of Railroad Routes in U. S., 1890 ; Camden, 
South Carolina ; Western Resorts, 1889; Tomales Beach, California; 
Upton Court, Camden, S. C.; Stranger’s Guide to St. Louis ; 
Brunswick, Georgia ; Black Rock Beach, Conn. ; Thomasville, Ga., 
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2; Arverne-by-the-Sea; Oregon, Washington and Alaska; Col- 
orado Sights and Scenes ; Montana and Idaho Sights and Scenery ; 
Roose’s Washington Guide ; Atlantic City, N. J.; Johnson, Guide 
to Niagara Falls; Niagara Falls, 1874; W. S. Huntley’s Niagara 
Falls to Quebec, 1869; Travellers Hand Book to Niagara 
Falls ; Montreal and Quebec, Buffalo, 1852; W. Gould’s New 
York and the White Mountains, Boston, 1852; Keyes Hand Book, 
White and Franconia: Mountain, the Northern Lakes, Montreal 
and Quebec, Boston, 1874; Guide Book Through New Jersey and 
the Coal Fields of Pennsylvania, N. Y., 1864; Tripp’s White Moun- 
tain Guide Book ; Guide to West Point, N. Y., 1867. 

Books ON ENGLISH CITIES, TOwNs AND INsSTITUTIONS.—Dick- 
ens’ Dictionary of London, 1879; Official Guide to London in 
1874; Excursions in the Vicinity of London ; The Tower of Lon- 
don; Sketch of the Beauchamp Tower; The Vernon Gallery ; 
Hand Book of the World’s Fair in London, 1851 ; Official Cata- 
logue of the London International Exhibition, 1874; Description 
of Sir John Sloane's Museum and notices of the Works of Art 
there; London Saturday Holiday Guide; Guide to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; The National Gallery and its Pictures ; Crutchley’s 
New Picture of London ; Collins’ Illustrated Guide to London and 
its Neighborhood ; Alphabetical London Railway Guide ; Arrow- 
smith’s London Railway Guide; Historical Description of West- 
minster Abbey ; Hand Book of Westminster Abbey ; Westminster 
Abbey, its History, Antiquity and Tombs; Fry’s London in 1880; 
Hughes’ Chester ; Wiltshire’s Hampton Court; Pickwell’s City of 
York; Green’s Tourist Guide to Wells; Green’s Glastonbury 
Abbey; Browne’s Salisbury Cathedral; The Royal Windsor 
Guide; Alden’s Oxford Guide ; The New Winchester Hand 
Book; The New Canterbury Guide; The Tunbridge Wells 
Guide ; Guide to the City of Worcester ; Guide to Leamington ; 
Concise Guide to Tunbridge Wells ; Hewitt’s Lichfield; Hand 
Book of Exeter; Adam's Netley Abbey ; Short Account of Lich- 
field Cathedral ; Strangers’ Complete Guide to Liverpool ; Beck’s 
Kenilworth Castle; Pictorial Guide to Cheltenham; Origi- 
ginal Bath Guide; Pidgeon’s Shrewsbury; Wright’s Ruins of 
the Roman City of Uriconium at Worcester near Shrewsbury ; 
Walters’ Durham; Wornum’s National Gallery, British School ; 
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Wornum’s National Gallery, Foreign Schools; Taylor’s Glaston- 
bury Abbey ; Taylor’s Chetton Castle; Humbert’s Hospital of 
St. Cross at Winchester ; Walker’s Cathedral Church of St. Mary 
at Worcester; Haines’ Guide to the Cathedral of Gloucester ; 
Hall’s Haddon Hall; Taylor’s Tintern Abbey ; Bradshaw's Eng- 
lish Railway Guide, 1851, 1874 ; Bradshaw’s Continental Railway 
Guide, 1851, 1874, 1880 ; The Stranger in Liverpool, gth edition ; 
The Stranger in Liverpool, roth edition. 

ScoTLaAnD.—McDonell’s New Guide to Edinburgh ; Environs of 
Edinburgh ; Scott’s Description of the Regalia of Scotland in the 
Castle of Edinburgh ; Guide to Hawthornden and the Caves; The 
Cathedral and See of Glasgow ; Murray’s Scotch Railway Guide. 

IRELAND,—Cotton’s How to Spend a Month in Ireland ; Wake- 
man’s Lough Erne, Enniskillen, Ballyshannon and Bundoran ; 
Newtown Stewart, The Scenic Surroundings; The Official 
Irish Travelling Guide, 1874, 3 copies; A, B, C Irish Railway 
Guide, 2 copies; Bradshaw’s Irish Railway Guide; Catalogue of 
the National Gallery of Ireland ; Time Table of the Packet Service 
between England and Ireland; St. John Neville’s Rock of Cashel. 

GEerMANY.—Guide to Salzburg ; Guide dans Salzburg et ses En- 
virons, 1878 ; Map of, Salzburg et Environs ; Old Royal Pinakothek, 
Munich; Brun’s Glyptothéque, Munich ; Wasserman’s Royal Mu- 
seum at Berlin; Wasserman’s Royal Museum; Dr. Graesse, 
Green Vaults of Dresden; Berlin Panopticon; Dr. Welsch, Kiss- 
ingen; Historical Sketch of Cathedral of Strasbourg ; Belvidere 
Gallery, Vienna; Hiibner’s Royal Picture Gallery of Dresden ; 
Catalogue des Tableaux de la Galérie Royale de Dresde ; W. Klein, 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber, Rothenburg, 1881 ; Guide for Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, Stutgard, 1881 ; Baedeker's Rhine, 1880. 

Towns, CITIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE.—Frossard’s 
Nimes et ses Environs ; Guide Officiel des Voyageurs ; Exposition du 
Palais des Champs Elysées ; Joanne’s Dieppe Le Tréport et Saint- 
Villery-sur-Somme; Cross Mayrevielle’s Carcassonne; Plan of 
Paris; Les Plaisirs de Paris, Guide Pratique ; The Luxembourg 
Gallery Exposition; Strangers’ Guide to Laon; J. Jourdan’s 
Plan of Toulouse; Guide dans Toulouse; Chabanne’s Notre 
Dame de Chartres; Catalogue of the Musée de Cluny; Guide 
Alphabétique des Voyages Circulaires. 
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SwiTZERLAND.—Guide pour les Bains de Ragatz, Ragatz, 1872; 
Pfiffers Newspaper, August 21, 1874, in Romantsch. 

Spain.—Indicador Oficial de los Caminos de Hierro; Guia 
Oficial de los Ferro-Carriles, Madrid, 1881. 

PortTuGAL.—Murray, Hand Book of Portugal, 1864. 

BELGIUM AND HoLLanpD.—Notice des Tableaux du Musée Royal 
4 la Hague; Musée Van der Hoop, Description des Tableaux, Am- 
sterdam, 1872 ; Notice Historique sur le Saint-Sang, Bruges, 1864 ; 
Catalogue du Musée d’Anvers, Antwerp, 1874; Notice des Tab- 
leaux du Musée, Amsterdam, 1872. 

IraLy.—Saggio di Cartografia della Regione Veneta, imp. 8vo, 
Venezia, 1881; Short’s History of Venice; Moody, Panoramic 
Mirror of Italy; A Week in Venice, Venice, 1880; The Lions of 
Florence, Florence, 1847 ; Hand Book of Florence and its Envi- 
rons ; Pinacothéque de l’Académie R. des Beaux Arts de Bologne, 
Bologne, 1878; Pianta di Milano, Milano, 1881; L’Indicatore 
Ufficiale delle Strade Ferrate, Torino, 1881 ; Orario del Movi- 
mento delle Trene e dei Piroscafi del Regno D’Italia, Firenze, 
1881 ; Knapsack Guide to Italy, 1865; Baedeker’s Northern 
Italy, 1879 ; Baedeker’s Southern Italy, 1875. 

Canapa,—Livingston’s Visitors’ Guide to Saint John, Freder- 
icton and St. John’s River, 1869; Langford’s Guide to City of 
Montreal; Quebec as it was and is, Quebec, 1867. 

CATALOGUES OF LIBRARIES.—Wm. Gowan’s, 4 parts ; Dr. E. B. 
O’Callaghan’s, pp. 286, 1882; J. V. Arnold’s, pp. 394, 1876; A. J. 
Odell’s, pp. 451, 1880; A Bibliomaniac’s, pp. 190, 1880; C. L. 
Bushnell’s, pp. 286, 1883 ; J. W. Bouton’s, pp. 176, 1885 ; L. Mont- 
gomery Bond, pp. 123, 1871; John Alton’s, pp. 340, 1867; Dr. 
J. R. Chilton’s, pp. 202, 1865 ; H. Whitmore’s, pp. 99, 1865 ; W. E. 
Burton’s, pp. 463, 1860; Z. Hosmer’s, pp. 116, 1861 ; Rev. J. O. 
Choules, pp. 118, ; J. K. Teft’s Autographs, pp. 264, 1867; 


Books and Pamphlets relating to America, Leavitt, etc., pp. 597, 
1870; Royal Woodward's Library, pp. 277, 1884; Rev. E. G. Smith’s, 
pp. 168, 1885 ; Joel Munsell of Albany, pp. 82, 1879; Muller's 
Catalogue of Books relating to the Netherlands, pp. 148, 1859; 
Muller’s Catalogue of Books relating to Geography, pp. 90, 1868 ; 
J. H. Monell’s, pp. 176, 1869 ; G. W. Pratt, pp. 83, 1868 ; Bouton’s 
Catalogue of Magnificent Private Library of a Gentleman, pp. 164, 
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1868 ; John. A. Rice of Chicago, pp. 536, 1870; Governor W L. 
Marcy and Washington Hunt, 1871 ; Gowan’s Scarce Books Nos. 
24 and 25, 1866, 1869; E. S. Conner’s Dramatic and Richard 
Grant White, pp. 265, 1870; Geo. L. Holliday of Illinois, pp. 247, 
1870; Geo. A. Elliott, 1867; Cooley’s of Books entirely relat- 
ing to America, pp. 123; Catalogue of American engraved Por- 
traits, 1868; Leavitt, etc., of Autographs and Engravings, 1868 ; 
Earl of Hardwick’s, London, 1868; H. S. Dodge, 1858; H. A. 
Brady, of rare books relating to America, pp. 126, 1855; 
Collection of Rare Engravings, London, and prices, pp. 51, 
1854; A. Thorndike’s, Boston, 1860; Manuscripts and Auto- 
graphs of the two Van Voorsts, Amsterdam, pp. 224, 1859; 
J. B. Fisher, 1867 ; Of Autographs by Barry, etc., 1866; G. P. 
Philes, 1866; Kirchoff & Wigand, of Leipzig; Chadenat, Paris 
Geographical, 1890; Andrew J. Odell, 2d part, 1879; Dulau & 
Co., Paris, 1888; Dufossé, Paris, 1888; Dodd’s Rare Books on 
America, 1887; Dr. John Percy, 1890; George Brinley, of 
Hartford; Saml. L. Barlow's Catalogue, Presentation copy, 150 
copies printed ; Presentation copy of his Art Collection; J. Car- 
son Brevoort's; The Havemeyer Library; Quaritch Catalogue 
of 1868; H. B. Dawson’s ; Harper’s Large Catalogue of Publica- 
tions ; Catalogue of Yale College, 1859 ; Dufossé, Catalogue of 
Maps and Charts, 1891 ; Dufossé, Catalogue of Maps and Charts 
relating to America; Catalogue of Political Pamphlets; Cata- 
logo Generale, Milano, 1886; A. R. Smith, of Books relating to 
America, London, 1871 ; Charles Edwards Library ; Judge B. W. 
Bonney’s Library; R. Grant White’s Library, 1870; Dufossé’s 
Library, 7th series, No. 4; List of Foreign Correspondents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Wash., 1872 ; Catalogue of University of 
the City of New York ; Quaritch Catalogue Occult Sciences, 1891 ; 
Medieval Literature, 1890 ; Various Old Libraries, 1889 ; Games 
and Sports, 1889; Architecture and Practical Art, 1890; H. B. 
Dawson’s Library. 

ENGRAVINGS OF GEOGRAPHICAL INTEREST.—Selection from 
London Graphic of Geographical subjects and illustrations ; Photo- 
graph of the Samaritan Roll; Large Photo. and fac simile of the 
autograph letter of Columbus, dated Seville, April 2, 1502; En- 
graved head of Columbus from the picture in Naples ; Fac simile 
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of Magna Charta, reprints of interesting English documents 
and early English Newspapers and accounts of English Events 
from A. D. 1215 to 1821; History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in Dutch, folio, with numerous large plates of the events re- 
corded in the Bible; Klutschak, copies of Eskimo drawings of 
Hunting, Whaling, etc., made during the American Franklin Explor- 
ing Expedition, 1877-8; Celebrated men of Italy, with numerous 
prints, Paris, 1846; Case Containing 50 Stereopticon Views of 
Capt. G. W. Wheeler’s Geographical: Exploration and Surveys 
West of tooth meridian; Five Large Imperial Photographs (21 
by 16 inches) taken in the Western Explorations of the United 
States ; 1, The Monastery Peaks in the Sierra Nevada Mountains ; 
2, Totokanula, In the Valley of the Yellowstone; 3, Cottonwood 
Bend, in the same; 4, The Pompons, in the same; 5, Tenaya 
‘Canyon, in the same; Fourteen Large Photographs (14 by 11 
inches) taken in the United States Geographical and Geological 
Survey of the Territories; 1, Hot Spring and Castle Geyser ; 2, 
Mountain of the Holy Cross; 3, “Roches Moutonnées,” near the 
same ; 4, Long's Peak, from Estes Park ; 5, Upper Fire Hole, from 
‘Old Faithful ; 6, Upper Twin Lake, Sawatch Range; 7, Pike's Peak 
and Garden of the Gods; 8, Tower Falls; 9, Mount Harvard, 
Sawatch Range; 10, Mount Hayden, or the Great Teton; 11, 
Eroded Sandstone, Monument Park; 12, Cap of Liberty, Mam- 
moth Hot Springs ; 13, Mammoth Hot Springs, on Gardiner River ; 
14, Great Falls of the Yellowstone. Ecclesiastical Commission for 
New Spain. 
ExTRACTS FROM MAGAzINEs.— Epicure, Son Epoque par 
L. Carrau’; Notes on Earliest Discoveries in America, by Henry 
Stevens; Voyage du Capitaine Binger, par G. Valbert ; L’Asie 4 
L’Exposition Universelle ; L’Afrique et L’Océanie a l’Exposition 
Universelle, par C. de Varigny ; LaSardine, par G. Pouchet ; Un 
Voyager Francais au Maroc, par G. Valbert ; L’Océanie Moderne, 
par C. de Varigny ; Aux Indes 4 Travers le Pamir, par G. Bonva- 
lot ; Le Pétrole aux Etats-Unis et en Russie, par P. de Tchihachef ; 
Le Gobi, par P. de Tchihachef ; Les Théories Cosmogoniques, par 
G. de Saporta ; Du Danube 4 l’Adriatique, Parties 3 et 4 ; Romance 
of Medicine, by F. A. ; War in the East, by Geo. B. McClellan ; Al- 
cohol in High Latitudes, by A. W. Greely ; Artesian Wells upon 
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the Great Plains, by C. A. White ; Water Supply of Cities, by Chas. 
F. Wingate ; Subjugation of the Mississippi, by Robert S. Taylor ; 
How to Improve the Mississippi, by Robt. S. Taylor; Panama 
Canal, by Ferd. de Lesseps ; Theories regarding the Sun’s Corona, 
C. A. Young; Palace of the Kings of Tiryns, by Henry Schlie- 
mann ; Canada and the United States, by Goldwin Smith ; Torpe- 
does ; Madagascar ; Is Central Africa Worth Having? by Edward 
Dicey ; Water in Australian Saharas, by T. A. Brassey ; Delphi, W.. 
C. Lawton; America in Africa, by Gilbert Haven ; Rock Gases, by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler; Dogmatism of Science, by R. Heber Newton, 
D.D.; Haiti and the United States, by the Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass ; The Electric Light, by Prof. Tyndall ; Deep Sea and its Con- 
tents, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter ; What will become of Egypt? by W. 
W. Loring ; Myth of Fingal’s Cave, by Cope Whitehouse ; Rafting 
on the Allegheny, by W. W. Howard; The Desert, by Col. Chas. ° 
Chaillé-Long ; Easter in Jerusalem, by F. G. Carpenter; Signal 
Codes, Savage and Scientific, by W. H. Gilder ; Berlin, by Mary S. 
Smith ; Evolution of the Gondola, a paper by Herbert Pearson. 
Trip from New York to Niagara in 1829, From the Unpub. Diary of 
William L. Stone ; Site of Old Fort Massachusetts, by D. D. Slade ; 
Leif Erikson, by S. C. Bull ; Central Ohio Seventy Years Ago by A. 
E. Lee; New York and Ohio’s Centennial, by Douglas Campbell ;. 
Ancient Races of America, by G. P. Thruston; Homes of the 
Oneidas, by W. M. Beauchamp ; Ancient Chicago, by W. Barrows ; 
Virginia’s Conquest, by J.C. Wells ; A Canadian-American Liaison, 
by Watson Griffin; French Colony of San Domingo, by E. W. 
Gilliam ; Acquisition of Florida, by J. L. M. Curry ; Between 
Albany and Buffalo, by A. G. Hoppin; The Fallacy of 1860, A. W. 
Clason; An Englishman’s Pocket Note-Book in 1828; German 
Social and Family Life, by A. E. Lee; Thrilling Adventure of a 
Kentucky Pioneer, by Annie E. Wilson; America, The World's. 
Puzzle in Geography, by W. Barrows; Oriental Account of the 
Discovery of America, by J. H. Patton; City of a Prince, by L. C. 
Harby ; Boston in 1741, by Justin Winsor; Treaty of Ghent, by 
Thos. Wilson; A New France in England, by Prosper Bender ;. 
Discovery of Yucatan, by Alice D. Le Plongeon ; Stone Images of 
San Agustin, by H. R. Lemly ; Beginnings of Delaware, by W. W. 
Taylor ; First Iron Workers in America, by N. M. Hawkes ; His- 
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toric Capital of lowa, by Eva E. Dye; Antiquities in the Western 
States ; Cave Myth of the American Indians, by Geo. S. Jones ; 
Discovery of Lake Superior, by A Harvey; Chapter from the 
History of Utah ; New Mexican Campaign of 1862, by A. A. Hayes ; 
Historic Aspects of Sable Island ; Disintegration of Canada, by 
Prosper Bender; Plymouth Rock Restored, by H. B. Adams ; 
Letter of Columbus, etc. ; March of the Spaniards Across Illinois, 
by E. G. Mason ; Historical Colorado, by Katherine Hodges ; 
' Jefferson as a Naturalist ; Champlain’s American Experiences in 
1613, by A. Harvey; Where are the Remains of Christopher 
Columbus? by John G. Shea; Sir Thomas West, by Alexander 
Brown ; Conquest of the Mayas, by Alice D. Le Plongeon; A 
King’s Gift, by John Dimitry ; Heart of the Desert, by Chas. Dudley 
Warner ; Finland, by Henry Lansdell, D. D.; Through the Cau- 
casus, by Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié; Smyth’s Channel 
and the Strait of Magellan, by Theo. Child ; Argentine Capital, by 
Theo. Child; Chinese Teak, by Julian Ralph; Literary Land- 
marks of Edinburgh, by Laurence Hutton; Silver San Juan ; 
Commercial, Social and Political Mexico ; Quaint Old Yarmouth ; 
Isle of Purbeck ; Cruise of the “ Wallowy”’; In the Pines ; Father 
of the Pueblos ; Overthrow of the French Power in America ; 
What We Owe to the Trees ; Transcontinental Railways ; American 
Life-Saving Service; Cruise Among the Magdalen Islands ; 
Berg und Thal; Summer Cruise Among the Atlantic Islands ; 
Our Familiar Birds; Red River Colony; Florence; Cameron’s 
Journey Across Africa; Here and There in the South, Part 
IV; Home of Columbus; Good Old Times at Plymouth ; 
Northern Islands; Hunting with the Long Bow; Picturesque 
Edinburgh ; Street Scenes in Havana; Social Athens of 
America; England's Great University; On the Taff; Log- 
Book of the “ Savannah,” and Who was Blennerhasset ? Land of the 
Incas ; Impressions of Peru, by Theo. Child; Spanish Vistas } 
Lying in State in Cairo; Outlook in Southern California; Our 
Italy, by Chas. Dudley Warner ; “ The Weibertreue” ; Urban and 
Commercial Chile, by Theo. Child ; Switzerland and the Swiss, by 
S. H. M. Byers; Upper Peninsula of Michigan; Visit of the 
Vikings; In Surrey; A Summer at York; Winter Journey to 
Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn ; “ A Clever Town built by Quakers” ; 
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Romance of the Spanish and French Explorers ; Athena Par- 
thenos ; A Dead Portuguese City in India, by the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, D.D.; Smallest of American Republics, by W. E. Curtis ; 
A Model New England Village, by E. A. Start ; Volcanoes, by N.S. 
Shaler; Food Supply of the Future, by W. O. Atwater; A Rival 
of the Yosemite, by John Muir; A German Rome, by W. B. Scott ; 
The Lost Plant, by John Pierson ; The Minnesota Heir of a Ser- 
bian King, by Eugene Schuyler; Two Expeditions to Mount St. 
Elias, by Israel C. Russell ; ‘To California by Panama in ’49, by 
J.C. Frémont ; African Studies, by A. F. Jacassy; Notes of a 
Subtropic Study, by G. M. Bacon; John Ericsson, the Engineer, 
by W.C. Church ; Forgotten Remnant, by Kirk Monroe; The 
Black Fellow and His Boomerang, by Horace Baker; Climbing 
Mount St. Elias, by W. Williams; Life Among the Congo Sav- 
ages, by Herbert Ward; Water Storage in the West, by W. G. 
Bates ; Caverns and Cavern Life, by N.S. Shaler ; Modern Aggres- 
sive Torpedoes, by Lieut. W. S. Hughes ; Camping and Hunting in 
the Shoshone, by W. S. Rainsford; The Viking Ship, by John S. 
White ; In Grand Kabylia, by H. M. Field; Diplomatic Episode, 
by Olive R. Seward; Building of an Ocean “Greyhound,” by 
W. H. Rideing; Gibraltar, by H. M. Field; Physical Develop- 
ment of Women, by D. A. Sargent ; Through Three Civilizations, 
by W. H. Mallock ; Effect on American Commerce of an Anglo- 
‘Continental War, by J. Russell Soley; A Student of Salamanca, 
by W. H. Bishop; Where Emin Is, by Col. H. G. Prout ; Fetish- 
ism in Congo Land, by E. J. Glave; Besieged by the Utes, by 
E. V. Sumner; A Water Tournament, by Elizabeth R. Pennell ; 
Migrations of American Colonists, by Edward Eggleston ; 
Mount Tacoma, by Dr. C. D. Hendrickson; Our Forests and 
Tree Lore, by Laura C. Holloway; Barbadoes; The Chris- 
tening of America, by Abby Sage Richardson; The Tile 
Club at Play; The Glacier Meadows of the Sierra; Quaint 
‘Customs in Kweichow; Suspended Animation, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Prince Bismarck, by Emile de Laveleye; Pictures from 
Venice, by E. Lynn Linton; Paganism in Paris, by Pere Hyacinthe ; 
‘The North-East Passage, by Lieut. Pallander; The Colored Manin 
Australia; Through the Grand Cajion of Colorado, by R. B. Stan- 
ton; The Milky Way, From the Swedish of Topelius; Kaspar 
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Hauser ; Supposed Changes in the Moon, by Richard A. Proctor ; 
What is Jupiter Doing? by Henry J. Slack ; Among the Thlinkits 
in Alaska, by C. E.S. Wood; Among the Magdalen Islands, by 
S.G. W. Benjamin; Progress in Fish-Culture, by Fred. Mather; 
The Destiny of the Universe, by Samuel Willard ; New Zealand in 
Blooming December, by Constance F. Gordon Cumming; A Colo- 
rado Cavern, by Ernest Ingersoll ; The Evolution of the American 
Yacht, by S.G. W. Benjamin; Henry D. Thoreau, by John Bur- 
roughs ; Father Junipero and his Work ; My Adventures in Zufii, 
by Frank H. Cushing; The Primitive Fish- Hook, by Barnet Philips; 
Plotters and Pirates of Louisiana, by Geo. W. Cable ; The Metopes 
of the Parthenon, by Chas. Waldstein ; British Fertility, by John 
Burroughs ; Australian Cities, by Geo. R. Parkin ; General Crook 
in the Indian Country, by Capt. John G. Bourke ; Through Eastern 
Tibet and Central China, by W. W. Rockhill; Résumé of Frémont’s 
Expeditions, by M. N. O.; The Origin of the Frémont Explorations, 
by Jessie Benton Frémont ; Rough Times in Rough Places, by 
Micajah McGehee; Californiana, by J. F. B. Marshall; Our 
Kivigtok, by A. W. Greely; Is it a Piece of a Comet? by W. E. 
Hidden ; British Columbia, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman ; Home 
Rule in Ireland, by Justin McCarthy ; Actors and Their Calling ; 
Venice, by Henry James, Jr.; Henry James, Jr., by W. D. Howells; 
Tea Culture and Tea Drinking in Japan, by F. A. Junker von 
Langegg ; Visiting the Gypsies, by Chas. G. Leland ; The Sea of 
Galilee, by Edward L. Wilson; To California by Panama in ’49, by 
Julius H. Pratt; Conquest of California, by John Charles Frémont; 
Aérial Navigation, by H. S. Maxim; End of Foreign Dominion in 
Louisiana ; Who was El Dorado? by H.R. Lemly; Tarrying in 
Nicaragua, by Roger S. Baldwin, Jr.; An American in Tibet, by 
W. W. Rockhill; Montauk Point, by Lloyd McKim Garrison; At 
The Court of the Czar, by G. M. Dallas; Ely Cathedral, by M. G. 
van Rensselaer ; Snubbin through Jersey, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and J. B. Millet; Bee Pastures of California, Part II, by John 
Muir; Play and Work in the Alps by Joseph Pennell; The 
Stickeen River and Its Glaciers; Aérial Navigation (a Priori). 
Salisbury Cathedral, by M. G. van Rensselaer; A Miner’s 
Sunday in Coloma, by Chas. B. Gillespie ; Measure of a Man; 
Great South Gate, by Geo. W. Cable; Bermuda Islands, by 
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H.C. Walsh ; Euphrates Line of Communication with India, by Col. 
‘Chesney; The Dead Sea a New Route to India, by Capt. Wm. 
Allen ; Canalisation de Il’Isthme de Suez, Exposé de M. Ferd. de 
Lesseps ; Schmidt’s History of the Albigenses; A Frontier Mis- 
‘sionary and Loyalist; M. Gironiére and the Philippine Islands ; 
The American Expedition to Japan; Visit to Mettray ; Detective 
in India ; Falls of Garsoppa in Upper Canada ; The Great Carrack ; 
How to See the World ; Paris in May, 1855 ; Curiosities of China ; 
Sea-Weeds ; Slavonic Races; American Jottings; “Swallows” of 
the Mole ; Things as they are in America ; Rock Tombs of Cyrene; 
Gossip about Seamen; Genoa under Two Aspects; Sunrise and 
Sunset ; Paris Out of Doors; Red River Settlement; Harvest of 
the Sea; At Home in Italy; Three Days in an Italian Home; 
Twenty Thousand Fires; From New Orleans to California ; Broads 
of East Anglia; Tadmor in the Desert; Ancient and Modern En- 
gineering ; A Universal Language; Artesian Wells for London; 
Foundling Hospitals in China ; Major-General Sabine on Terres- 
trial Magnetism; Hindoo Emigrants; Fossil-Finder of Lyme- 
Regis ; Natures’ Mimicries; Life in Turkey ; Across the Isthmus ; 
Fens of England ; Whereabouts is the North ? ; Curiosities of Lon- 
don ; Curious Electrical Phenomena; Demon-Oracle of Ceylon; 
An Afternoon Among the Tenants of the Deep; The Great Iron 
Steamship ; The American Glencoe; Cape Horn; Romance of 
Northern Travel; Tracings of Iceland and the Fardée Islands ; 
Privateers and Privateering ; Finnish Nationality and Finnish Liter- 
ature ; The Most Popular Plant in the World ; The People at Sara- 
wak ; A Scramble Among Prairie Wolves ; Jottings from the Cape; 
Christmas Day on the Nile; Peoples and Prospects of Eastern 
Europe; Weighing the Earth ; Smoking in the East ; More Life 
in Turkey ; A Dash Down a Siberian River ; Chinese Socialism ; 
A Manx Recruit ; Chinaism at Home; The Home in the East; A 
Day in a French Country-House ; The Russian Navy and Russian 
Sailors ; Internal Resources of Russia ; Ancient England ; Valley 
of the Amazon ; Exiles of Siberia ; A Cat Nurse for Young Foxes ; 
Proverbs of the Tartars of the Crimea; Stronghold of the 
Sphakiotes, by J. D. Bourchier; Some Old Churches, by Sarah 
Wilson ; Origin and History of Murray’s Handbooks for Travel- 
lers, by John Murray; Guentch, by John Scudamore ; Abd-el- 
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Kader’s Favorite Resort; Elephant-Kraals, by W. H. Gregory ; 
Spanish and Portuguese Bull-Fighting, by Oswald Crawfurd ; Eng- 
lish and French Critics ; The Danish National Character; Frozen 
to Death ; Modern Fighting and Fire Arms ; Weather ; Alexander 
von Humboldt ; Desiccated Human Remains; Astronomical Ob- 
servatory of Pekin; Mountain Stumps; Can There be a Science 
of Character ? A Hot-Wind Day in Australia; How Persians Die 
and are Buried ; A Visit to the Amazons of Dahomey ; Aerial Voy- 
ages; North German Arctic Expedition ; Greater Britain; Tower 
of London, by A. B. Mitford ; Palmyra, Past and Present ; Pyramid 
of Cheops, by Richard A. Proctor; Description of Manipur, by J. 
Johnstone ; Before Emancipation in the Dutch West Indies, by Louis 
Philip ; Three Months’ Holiday in Norway, by E. A. Arnold ; Char- 
acteristics of American Cities; Sight in Savages; Moral Reflections of 
a Japanese Traveller, by Sionara; New Russia, by M. W. Hazeltine; 
New Discoveries in the Heavens, by Camille Flammarion; New 
Theory of Earthquakes and Volcanoes ; The Real Gulf Stream, by 
Dr. I. I. Hayes; Fifteen Years a Shakeress; Archbishop Manning, 
by Justin McCarthy ; Springtime in Rural Portugal, by Oswald 
Crawfurd ; Baltic Amber Coast in Prehistoric Times, by A. J. 
Evans ; The Language of Animals; Paintings of Pompeii; In- 
fluence of Arctic Cold on Man; Roman Discovery ; Arctic Ex- 
plorations; Rousselet’s Travels in India ; The Malay Archipelago ; 
Arctic Exploration ; Jewish Coloniesin Palestine, by C. R. Conder ; 
Greenland, by Wm. Pengelly ; Brazil; Domestic Life and Economy 
in France; An Old Himalayan Town; Pitcairn Islanders ; Turkish 
Georgia ; Newest African Project; The French in Germany, by 
F. Heinrich Geffcken ; In Macedonia, by D. G. Hogarth ; Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Animals and Plants ; Deep Sea Dredgings ; 
Discovery of the Great West; Seeing Lapland; Helps’ Life of 
Columbus ; The Suez Canal ; Mademoiselle Tinne ; Projected Ex- 
peditions to the North Pole; British Arms and Soldiery, Ancient 
and Modern ; Russian Characteristics, by E. B. Lanin ; Gibraltara 
Hundred Years Ago; A Scholastic Island, by J. T. Bent; Buda- 
Pesth ; The Old Missionary ; Men and Manners in Constantinople ; 
Earthquakes in England ; Wild Flowers of Irish Speech ; Coins of 
Venice ; Moonlight and Floods, by Clementina Black ; Arminius 
Vambery ; Lochiel: the Ulysses of the Highlands; How Piracy 
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was Stopped in Morocco ; On The Perception of the Invisible, by 
G. F. Rodwell ; The Lofoden Islands ; A. Message from St. Kilda ; 
The Mound by Yellow Creek ; Explorations ; A Glimpse of North 
Africa ; Snowed up in Arcady ; Sir John Hawkwood and Italian 
Condottieri ; Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro ; Dr. Harris's. 
Pre-Adamite Earth and Man Primeval ; Pre-Historic Cliff-Dwell- 
ings; Stray Thoughts on South Africa; Greek Peasant’ Life, by 
J. T. Bent; Cremating a King; Two Alpine Days; Oil-Wells of the 
Caucasus ; The Baku Petroleum Industry; To Millicent, from 
America, by Frederick Wedmore; A Norman Stronghold; The 
Greek Home; Stonyhurst and its System; Persia under the 
Present Shah ; Greatness of the Romans; English Character and 
Manners as portrayed by Anthony Trollope ; The Channel Islands ; 
Humors of Travel ; Bancroft’s “ Native Races of North America” ; 
A French Fishing Expedition ; Republicof Andorra ; Early News- 
paper Sketches ; On Classic Ground; An Anglo-Saxon Alliance ; 
Whalers and Whaling ; Foreign Opinions on Peasant Properties ; 
Touring in Ireland; A Christening in Karpathos; Variations of Cli- 
mate in Course of Time; First Water-Meadow; Orchards; Egyptian 
Petroleum Wells ; Russian Court-Life in the Eighteenth Century ; 
“Through the Dark Continent” in 1720; The Buzzing of Insects ; 
Cambodia ; France as it Isand Was ; Mohammedanism in Central 
Africa ; A Pilgrimageto Selborne; England Revisited; Old Coach 
Roads; The Great Lama Temple at Peking, by C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming; A Dangerous Point on the East Coast of Africa ; Pre-historic 
Cliff-Dwellings; A Reverie on the Riviera; The Ivory Trade; 
Ghosts; Masr-el-Kahira, by Lady Duff Gordon; A_ Recent 
Visit to the Boers; Scraps from the Chronicles of Venice; 
Mad Dogs; Geography; Coming Close Approach of Mars, by 


R. A. Proctor; On a Hilltop; Perugia; A Brush with Chinese 


Pirates; An Unintentional Trip to North Bemini; An Autumn 
Visit to Japan; A Plague of Flies; A North Country Flood ; 
A Page of Afghan History, by Sir Lepel Griffin; A Ride 
in Kaffirland; Social Bath in the Last Century; Across the 
Kalahari Desert ; Zoological Retrogression ; Asolo and Its Neigh- 
borhood ; Advertising in China ; Development of Tropical Africa 
under British Auspices; China; Progress of Savage Races; 


Ipecacuanha Cultivation in India; English Lake Dwellings ;. 


XUM 
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XUM 


_Catholic Missionaries and Natural Science ; A Winter in Siberia ; 
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An Adventure in Afghanistan ; Timbuctoo; The Dutch Colonial 
System ; March in Magna Graecia; An Unvarnished Picture of 
Peking ; The “ Man-Eating” Elephant of Mundla; Moss from a 
Rolling Stone, by Laurence Oliphant; The Wellesleys in India ; 
Ruin Arungzeb; Some Experiences of an Elephant Kraal in Ceylon; 
The Thames; Rabbits in Australia ; A Visit to President Brand ; 
Earthquakes; Tavernier’s Travels in India; Geological Reminiscen- 
ces; Last Words With General Gordon; Life in Damascus ;. 
Characteristics of Russian Literature; Across the Cordilleras ; 
Australia Fifty Years Ago; Gardens of Pompeii; The Madeira 
of the Pacific ; Life in an Algerian Town ; Diamond-Digging in 
South Africa; Five Months in South Africa; Highlands of San 
Paulo; Ship-Canals; Coblentz and The Emigration; Recent 
Works in the Buildings of Rome; Color in Animals; Col. 
Gordon’s Journey to Gondokoro ; Titles; Greek Settlements and 
Jewish Colonies; The Spanish Story of the Armada; An Old 
Greek Explorer of Britain and the Teutonic North; St. Peters- 
burg to Sebastopol; Sketches in the Scillies; A Modern Pilgri- 
mage; The Rulers of the Balkans ; Through Portugal ; Chinese 
Music, Weights and Measures; First Balloon Ascent in England ; 
An Adventure in the Flooded Theiss; Civilizations in the United 
States; Two New Utopias; A Visit to Bokhara the Noble; 
Changing Cairo; Sketches in Athens; Flamingoes at Home; 
Mud-Larking in Bohemia; Hamdi Bey ; Richmond Palace and Its 
Royal Residents; My Ride to Sheshouan; An Inland Sea for 
Africa; Impressions of Petersburg; Notes of a Pilgrimage ; 
Kaffir Humor ; Scientific Writings of Joseph Henry ; Lake City of 
Borneo; What Becomes of the Dead Wild Animals?; African 
Development, by Sir Samuel Baker; Corea ; A Diligence Journey 
in Spain ; Russia and Northern Asia; Tarsus, Past and Present ; 
Dangers that Threaten Terrestrial Life ; King John of Abyssinia ; 
Indians of Guiana ; Poisonous Reptiles and Insects of India; An 
Ancient Manuscript ; The Rise of British Dominion in India; The 
Great Equatorial Forest of Africa ; Jamaica ; The Gods of Greece; 
Official Polytheism in China ; Among the Euganean Hills ; Christ- 
mastide at Tangier ; Western China; On the Rim of the Desert ; 
Heligoland ; Journey to the Capital of Tibet ; Depths of the Sea ; 
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Reform in Japan ; The Monarchy of the Scilly Islands ; Dangers 
of the Indian Jungle; An Indigo Plantation in Bengal; Chinese 
Insect White Wax; A Peculiar People; The Oxus Bridge; A 
Health Resort Out of the Season; The Future of New Guinea; 
In a Burmese Prison ; A Tour in Burmah ; Malta and Its Knights; 
Economic Geology of India; Art Metal Work of Japan; Real 
Estate in Volcanic Regions; The Mystery of Africa; In the 
Forests of Navarre and Aragon ; Random Recollections of Corsica; 
Summer Sport in Nova Zembla; The New Papyri; The Black 
Death in East Anglia; Round About the Bahamas; Rome 
and Malaria; A River of Ruined Capitals; The Explosion at 
Amoy; Christmas Island; Atmospheric Curiosities; Republic 
of San Marino; The Origin of the Great Lakes of North 
America; Amours de Voyage; On Quiet Rivers in Ceylon ; 
Modern Geneva; The Sea and Seaside; The Bamboo; A Voice 
from a Harem; Tarantulas; The Naturalist on the Pampas; 
Fisher Life in Scotland ; Some Indian Insects ; A Day in Damas- 
cus ; Notes for an Unsentimental Journey ; Folk Lore and North- 
ern Portugal ; The Oil Wells of Burma; The Government and the 
Telegraph; Bulgars and Serbs; Slavery in Hong-Kong; Boar 
Hunting inthe Ardennes ; Herrings and their Haunts ; Ice Palaces 
at Montreal; Land Moles and Water Moles ; Volcanoes; Colors 
and Clothes of the Middle Ages ; Thomas Twining ; Some Econ- 
omic Plants ; Politics in the Lebanon; In French Prisons; The 
Soudan and Its Future ; The Future of the Negro ; Early English 
Navigators and their Nautical Instruments ; New Names for New 
States ; Tropical Fruits; Gales and Hurricanes; Our Relations 
with Morocco; Inaugural Address of Prof. John Tyndall ; British 
North Borneo, or Sabah ; The “ Vagabonds of Siberia” ; Indian 
Society ; Moslem PirateS in the Mediterranean ; An American in 
England Forty Years Ago; The “ Eira” Expedition ; The Cruise 
of the Marchesa; The Season of the Twelve Days ; Experiences 
of an English Engineer on the Congo ; The Story of Zebehr Pasha; 
Character and Scenery ; The Value of Amenity ; Across the Yellow 
Sea; The Sanatorium of the Southern Ocean; Moorish Ambas- 
sadors in Spain ; Curious Newspapers ; Midsummer in the Soudan ; 
The “Commonwealth of Australia” ; Winter in Kieff ; Carrara ; 
Geographical Expeditions; Modern Goths; Archaeological No- 
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mads in Rugged China; The Ottoman Turks in Europe; The 
South African Salt Lakes ; Cost of a London Fog; Constitution of 
Norway ; Sedgwick’s Life and Letters; The Baluch and Afghan 
Frontiers of India, by Sir Chas. Dilke; Life Among the Druses in 
1845 and 1882; The Krakatow Eruption ; From Montevideo to 
Paraguay ; A Paris Suburb; A Winter in Syria; The Great Am- 
erican Language; A Florentine Tradesman’s Diary ; A Dancing 
Epidemic; Travels in the British Empire; A Pilgrimage to Sinai ; 
John Flamsteed, First Astronomer Royal ; Indian Forests ; Among 
the Transylvanian Saxons; Sultan Abdul Hamid; Notes of a 
Pilgrimage ; The First General Election in Japan; The Princi- 
pality of Monaco; Notes on East Greenland; Paris One Hundred 
Years Ago, 1789; The Warm Lake of New Zealand ; French Ag- 
gression in Madagascar; Sardinia and Its Wild Sheep; Mount 
Athos in 1889; The Lost Lakes of New Zealand; Sledging 
Through Siberia ; Eucalyptus, Pine, and Camphor Forests ; The 
Results of European Intercourse with the African; The Ways of 
the East; Australia in 1888; Shut up in the African Forest ; 
Ischia and Its Earthquake; Dew; The Cloister in Cathay ; The 
Crimes of Colonization; Alexandria; The Cinque Ports; Baku 
Petroleum ; On Seals and Savages; Reminiscences of a Visit to 
Sir John Franklin ; Count Vitzthum’s Reminiscences of St. Peters- 
burg and London; Leopardi; Volcanoes and Earthquakes; Bud- 
dhist Htee ; Two Days With the Kachyens ; In the Catacombs at 
Kiev ; The Crossbill ; The Restoration of the Moghul Buildings at 
Agra; The Pleasures of Travel; Cocoanut Pearls; Emin Bey, 
Gordon’s Lieutenant ; Pirates Present and Past; Scientific Con- 
servatism; What American Cyclones Can Do; Central Asia; 
Finland ; Thibet; Meteoric Theories; A Pompeii in Bohemia ; 
The Traveller's Calendar; Vesuvius in Eruption; A Petrified 
Forest in the Libyan Desert ; Sketches in the Malay Peninsula ; 
Norway To-day ; Afghan Chief’s Impressions of India ; Rural Life 
in Russia; Cruising and Dredging; Burma’s Ruby Mines; 
Domesday Book ; Swiss Forest Laws; The Excavation of the 
Great Sphinx; Egyptian Oil-Wells; Persia; The Grand Lama 
of Thibet; The Permanence of National Character; Orpheus 
at the Zoo; How Piracy was Stopped in Morocco; Ostrich 
Farming in South Africa; Our Neighbors thes Moors; Byzan- 
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tine Anatolia ; Mohammedanism in Africa; A Walking Tour in 
the Landes; On Flying and Balloon Steering; Life in Texas ;. 
Rome and the Romans; The Wells of the Desert; A Soli- 
tary Island; Wurzburg and Vienna; Life in a Druse Village ;. 
From Siberia to Switzerland ; Historic London; Barbados; An 
Emigré in Ireland in 1796 ; Recent Volcanic Eruption in New Zea- 
land ; Alexander I. of Bulgaria ; Jacobean Houses in the North; A 
German View of London; Canon Kingsley as a Naturalist and 
Country Clergyman; Life in the Allegheny Mountains ; The By- 
zantine Empire ; Sea Phrases ; A Walk in the Faroes ; A Pilgrimage 
to Sinai ; American Manners ; A Country Village in the Beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century ; .The Story of the One Pioneer of Tierra 
del Fuego; Native India; Mohammedanism and the Ottoman 
Turks ; The Economic Value of Ireland to Great Britain; Try the 
Bahamas ; A Faroe Fete Day ; The Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales; The Thames Levee; In Heligoland; A Lost Universal 
Language ; The Lotus ; Old Florence and Modern Tuscany ; Ger- 
many’s Industrial Progress ; Coral Fishing ; The Tower Bridge ; On 
a Far-off Island ; The Condition of Kerry ; The Rulers of the Bal- 
kans ; The Domesday Commemoration ; The Protectorate of Por- 
colongu ; Hobart Pasha; Colonization in South Africa ; Hybrid 
Wheat ; The Limits of Enterprise ; The New Optical Glass ; The 
Love of Fame ; Contemporary Life and Thought in France ; In the 
Mountains of Media; On Helvellyn With the Shepherds ; Louis. 
Agassiz ; Society in Paris ; An Old Schoolbook ; Lloyd’s ; Life, Art 
and Nature in Bruges ; A Dartmoor Picnic ; South American Bird- 
Music; Snow-Tracks; A Visit to Some Austrian Monasteries ; 
Marlborough ; An Unknown Colony ; A Venetian Dynasty ; Bag- 
well’s Ireland Under the Tudors ; Agathe Marron, The Story of a 
New Caledonian Deportée ; The Exploration of the Arctic Regions ; 
Sketches in Tangier; The Opium-Poppy Cultivation of Bengal ; 
Prince Bismarck ; Amateur Librarians ; Buddhism ; Precious Stones; 
Johnnie’s Diary, From London to New York; Footprints ; The 
Scotland of Mary Stuart ; A Week in the Pine Region ; Laurence 
Oliphant ; Moss from a Rolling Stone, by Laurence Oliphant ; An 
Unnamed Habit of Language; A Slave-Dealer of 1690 ; Ignatius. 
Loyola ; Warfaring by the Upper Dordogne; The Gurkas: A 
Fighting Race ; The Congress of Vienna ; Some Pagan Epitaphs ;. 
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The Strange Instincts of Cattle; The Persecuted Russian Jews ; 
Babbage’s Calculating Engines; A Bird’s Eye View of Oporto ; 
Tramway in Damascus ; India and Thibet ; Grasse, and The Man- 
ufacture of Scent ; Frogs; Similes; Ordeals and Oaths ; On Spuri- 
ous Works of Art, French and English ; Afoot ; Religion of South- 
ern Italy; A Negro Revival; Hereditary Stature; The New 
German and Slav Quarrel; Home Rule in Austria-Hungary ; 
Elizabethan Explorers ; English and American Flowers; Village 
Life in Persia ; Matthew Paris ; The Cuckoo ; Artist Life in Rome; 
Les Ecrehous ; Bulgaria ; The Tiger; Mohammedanism in Africa ; 


_A Thracian Fortress; Bears and Wolves ; Eddystone Lighthouse; 


Recent Volcanic Eruption in New Zealand ; Earthquake Weather ; 
Mary Somerville ; The Colonial Movement in Germany ; Coca and 
Cocaine ; Jews in Central Asia; Water in Australian Saharas; A 
Scottish Dame on Her Travels; Rural Roads; The French in 
North America ; A Review of Lighthouse Work and Economy in 
the United Kingdom During the Past Fifty Years; J. P. Kimball 
on the Geology of Western Texas. 

PAMPHLETS.—Iron Ores of the United States, by T. Sterry 
Hunt ; Sources of the Mississippi, by Hon. Jas. H. Baker; The 
Eroding Power of Ice, by Prof. J. S. Newberry; The Deposi- 
tion of Ores, by J. S. Newberry; Annual Report of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, for 1884; Meteorology of 
Mountains and Plains of North America, by Silas Bent, 8vo, St. 
Louis, 1885 ; Annual Report of the Trustees of the American 
Museum Natural History, Central Park, New York, 1884-5 ; Geo- 
sophy ; by J. F. Hayes, 8vo, Liverpool, 1887 ; Extracts from Re- 
ports of U. S. Consuls in Europe Respecting the American Exhi- 
bition, London, 1886; Niagara’s Emancipation; Remarks of 
Luther R. Marsh, Nov. 3, 1885, before the N. Y. Historical Society ; 
A Review of the Halifax Fishery Award, by Alex. Bliss, 8vo, 
Wash., 1878 ; A History of the Doctrine of Comets, by Andrew D. 
White; Relations Commerciales entre Mercator et Christophe 
Plantin 4 Anvers, par J. Van Raemdonck; U. S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, Bulletin No. 2 ; American Exhibition Initiated by 
the Philanthropic and Protective Mutual Soc., 1880 ; Bulletin of the 
American Ethnological Society, Sep. 1860—-Jan. 1861, vol. 1., 8vo, 
New York, 1861; Nicaragua Canal ; Poetry of the Arabs of Spain, by 
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G. J. Adler, 8vo, N. Y., 1867 ; N. Y. Medical Journal, April, 1879 ; 
Notice Biographique sur la Vie et les Travaux du Professeur Nor- 
végien Keilhau, par M. de la Roquette; The proposed Mission in 
Central Africa, 1879 ; Address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, by T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., 8vo, Salem, 
1871 ; Protection of Forests a Necessity, by S. V. Dorrien, 8vo, N. 
Y., 1879 ; World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, Classifi- 
cation of the Latin-American Department, 8vo, Wash., 1890; A 
Memoir of C. F. P. von Martius, by Chas. Rau, 8vo, Wash., 1871 ; 
Sketch of a Journey from Canton to Hankow, Through China, by 
A. S. Bickmore, 8vo, New Haven, 1868 ; Johann Eduard Wappaeus, 
von Prof. Dr. H. Wagner; Le Globe Lenox de 1511, Traduit de 
l’Anglais, par Gabriel Gravier, 8vo; Rouen, 1880; Satzungen der 
Deutschen Afrikanischen Gesellschaft ; Mr. Hillard’s Address on the 
Connection Between Geography and History, 12mo, Boston, 18463. 
Lieut. Danenhower’s Narrative of the ‘: Jeannette,” 12mo, Boston, 
1882; Travel: A monthly magazine,6 numbers ; London Graphic, 
5 numbers; Reprints of the Zzmes, and other English news- 
papers and historical documents; Photograph: “Roll of the 
Law”; Engraving : Christopher Columbus, N. Y., 1860; Speech 
of Chas. P. Daly at Holland Society Dinner, January 1o, 
1888. 

CuHarts.—Woodlawn Cemetery; Northern Transcontinental Sur- 
vey; Circum-Polar Chart, 2 sheets; Behring’s Sea and Arctic 
Ocean, Hydrographic Office, Wash., 1868; Alaska and Adjoining 
Territory, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1884; Arctic Sea, 
Between Wrangel Island and Mackenzie River, Hydrographic Office, 
Wash., 1882. 

Maps AND CHarts.—Central Asien, Dr. Joseph Chavanne, Leip- 
zig, 1880; L’Isthme de Panama et de Darien et de la Province 
du Choco, Carte Redigée par Henri Kiepert, Berlin, 1857 ; Sir John 
Franklin’s Arctic Discoveries between Baffin Bay and Cape 
Bathurst, John Arrowsmith, London, 1860 ; Turkistan, etc., N. Y., 
1875 ; Channels North of Baffin’s Bay between Greenland and 
North America, Hydrographic Office, Wash., 1884; Arctic Sea, 
Admiralty Office, London, 1876; Amsterdam, 1874; Rodgers 
Harbor, Hydrographic Office, Wash., 1881; Arctic Ocean, 
North of Behring Straits, Hydrographic Office, Wash., 1881; 
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Wrangel Island, Hydrographic Office, Wash., 1881 ; Spezial-Karte 
von Africa, Gotha, 1885. 
From the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt: 

Statistik des Grossherzogthums Band 33, Heft 1-3. 
fom the Hon, Ira Davenport : 

Information, etc., concerning the State of Congo, 8vo, Washing- 
ton, 1886. 

From Rev. B. F. De Costa: 

Myvyrian Archaiology, by B. F. De Costa, 8vo, Albany, 1891. 
From Gen. J. Watts de Peyster : 

Fisheries of the Adriatic, by G. L. Faber, 8vo, London, 1890; 
Aboard and Abroad in 1884, by W. P. Breed, 12mo, New York and 
London, 1885; Ab-sa-ra-ka, Land of Massacre, by Col. H. B. 
Carrington, 12mo, Philadelphia, 1878; Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic in 1863, by the Viscountess Strangford, 8vo, London, 
1864 ; Advantages of Inland Navigation (England), by R. Whit- 
worth, 8vo, London, 1876; Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian 
Dispute, by Theo. F. Rodenbough, 8vo, New York and London, 
1885 ; L’Afrique Frangaise, l’Empire du Maroc et les Déserts du 
Sahara, etc., par P. Christian, 8vo, Paris, n.d. ; Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa, 1874-1879, Ed. by Geo. Birkbeck Hill, 8vo, London, 
1881; Missionary Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa, by R. Mof- 
fat, rzmo, New York and Pittsburg, 1845 ; Alpine Sketches com- 
prised in a Short Tour, etc., during the Summer of 1814, by a 
Member of the University of Oxford, 8vo, London, 1814; The 
High Alps in Winter ; or Mountaineering in Search of Health, by 
Mrs. Fred. Burnaby, 8vo, London, 1883 ; Sketches of Nature in the 
Alps, from the German of F. von Tschudi, Part 1, 8vo, London, 
1856; Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece, Abridged from 
the Original Work of the Abbé Barthélemi, 8vo, London, 1800 ; 
Amazulu, by T. B. Jenkinson, 8vo, London, 1884; American 
Literature, An Historical Sketch, 1620-1850, by John Nichol, 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1882 ; The American Irish and Their Influence on Irish 
Politics, by P. H. Bagenal, 8vo, London, 1882 ; The American Race, 
by Daniel G. Brinton, 8vo, New York, 1891; Arnold and André, 
An Historical Drama, by Geo. H. Calvert, 8vo, Boston, 1876; 
Annals of a Fortress, by E. Viollet-le-Duc, Z7r., 8vo, Boston, 1876 ; 
The Antiquary, A Magazine, etc., by E. Walford, 2 vols., 8vo, 
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London, 1880; Archaeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of 
the Celtic, etc., Periods, by J. Y. Ackermann, 8vo, London, 1847; 
Armenia, by Hon. Robert Curzon, 12mo, New York, 1854; Embassy 
to the Court of Ava, by John Crawfurd, 2 vols., 8vo, London, et al. 
1834; Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, etc., by Wm. Edmonstone 
Aytoun, 8vo, New York, n. d.; Aztec Land, by M. M. Ballou, 8vo, 
Boston and New York, 1890; La Vie Militaire Sous |’Ancien Ré- 
gime, par Albert Babeau, 8vo, Paris, 1890; L’Eté du Nord, ou 
Voyage Autour de la Baltique, etc. Tr. de l’Anglais de John Carr, 
2 Tomes, 8vo, Paris, 1808; Battle of the Sound, or Baltic, etc., by 
J. W. de Peyster, 8vo, Poughkeepsie, 1858; Fruits of Enterprise 
Exhibited in Travels of Belzoniin Egypt and Nubia, 12mo, Boston, 
1824; Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, by R. Cham- 
bers, New and Revised Edition by Rev. Thos. Thomson, 5 vols., 
8vo, Glasgow, etc., 1855-56; Biographical History of England, etc., 
by Rev. J. Granger, 6 vols., 8vo, London, 1824; Biographies of 
Successful Philadelphia Merchants, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1864 ; 
Curiosités Biographiques, par l’Auteur de Curiosités Littéraires, 
16mo, Paris, 1846 ; Lives of the Illustrious, 5 vols., 8vo, London, 
1856 ; Men who have made the New German Empire, by G. D. M. 
Strauss, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1875 ; Black Hills, by R. I. Dodge, 
12mo, New York, 1876; Black Hills Placer Mining Company, Dakota, 
8vo, New York, n. d.; Mission of George Bogle to Tibet. Ed., etc., by 
C. R. Markham, 8vo, London, 1876; Bordighera and the Western 
Riviera, by F. F. Hamilton, Zr. 8vo, London, 1883 ; Third Annual 
Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, 1884, 8vo, s. 1. 1884 ; 
Bothwell, An Historical Drama, 8vo, New York, 1884; Life of 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, by Frederik Schiern. 77. 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1880; Vindication of James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
by J. W. de Peyster, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1882 ; Zur Geschichte des 
Grafen Bothwell, von Dr. Phil. A. Petrick, 8vo, St. Petersburgh, 1874; 
Voyage to Brazil and Residence there during part of the years 
1821,-1823, by Maria Graham, 4to, London, 1824; Brief Biogra- 
phies: French Political Leaders, by E. King, 8vo, New York, 1882 ; 
History, etc., of Burghley House, the Seat of the Earl of Exeter, 
8vo, Shrewsbury and London, 1797 ; Camel Hunt, by J. W. Fabens, 
12mo, Boston and Cambridge, 1851 ; The Caravan Route between 
Egypt and Syria, 8vo, London, 1881 ; Catalogue of the Baker 
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Collection of Washington Books, etc., 8vo, Philadelphia, i891 ; 
Catalogue of the Collection of Books and Manuscripis belonging 
to Mr. Brayton Ives, of New York, 8vo, New York, 1891; The 
Centaur not Fabulous, etc., 8vo, London, 1755 ; The Cento, etc., 
8vo, London, 1822; Description of Ceylon, etc., by Rev. Jas. 
Cordiner, 2 vols., 4to, London, 1807; Facts about Champagne, 
etc., by Henry Vizetelly, 1zmo, London, 1879 ; Effusions of Love 
from Chastelar to Mary, Queen of Scotland, etc., 8vo, London, 
1808 ; Residence in Chile during 1822, etc., by Maria Graham, 4to, 
London, 1824 ; China, its State and Prospects, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Spread of the Gospel, etc., by W. H. Medhurst, 12mo, 
Boston, 1838; Choice Notes from “ Notes and Queries,” History, 
8vo, London, 1858 ; Conversations upon Comparative Chronology 
and General History, etc., 12mo, London, 1830 ; Circassia, or, A 
Tour to the Caucasus, 12mo, New York, 1850; Life and Remains 
of John Clare, by J. L. Cherry, 8vo, London and New York, n.d.; 
Clarendon Historical Society, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5, 8vo, privately 
printed, 1883-84; Colomba and Carmen, by Prosper Mérimée, 
Tr. 8vo, London, 1881; The Conflicts of the Age, 8vo, 
New York, 1881; Constantinople in 1828, by Chas. MacFar- 
lane, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1829; Costumes Francais de 1200 
A 1715, 12mo, London, n. d.; Abrégé de l’Histoire des Empereurs, 
de Crevier, suivant le Plan decet Auteur, parAnt.C * * *, 12mo, 
Paris, 1819 ; A Cruise in Chinese Waters, by Cap. Aug. Lindley, 
8vo, London, n. d.; Curiosités des Inventions et Découvertes, 
16mo, Paris, 1855 ; Dante, by Mrs. Oliphant, 8vo, Philadelphia, 
n. d.; Dante’s Divine Comedy, The Inferno, a literal prose transla- 
tion, etc., by John A. Carlyle, r2mo, New York, 1867 ; First Can- 
ticle (Inferno) of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Trans. 
by Thos. W. Parsons, 4to, New York, 1867; Francesca da 
Rimini, translated literally from Dante, by J. Watts dePeyster, 8vo. 
s.l.n.d.; The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, translated in the Terza 
Rima of the Original, etc., by John Dayman, 8vo, London, 1843 ; 
A Study of Dante, by Susan E. Blow, 8vo, New York, etc., 1886 ; 
The Vision, or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante Alighieri, 
translated by Rev. H. F. Cary, r2mo, New York, 1866 ; Address 
Delivered before the Historical Society of New Brunswick in the 
City of St. John, Dominion of Canada, 4th July, 1883, by J. Watts 
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dePeyster, 8vo, New York, 1883 ; The Desert World, by A. Man- 
gin, Zr. 8vo, London, 1869; Scottish Biographical Diction- 
ary, by Scoto-Britannicus, 1z2mo, Edinburgh and London, 1822 ; 
Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom, etc., by Benj. 
Pitts Capper, 8vo, London, 1829; Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita 
Italiane gid composte e pubblicate in Latino dal Proposto Lodo- 
vico Antonio Muratori, ecc., Tomo 2do, 4to, Monaco, 1765 ; The 
Dutch at the North Pole, etc., by J. Watts de Peyster, 8vo, 
New York, 1857; Eclaircissements sur les Derniers Mouvements 
Révolutionnaires de l’'Allemagne et de I’Italie, etc., par George 
Moeller, 8vo, Genéve, 1851; British Expedition to Egypt, etc., 
by Thos. Wilson, 4to, London, 1802; Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah and Meccah, by R. F. Burton, 8vo, New York, 1856; 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, by Jas. Anthony Froude, vol. 5, 8vo, New York, 
1877; Epistles for the Ladies, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1749; Vie 
d’Erasme, etc., par M. de Burigni, 2 Tomes, 12mo, Paris, 1757 ;. 
Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe depuis la Chute de l’Empire 
Romain jusqu’éa la Révolution Francaise, par M. Guizot, 12mo, 
Paris, 1866; Rambles in Europe, etc., by L. A. Morrison, 8vo, 
Boston, n. d.; State of Europe before and after the French Revolu- 
tion, by Frederick Gentz, Trans. by J. C. Herries, 8vo, London, 
1802; Description de la Ville de Florence et de ses Environs, etc., 
par L. F. M. G. Gargiolli, 2 Tomes, 8vo, Florence, 1819 ; Transla- 
tion of the Story of the Flying Column or Detachment, etc., by J. 
Watts de Peyster, 8vo, New York, 1891 ; Forty Years in the World, 
or, Sketches and Tales of a Soldier’s Life, by the Author of “ Fif- 
teen Years in India,” etc., 2 vols., 12mo, Paris, 1825; Kings of 
France, of the Race of Valois, etc., by Nath’l Wraxall, Jr., 2 
vols., 8vo, London, 1777; The French Pastor at the Seat of War, 
by Emilien Froissard, Z7., 8vo, London, 1856; Causes of the 
French Revolution, 8vo, London, 1832; History of the French 
Revolution, with special Reference to the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 
by Rev. Frederic Fysh, 8vo, London, 1842; Nouvelle Géographie 
Universelle, par Elisée Reclus, vol. 1., 8vo, Paris, 1876 ; Madame 
la Comtesse de Genlis en Miniature ou Abrégé, etc., par L. de 
Levelinges, 8vo, Paris, 1826 ; (Brief Biographies) German Political 
Leaders, by Herbert Tuttle, r2mo, New York, 1890; Manual of 
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Ancient Geography, by Peter E. Laurent, 8vo, Oxford and Lon- 
don, 1840; Religious Life in Germany during the Wars of Inde- 
pendence, by Wm. Baur, 77., 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1870; Spas of 
Germany, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1837 ; Tour in Germany, Sweden, 
etc., in 1813-14, by J. I. James, 2° vols., 8vo, London, 1819; The 
Ghosts, and other Lectures, by R. G. Ingersoll, 8vo, Washington, 
1880 ; The Gods, and other Lectures, by R. G. Ingersoll, 8vo, 
Washington, 1879; Grant as a Soldier, by A. W. Alexander, 12mo, 
St. Louis, 1887 ; The Personal Memoirs and Military History of 
U.S. Grant versus the Record of the Army of the Potomac, by 
Carswell McClellan, 8vo, Boston and New York, 1887 ; Sketches 
of Society in Great Britain and Ireland, by C. S. Stewart, vol. 1, 
12mo, Philadelphia, 1834 ; Course of Hannibal over the Alps As- 
certained, by John Whitaker, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1794; Hereward 
the Wake, by Chas. Kingsley, 2 vols., 8vo, Leipzig, 1866 ; Histoire 
des Péches, etc., des Hollandois dans les Mers du Nord, par Ber- 
nard du Reste, 7%., 3 Tomes, 8vo, Paris An IX de la République ; 
Geschichte der Englischen Revolution, von F. G. Dahlmann, 8vo,. 
Leipzig, 1844 ; Year Book of the Holland Society of New York, 
1888-1889, Ed. by the Secretary, 8vo, (New York) n. d.; History 
of the Abbey and Palace of Holyrood, 8vo, Edinburgh, n. d. ; 
Snakes, Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life, by Cath. C. 
Hopley, 8vo, London and New York, 1882 ; Das Moderne Ungarn,. 
von Dr. Ambros Nemenje, 8vo, Berlin, 1883; Travels in 
Hungaria, Servia, etc., by E. Brown, sm. 4to, London, 1673 ; 
A Summer in Iceland, by C. W. Paijkull, Z7., 8vo, London, 
1868 ; Ice-Pack and Tundra, by W. H. Gilder, 8vo, New York, 
1883 ; Ignorant Essays, by Richard Dowling, 1z2mo, New York, 
1888 ; Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, Stipendiary, etc., 
8vo, Edinburgh and London, 1833; Indian Sign-Language, by 
W. P. Clark, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1885 ; Insects at Home, by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1873 ; Ireland (North and West), Its. 
Scenery, etc., by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 8vo, Boston, n. d.; 
Letters from Italy, by J. T. Headley, 12mo, New York, 1853 ;. 
Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy, by Mrs. Hy. Stisted, 8vo, 
London, 1845 ; Military Italy, by Chas. Martel, 8vo, London, 1884 ; 
Révolutions d’Italie et Guelfes et Gibelins, par J. Ferrari, 5 
Tomes, 8vo, Paris, 1858; Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian. 
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Islands, by W. H. Williams, 2 vols., 8vo, Edinburgh and London, 
1820; A Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal Prerogative of Jesus 
Christ, by Rev. J. H. Thomson, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Historical 
Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of Naples and Countess of Prov- 
ence, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1824 ; Jottings from Jail, by Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, 8vo, London, 1887 ; Kaloolah, by W.S. Mayo, 12mo, New 
York, 1878; The Kuzzilbash, A Tale of Khorassan, 2 vols., r2mo, 
New York and Philadelphia, 1828 ; Lady Jane Grey and her Times, 
by Geo. Howard, 8vo, London, 1822 ; Letters on the Subject of the 
Catholics, etc., by Peter Plymley, 8vo, London, 1808 ; Letters writ- 
ten in a Mahratta Camp during the Year 1809, etc., by F. D. 
Broughton, 4to, London, 1813; Journey of Thos. Manning to 
Lhasa, etc., Ed., etc., by C. R. Markham, 8vo, London, 1876; 
Oeuvres du Prince de Ligne, etc., 4 Tomes, 12mo, Bruxelles, 1860 ; 
Logice Latreia, etc., door Wilhelm 4 Brakel, 8vo, s’Gravenhage, 
1701; Love (L’Amour), From the French of Michelet, rzmo, New 
York, 1887 ; Love Sonnets of Proteus, 8vo, London, 1882; Auto- 
biography of Lutfullah,a Mohammedan Gentleman, etc., Ed. by 
E. B. Eastwick, 8vo, London, 1857 ; Histoire de Marie Stuart, par 
M. Mignet, 2 Tomes, 8vo, Paris, 1851; History of Mary Stewart, 
from the Murder of Riccio until her Flight into England, by Claude 
Nau, her Secretary, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1883 ; History of the Life and 
Reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, etc., 8vo, London, 1725 ; An In- 
quiry into the Career and Character of Mary Stuart, etc., by 
J. Watts de Peyster, 8vo, New York, 1883; The Legend of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and other Ancient Poems, etc., 8vo, London, 1810; 
Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, Ed. by Agnes Strickland, 2 vols., 
8vo, London, 1848; Letters of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
Tr. (2 copies) 8vo, London, 1845 ; Lettres, Instructions et Mé- 
moires de Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecosse, par Prince Alexandre 
Labanoff, 7 Tomes, 8vo, Londres, 1844 ; Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by Donald Mac Leod, 12mo, New York, et al., 1862 ; Life 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Henry Glassford Bell, 2 vols., 12mo, 
New York, 1841; Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
by Miss Benger, (2 copies) 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1823 ; Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by Alphonse de Lamartine, 77. 12mo, Bos- 
ton, 1881 ; Mary, Queen of Scots and her Latest Historian, by Jas. 
F. Meline, 8vo, New York, 1872; Bothwell and Mary Stewart, 
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8vo, New York, 1882; Mary, Queen of Scots, in Captivity, 
by John Daniel Leader, 8vo, Sheffield and London, 1880 ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Vindicated, by John Whitaker, 3 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1788; Mary Stuart, A Narrative of the First Eighteen 
Years of her Life, by Rev. Joseph Stevenson, 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1886; Mary Stuart, Bothwell, and the Casket Letters. Some- 
thing new. By J. W. de Peyster, 8vo, New York, 1890; La Vie, 
Les Amours, Le Procés et La Mort de Marie Stuart, Reine de 
France et d’Ecosse, by Mercier de Compiégne, 12mo, Paris, 1793 ; 
Monotheism in the Main derived from the Hebrew Nation, etc., by 
Rev. Henry Formly, 8vo, London, 1877 ; The Mediterranean, by 
Rear Admiral W. H. Smyth, 8vo, London, 1854; History of the 
Menapii, etc., by J. Watts de Peyster, 8vo, n. d.; The Merv Oasis, 
by E. O'Donovan, 2 vols, 8vo, New York, 1883 ; History of Mexico 
from the Spanish Conquest to the Present Aera, by Nicholas Mill, 
8vo, London, 1824; Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn of 
1822, by a Citizen of the United States, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1824 ; 
Republic of Mexico and Railroads, by R. B. Gorsuch, 8vo, New 
York, 1881 ; Vita di Michelangelo Buonarotti, per Aurelio Gotti, 
2 vol. 8vo, Firenze, 1875 ; Past and Present of Mill Creek Valley, 
by H. B. Tector, 12mo, Cincinnati, 1882; Miscellanies, by J. W. de 
Peyster, 8vo, New York, 1888; Wars and Sports of the Mongols. 
and Romans, etc., by John Ranking, 4to, London, 1826 ; Monte 
Rosa: The Epic of an Alp, by S. H. Nichols, 8vo, Boston and 
New York, 1883 ; Life Among the Mormons and a March to their 
Zion, by an Officer of the U. S. Army, 12mo, New York, 1868; 
Some Mistakes of Moses, by R. G. Ingersoll, 8vo, Washington, 
1879; The Mussulman, by R. R. Madden, 3 vols., 8vo, London, 
1830; Tour Through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of 
Naples, etc., by Richard K. Craven, 4to, London, 1821 ; Campaigns 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, embracing the Events of his Unexampled 
Military Career from the Siege of Toulon tothe Battle of Waterloo, 
etc., 8vo, Boston, 1835 ; England and Napoleon in 1803, by Oscar 
Browning, 8vo, London, 1887 ; The Fall of Napoleon : an Histori- 
cal Memoir, by Lieut.-Col. J. Mitchell, 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1845 ; 
Histoire de Napoléon, d’aprés lui-méme, Publié par L. Gallois, 
8vo, Paris, 1827; Histoire de Napoléon rer, par P. Lanfrey, 5 
Tomes, 12mo, Paris, 1868-75 ; History of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
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Wars of Europe, etc., by W. B. Heweston,(2 copies) 3 vols., 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1815 (1 ed.)—1822 (2 ed.); Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, 8vo, London and Paris, 1837; Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, by the Author of ‘ Waverley,” 
3 vols. (vol 1 wanting, vol. 2 in duplicate) 8vo, Philadelphia, 1827 ; 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Once Emperor of the French, etc., — 
8vo, London, n. d.; Napoleon in Deutschland, von L. Miihlbach, 4 
vols., 8vo, Berlin, 1863-6 ; New Bath Guide, or Memoirs of the 
B n-r-d Family , In a Series of Poetical Epistles, 12mo, London, 
1794; Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, etc., by Sir 
Samuel Baker, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1867; The Cradle of the 
Blue Nile, by E. A. de Carson, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1877 ; 
The Obliviad; A Satire, 8vo, New York and London, 1879; 
On the Trail of the War, by Alex’r Innes Shand, 8vo, London, 
1870; The Open Polar Sea, by IT. I. Hayes, 8vo, New York, 1867 ; 
Opérations de l'Armée Francaise en Espagne, sous les Ordres de S. 
A. R. Mgr. le Duc D’Angouléme, etc.,8vo, Paris, 1823; Opérations 
Générales de la Division Francaise du Levant, par J. P. Bellaire, 8vo, 
Paris, 1805 ; Customs and Traditions of Palestine, etc., by Ermete 
Pierotti, Tr., 8vo, Cambridge, 1864; Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
etc., A. de Lamartine, 2 vols. (vol. 1 wanting), r2mo, New York and 
Philadelphia, 1848 ; The Palm Tree, by S. Moody, 8vo, London, et 
al., 1864; Les Paradis Artificiels, Opium et Hashich, par Charles 
Baudelaire, 8vo, Paris, 1860; Paris and Its People, 2 vols., 12mo, 
London, 1844 ; Parisian Sights and French Principles seen through 
American Spectacles, 8vo, New York, 1852 ; Pennsylvania Heroes, 
by J. W. de Peyster, 8vo, New York ; Journey through Persia, etc., 
by Jas. Morier, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1816; Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (by Peter Morris), 3 vols., 8vo, Edinburgh and London, 
1819; Platone in Italia, da Vincenzo Cuoco, Traduzione dal Greco, 
2 vols., 8vo, Parma, 1820; Poetical Works of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, 8vo, New York, n d. ; Les Prussiens en Allemagne, par 
Victor Tissot, 8vo, Paris, 1876; Radical Mechanics of Animal Lo- 
comotion, by Wm. P. Wainwright, 12zmo, New York, 1880 ; Report 
on the Construction of a Military Road from Fort Walla Walla to 
Fort Benton, by Capt. John Mullan, 8vo, Washington, n. d.; Me- 
moirs of the Marchioness de la Rochejaquelin, 77., 12mo, Edin- 
burgh, 1827 ; “ The Reign of Terror,” Tr., 8vo, London, et al., n. d.; 
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Journey to Rome and Naples in 1817, by Henry Sass, rz2mo, New 
York, 1818 ; Rome in the XIX Century, Vol. 2, 1z2mo, New York, 
1827 ; The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries, etc., by Har- 
grave Jennings, 8vo, London, 1870; Campaign in Russia in 1812, 
by E. Labaume, Z7., 8vo, London, 1815 ; The Satsuma Rebellion, 
by A. H. Mounsey, 8vo, London, 1879; Major-General Philip 
Schuyler and the Burgoyne Campaign in the Summer of 1777, by 
J. W. de Peyster, 8vo, New York, 1877 ; History of Scotland, etc., 
by Malcolm Laing, 4 vols., 8vo, London, 1804 ; History of Scotland, 
etc., by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 2 vols., 8vo, Edinburgh and London, 
1848; Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney, by S. M. D., 8vo, Bos- 
ton, 1859; Historical Account of the Sikhs and Afghans, in Con- 
nection with India and Persia, by Ali Shahamat, 12mo, London, n. 
d.; The Spanish Masters, by Emelyn W. Washburn, 8vo, New York 
and London, 1884 ; Stories by an Archaeologist and his Friends, 2 
vols., 8vo, London, 1856 ; Rapport sur les Etablissemens Agricoles 
de M. Fellenberg 4 Hofwyl, 8vo, Genéve, 1808 ; Correspondence of 
Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII. during the Congress of 
Vienna, etc., by M.G. Pallain, rzmo, New York, 1881 ; La Théorie du 
Bonheur, ou |’Art de se rendre heureux mis 4 la Portée de tous les 
Hommes, Tome 6me, 8vo, Paris, 1807 ; A Tour onthe Continent in 
1786-7, by J. E. Smith, 3 vols., 8vo, London, 1793 ; Try Cracow and 
the Carpathians, by A. H. Hutchinson, 8vo, London, n. d. ; Life in 
Tuscany, by Mabel S. Crawford, 8vo, New York, 1859 ; Twenty Years 
in Retirement, by John Blakiston, 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1836; Le 
Comte de Valmont, ou les Egaremens de la Raison, 6 vols., 12mo, 
Paris, 1807; Voyages and Discoveries made in the North, by John 
Reinhold Forster, Z7., 4to, London, 1786; The Battle of Waterloo, 
etc., 8vo, Manchester, 1865 ; Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, by Capt. Moyle Sherer, vol. 2 only, r2mo, Phil- 
adelphia, 1833; Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies and 
North America in 1849, by Robert Baird, 12mo, Philadelphia, 1850; 
History of West Virginia, by Virgil A. Lewis, 8vo, Philadelphia, 
1889 ; Wild Men and Wild Beasts, by Wm. Gordon Cumming, 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1871 ; Memoir of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, 
by Chas. R. Low, 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1878 ; Record of the Class 
of 1845 of Yale College, 8vo, New York, 1881; Through the Yel- 
lowstone Park on Horseback, by G. W. Wingate, 8vo, New York, 
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1886 ; Zululand, by Rev. G. H. Mason, 8vo, London, 1862 ; Framed 
Drawing of an Egyptian Ibis ; Framed Drawing of St. George and 
the Dragon ; Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the Royal Dublin Society : 

Transactions, vol. 4, 3 parts; Proceedings, vol. 6, No. 10, vol. 
2. 

From the Royal Society, Edinburgh : 

Proceedings, vol. 17. 

From the Biblioteca Centrale Nazionale, Florence : 

Bollettino delle Pubblicazioni Italiane, Nos. 129-144 (and 4 
Indices) ; Elenco delle Pubb. Periodiche Italiane, 1891. 

From Senor Don Juan Mulford Foster, Santiago de Chile : 

Mapa de las Lineas propuestas por Venezuela e Inglaterra, por 
Juan Monserratte, Caracas, 1890. 

From the French Government : 

Carte Provisoire du Tonkin, s5s597, 4 sheets, March, 1890 ; 
Carte du Territoire de Diego Suarez, 55},5, 16 sheets, 1887-88 ; 
Carte du Soudan Francais, Campagnes, 1886-87, 1887-88, 55h 
22 sheets. 

From the German Government : 

20 Statistical Documents, 1 Atlas of the German Marine Alge. 
From L. Gilliodts Van Severen, Bruges : 

Bruges Ancienne et Moderne par L. Gilliodts Van Severen, 8vo,,. 
Bruxelles, 1890 (with plans). 

From D.C. Gilman, Pres't Johns Hopkins University: 

| Photographed Chart of the Mediterranean, by De Lancey W-. 
Gill, Washington, 1890. 

From Rev. Wm, Elliot Griffis : 

The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of the English 
Commonwealth and the American Republic, etc. By Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, 8vo, Boston, 1891. 

From the Royal Scientific Society, Gottingen : 

Nachrichten, 1890, Gelehrte Anzeigen, 2 Bde. 1890. 
From the Secretary of State, Guatemala: ~- 

Memoria, 1891. 

From Levi Holbrook, New York: 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vols. 48 and 49, folio, 

New York, 1889. 
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From the Holland Society, New York: 

Records of the Reformed Dutch Churches, Hackensack, vol. 1, 
pt. 1. 8vo, New York, 1891; vol. 2, pt. 2, Schraalenburgh, 8vo, 
New York, 1891. 

From Geo. R. Howell, Librarian, Albany : 

Photograph of the Columbus Portrait in the State Library, Al- 

bany. 
From Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Bulletins of Experimental Stations, Nos. 27-34. 
From Col. A. R. Pereira Labre, Rio de Janttro: 

Carta chorographica, etc., dos rios Purus, Madeira, Mamore e 
Beni, por A. R. Pereira Labre, s. l. e. a. 

From the Museo de La Plata, La Plata, Argentine Republic : 

Rapide Coup d’Oeil sur la Fondation du Musée ; Lettre de M. 
H. A. Ward sur les Musées Argentins ; Projet d’une Exposition 
Rétrospective ; Esploracion Arqueolégica de la Provincia de Cata- 
marca, por F. P. Moreno. 

From the Commissio de Cartographia, Lisbon : 

Charts : Ilha Brava (Cabo Verde) ; Foz do Pungue e do Buzio ; 
Delta do Zambese e Terrenos Adjacentes ; Angola, Plano Hydro- 
graphico ; Esboco das Bacias Hydrographicas dos Rios Pungue e 
Parte do Buzio; Ilha de S. Thomé; Angola, Bahia do Lobito ; 
Possessoes Portuguezas da Africa Meridional. 

From Longmans & Co. : 

Longman's New Atlas, by Geo. G. Chisholm, 4to, London, 1889. 
From the University of Lund, Sweden : 

Acta: Tom. 26 (in 2 parts). Accessions-Katalog 5, 1890. 

From Antonio Maria Manrique, Arrecife (Canarias) : 

Investigaciones Histérico-Geograficas sobre el Derrotero, etc., de 
Colén. Por Antonio Maria Manrique, 8vo, Arrecife, 1890. 

From G. & C. Merriam & Co. : 

Webster’s International Dictionary, 4to, Springfield, 1891. 
From the Ministerio de Fomento, Mexico: 

Tablas Psycrometricas—Informes, etc., del Comercio, Nos. 66-70 ; 
Boletin Mensual, Restimen del Afio, 1889 ; Enero, 1890. 

From the Secretaria de Estado, Mexico: 
Esportaciones, 1889-1890 ; Amonedaciones, 1889-1890 ; Movimi- 
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ento Maritimo, 1888-1889 ; Boletin de Agricultura, Mineria e In- 
dustrias, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich : 

Gedichtnisrede auf W. von Giesebrecht ; Ansprache des Prasi- 
denten ; Grossen Monarchien ; Sitzungsberichte : Philosoph.-Philo- 
log. 1890, 4 parts; 1891, 2 parts; Mathematisch-Phys: 1891, 4 
parts. 

From the Ministere de la Marine et des Colonies, Paris : 

Carte du Haut-Niger au Golfe de Guinée, par le Capitaine L. G, 
Binger ; in 4 sheets, Paris, 18go. 

From Henry J. Morgan: 

Johnson’s Graphic Statistics of Canada, 4to, Ottawa, n. d. (1887). 
From the State Geologist of New Jersey : 

Annual Report of the Geological Survey of New Jersey, 8vo, 
Trenton, 1890. 

From A. K. Ober, Beverly, Mass. : - 

Map of the Coast Line and Islands of Essex County, Massachu- 
setts. 

From Prof. A. S. Packard, Brown University, Providence, R. J.: 

The Labrador Coast, by A. S. Packard, 8vo, New York, 1891. 
From the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania : 

Atlas, S. Anthracite Field, Part IV. AA, West Middle Anthracite, 
Part 3, AA, North Anthracite Field, Part 6, AA; Union, Sny- 
der, Mifflin, Juniata, F 3, New General Map of the Anthracite Re- 
gion. 

From the Government of Pennsylvania : 

24 vols. Statistical Documents. 

From the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia : 

Proceedings, 1890, Oct.-Dec. ; 1891, Jan.-Mch., April-August. 
From the Prussian Government : 

2 Statistical Documents. 

From the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh : 

Laboratory Reports of the Royal College of Physicians, edited 

by J. Batty Tuke and D. Néel Paton, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1891. 
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From Dr. John Rae, F. R. G. S., ete.: 
Men and Women of the Time. Edited by G. W. Moon, 8vo, 
London, 1891 ; Map of the countries round the North Pole, by E. 
Stanford, London. 
From the Instituto Historico e Geographico Braszileiro, Rio de 
Janetro: 

Revista: Tomos XLIII., Parte 2, XLVIII., Partes 1 e 2, LIL., 
Partes 1e 2, LIII., Partes 1e 2, LIV., Partes 1 e 2. 

From the Observatorio, Rio de Janeiro: 

Revista 1890, 1 number; 1891, 11 numbers. 
From Chandler Robbins : 

Neuer Atlas iiber die Gantze Welt, u. s. w., Johann Baptist 
Homann, folio (original binding) Niirnberg, 1714; Truth About 
Russia, by W. T. Stead, 8vo, London, 1888; Explorations and 
Adventures in New Guinea, by Capt. John Strachan, 8vo, London, 
1888; Nation Making, by J. C. Firth, 8vo, London, 1890; Two 
Summers in Greenland, by A. Riis Carstensen, 8vo, London, 1890 ; 
The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak, 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1888 ; 
Ulysses, by W. Gifford Palgrave, 8vo, London, 1887 ; A Naturalist 
in North Celebes, by Sydney J. Hickson, 8vo, London, 1889; 
Around the World, by Lieut. H. E. Rhoades, 8vo, Boston, 1890. 
From the Ministerio di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, Rome : 

Annali di Statistica, Fascicoli 28-35 ; Istruzione Elementare 
1886-1887 ; Istruz. Seconda e Superiore 1887-1888 ; Emigrazione, 
1890 ; Movimento dello Stato Civile 1889-1890 ; Bilanci Comunali 
1888-1889 ; Bilanci Provinciali 1887-1889 ; Statistica Giudiziaria 
Penale e Civile ; Annuario 1889-1890. 

From the Biblioteca Naz. Centrale Vittorio Emanuele, Rome : 

Bollettino delle Opere Moderne Straniere, etc. Vol. 4, Indice, 
vol. 5., No. 4, vol. 6., Nos. 1-11. 

From the Direzione Generale della Statistica, Rome : 

Opere Pie, 1881-1889. 

From the Institut International de Statistique, Rome : 

Bulletin, Tomes IV. et V. 

From the Istituto Cartogxafico Italiano, Rome : 

Strade Ferrate d'Italia, Apr. 1891 ; Carta Generale della Sicilia ; 

Edizione Tascabile della grande Pianta di Roma. 
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From Ernest Schernikow : 

The Illustrated London Geography, by Joseph Guy, Jr., 8vo, 
London, 1852. 

From Washington University, St. Louis: 

Total Eclipse of the Sun, 1889. 

From the Commissio Geographica e Geologica do Estado de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: 

Explorac¢do dos rios Itapetininga e Paranapanema—Boletim da 
Commissao, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

From Capt. A. Shimmel: 

Map of the Argentine Republic, by F. Latzina, Buenos Aires, 
1883. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg : 

Stern Ephemeriden, 1891—Bericht 1887 mai—1889 november 
—Supp. Tome 32, No. 4. 

From the Inspector-General of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Shanghai : 

Medical Reports, 30 Sept., 1888 and 31 March, 1889 ; Chinese 
Lighthouses, 1891 ; Trade and Trade Reports, Pts. 1 and 2, 1890. 
From W. G. Steel, Portland, Or. : 

The Mountains of Oregon, by W. G. Steel, 8vo, Portland, 1890. 
From the Swedish Government : 

Reports on Trade, Forests, Iron, Industry, Finances, etc. : 67 
documents, 

From the Department of Mines, Sydney, N. S. W.: 

Records : Geological Survey, vol. 2, Pts. 2 and 3. Memoirs: 
Paleontology, vol. 7, No. 5, Report, 1890. 

From F. A. Stout: 

A Historical Inquiry concerning Henry Hudson, by J. Meredith 
Read, Jr., 8vo, Albany, 1866 ; Report 1944, Senate, 51st Congress, 
2d Session and Executive Document No. 5, 8vo, Washington, 1891; 
Le Tour du Monde, vols. for 1880-1890 (11 years) 4to, Paris ; 
La Sphére : L’Heure Universelle, (map by Bouthillier de Beau- 
mont) Genéve, 1891; Map of the Missions in Africa, 4 sheets, 
London (1891). 

From E. E. Taché, Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands, Quebec : 

Labrador Boundary Map, Ottawa, 1890. 
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From James Terry: 

Sculptured Anthropoid Ape Heads, by James Terry, 4to, New 
York, 1891. 
From Col. H. R. Thuillier, R. E., Surveyor-General of India : 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, vols. 11, 12, 13 
and 14, 4to, Dehra Dun, 1890. 
From the Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo: 

Journal, vol. xviii, Pt. 2, vol. xix, Part 1. 
From the University of Upsala: 

Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Scientiarum 3 Ser. vol. 14, Fasc. 2. 
From the Netherlands Meteorological Institute, Utrecht : 

Year Book, 1890. 
From the Imp.-Roy. Geological Institute, Vienna : 

Jahrbuch XL, Heft 3 und 4, XLI, Heft 1, Verhandlungen, Nos. 
14-18, 1890, Nos. 1-14, 1891. 
From the Imp.-Roy. Natural History Museum, Vienna : 

Annalen, Bd. 5, No. 4; Bd. 6, Nos. 1, 2. 
From the Imp.- Roy. University, Vienna : 

Arbeiten des Geog. Institutes, 1891, Band V, Heft 1. 
From Henry E. Waite : 

Extracts Relating to the Origin of the American Navy, Compiled 
by Henry E. Waite, 8vo, Boston, 1890. 
From the U. S. Board on Geographic Names, Washington : 

Bulletin, Nos. 1, 2, 3. Report on System of Spelling Names. 
From the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington : 

Bulletin, Nos. 1-10. 
From the Bureau of Education, Washington : 

Higher Education in Indiana. Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue, 3d Ed.: Publications of Bureau, 1867-1890. 
From the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington : 

Reports for 1888 and 1889; Bulletins 19, 20, 21, 23. 
From the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

Forestry Bulletin, No.5; Album Agricultural Statistics, 1891 ; 
Album Agricultural Graphics, 1891. 
From the Department of State, Washington : 

Reports of Consuls, Nos. 122-132 ; Special Consular Reports: 
Olive Culture in the Alpes Maritimes ; On Beet Sugar ; On For- 
eign Streets and Highways; On Foreign Port Regulations (and 
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Titles, vols. 2, 3, 4,); On Coal and Coal Consumption in Span- 
ish America ; On Canals and Irrigation in Foreign Countries. 
From the U. S. Fish Commission, Washington : 

Bulletin, vol. 8; Report, 1887. 

From the U. S. Geological Survey, Washington : 

60 Atlas Sheets, Topographical Map of the United States ; Bul- 
letins, Nos. 62, 65, 67-81. 

From the U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington : 

Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic, Jan.—Dec. 1891, and 3 Sup- 
plements: Annual Report, Hydrographer, to June 30, 1891: (No. 
97) Telegraphic Determinations of Longitudes 1888—1889-1890. 
(No. 73) Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, etc. (No. 41a) Reported Dangers 
in the South Pacific. (No. 96) Coast of British Columbia, (No. 64) 
Gulf Coast of the United States, (No. 99) Nova Scotia, Bay of 
Fundy, etc. Supplement No. 2, Reported Dangers in the North 
Pacific. Supplement No. 2, English Channel. Chart 1242, Island 
of Nippon, Yokohama Bay: 1244, Hawaiian Islands, Harbors of 
Maui: 1243, China Sea, Singapore Strait, Singapore Roads : 1247, 
North America, United States and Canada, Passamaquoddy Bay 
and Approaches : 1245, West Indies, Island of Curacao, Spanish 
Water, Spanish Haven and Caracas Bay: 1246, West Coast of 
Africa, Cape Juby to Cape Cantin, with Madeira and the Canaries: 
1248, The Marshall Islands, Ebon Atoll, Arno Atoll: 1249, Chile, 
Mejillonesdel Sur Bay, Angamos Point and San Luciano Anchor- 
ages: 1250, Guatemala, Port Livingston, Gulf of Honduras: 1251, 
Hawaiian Islands, Harbors of Kauai: 1252 Hawaiian Islands, 
Harbors of Oahu: 1253, South America, West Coast, Harbors, 
Coast of Chile: 1256, China Sea, Formosa, Kelung Harbor: 1257, 
Hawaiian Islands, Harbors of Hawaii: 1102, East Coast of New- 
foundland, Cape Bonavista to Cape St. Mary: 1254, China Sea, 
Hong Kong Harbor : 1255, China, Wusung River, Shanghai Har- 
bor: 1261, West Indies, Island of St. Lucia: 1259, Harbors on 
Coast of Chile: 1263, Korea, South Coast, Crichton Group, Paén 
Do, Monocacy Anchorage: 1264, Hawaiian Islands, Oahu, Port 
Waianae : 1260, North Pacific Ocean, Palao (Pelew) Islands : 1265, 
South America, Chile, Tocopilla Road (Algodonales Bay) : 1269, 
West Indies, Haiti, Republic of Santo Domingo, Port Cabaret: 
1258, North Pacific Ocean, Islands of the Caroline Group; 1266, 
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Eastern Archipelago, Java and China Seas, Gaspar Strait: 1267, 
Islands, Coast of Chile, Juan Fernandez Island, San Juan Bautista 
or Cumberland Bay : 1268, North America, West Coast of Lower 
California, Asuncion and San Roque Bays: 1270, Japan, West 
Coast of Kyushu, Nagasaki Harbor: 1271, Dutch Guiana, Surinam 
River : 1211, Guano Islands in the Pacific Ocean (chart of April, 
1890, with Extensive Corrections, June, 1891) : 1273, Chile, Blanco 
Encalada Road: 1274, North Pacific Ocean, Caroline Islands, 
Chabrol Harbor (Ualan Island): 1275, North Atlantic Ocean, 
Madeira Island, Porto Santo Bay : 1262, Tracks Followed by Full- 
Powered Steam Vessels: 1276, Brazil, Port Maceié: 1279, West 
Indies, Island of St. Vincent: 1272, North America, Dominion of 
Canada, Madame Island and Lennox Passage: 1281, Great Circle 
Sailing Chart of the South Atlantic Ocean: 1283, Great Circle 
Sailing Chart of the South Pacific Ocean : 1284, Great Circle Sail- 
ing Chart of the Indian Ocean: 1285, China, East Coast, Amoy: 
1286, Jamaica, Port Antonio ; 1287, Jamaica, St. Ann Bay: 1288, 
Jamaica, Falmouth Bay : 549a (chart of 1874, extensive corrections, 
1891), Seto Uchi, or Inland Sea, Japan, Sheet 1: 1289, Jamaica; 
Annatto Bay: 307, Cuba, Harbor of Havana: 1277, Madeira, 
Funchal Bay: 1291, Japan, South Coast of Nippon, Gulf of Tokyo: 
1293, Costa Rica, Port Limon ; 1292, Nicaragua, Mosquito Reser- 
vation, Blewfields Lagoon: 1294, West Coast of Lower California, 
Abreojos Anchorage and Vicinity: 1296, Jamaica, Savanna La 
Mar Anchorage : 1297, Jamaica, Black River Anchorage: 1298, 
French Guiana, Salut Islands. 
From the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington : 

Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1891. 
From the U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington : 

Report to June 30, 1890: Observations, 1885, 1886. 
From the Navy Department, Washington : 

Annual Register of the Naval Academy, 1890-91 ; The Nautical 
Almanac, 1894. 
From the Post Office Department, Washington : 

The Postmaster General’s Report, 1890, 1891. 
From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington : 

Reports, 1888, 1889 ; Nat. Museum Report, 1888; Proceedings 
National Museum, vol. 13; Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 34, 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3; Contributions to Knowledge, part of vol. 27; 
Six Species of North American Fresh-Water Fishes ; Anatomy of 
Astrangia Dane ; Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 
From the War Department, Washington: 

Report of the Chief Signal Officer, 1890. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR 1891. 


Annual Meeting of the American Geographical Society, held at 
Association Hall, Tuesday, January 13, 1891, at 8 o’clock, P.M. 

Vice-President CULLUM in the chair. 

On motion it was voted to dispense with the reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 

Henry Rogers, Samuel M. Cohen, Hon. Henry Roger Wolcott, 
Sheffield Phelps, A. H. Teller, Joseph J. Henderson, Max Drey, J. 
Henry Cook, Capt. A. Shimmel, Chas. E. Rushmore. 

The annual report of the Council was then presented and read : 


New York, January 13, 1891. 

To the American Geographical Society : 

Since the last annual report there have been held seven meetings 
of the Society, and eight regular and six special meetings of the 
Council. 

At the annual meeting, held on the 14th of January, 1890, Presi- 
dent Daly delivered his address ‘On the History of Physical Geo- 
graphy.” 

At the meeting of February 10, Mr. Watson Griffin read a paper 
on “ Canada: the Land of Waterways.” 

At the meeting of March 1o, Prof. Henry W. Haynes delivered a 
lecture on “ The Roman Wall in Britain.” 

At the meeting of April 14, Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith read a pa- 
per on “ Modern Iceland.” 

At the meeting of October 27, Mr. P. B. Du Chaillu addressed 
the Society on the subject of “The Ancestral Home of the English 
Race.” 

At the meeting of November 10, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton de- 
scribed his observations during “ Four Weeks in the Wilderness of 
Sinai.” 
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At the meeting, held December 8, the Rev. H. C. Hovey deliv- 
ered a lecture “On the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky.” 

All the lectures were illustrated by maps and views. 

It has been found necessary to increase the size and edition of 
the Bulletin. 

The additions made to the Library and Map-Room number 2280, 
viz. : Books 493, Pamphlets, 1259, Maps and Charts, 502, and At- 
lases, 26. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. Walter R. T. Jones, 
shows a balance to the credit of the General Fund, of $2,283.28. 

The expedition, organized in the spring of 1890, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. C. Lumholtz, for geographical and ethnological re- 
searches in the mountains of Northern Mexico, left Arizona in Au- 
gust, since which time no report of its progress has been received ; 
but intelligence may be looked for with the return of Prof. Libbey, 
who expected to remain with the expedition for about six months. 

WILLIAM REMSEN, Chairman of Council. 

The Nominating Committee then presented the following Report : 

To the American Geographical Society : 

The Committee, appointed December 8, 1890, to nominate suit- 
able Candidates for the offices to be filled at the Annual Election 
in January, 1891, respectfully recommends the election of the 
following named gentlemen, viz. : 

For President—Hon. Chas. P. Daly, LL.D., term to expire Jan- 
uary, 1892. 

For Vice-President—Gen. G. W. Cullum, U. S. Army, term to ex- 
pire January, 1894. 

For Treasurer—Walter R. T. Jones, term to expire January, 
1892. 

For Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Prof. Wm. Libbey, Jr., 
term to expire January, 1894. 

For Councillors—W.H.H. Moore, Isaac Bernheimer, D. O. Mills, 
Rev. C. C. Tiffany, D.D., O. B. Potter, terms to expire January, 
1894, and Henry Holt, term to expire January, 1893. 

CLINTON ROOSEVELT, Chairman, 
NATHANIEL P. BAILEY, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 

Nominating Committee. 
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On motion, properly seconded, Mr. Clinton Roosevelt was ap- 
pointed to cast the vote of the Society for the nominees, and they 
were declared duly elected. 

Vice-President Cullum then introduced to the Society Mr. Cour- 
tenay De Kalb, who delivered an address on “ The Great Amazon : 
Personal Investigations on the River and in its Upper Valley.” 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of February 9, held at Chickering Hall. 

Vice-President Strout in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was omitted. 

The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 

De Veaux Powel, John Thomson, Lippmann Toplitz, Miss Har- 
riet L. Robbins, Benjamin Thaw, George Arms, W. J. Nicolls, Chas. 
Neukirch, Amzi L. Barber, Dr. J. Adelphi Gottlieb, Stephen E. 
Babcock, Henry Belin, Jr., David M. Greene, Lewis S. Levy, 
Charles Wise, Benno Loewy, Kalman Haas, Frederick S. Pinkus, 
John H. Osborne, W. H. Adams, John Eyerman, W. B. Cogswell , 
W. E. C. Eustis, Gerard C. Tobey, Heyman Vogel, H. M. Boies, 
Gustav Bernheim, George M. Coates, Abraham Herrman, W. H. 
Jaques, John H. Hall, Fredk. R. Hazard, Charles H. Davids, 
Charles Howard Besley, Richard H. Gaines, Nathan Littauer, 
Julius Levine, Frederick A. Castle, M.D., Edwin Booth, Rev. T. M. 
Peters, William S. Briggs, Washington Jones, Charles M. Rolker, 
Charles E. Stevens, J. A. Price, Edward Emerson Waters, Grove P. 
Mitchell, Samuel Aufhauser, Eustace C. Fitz, E. D. Leavitt, John 
B. Atkinson, Fredk. S. Young, Mrs. Wm. Levin, E. D. Edgerton, 
Cornelius V. Sidell, Edward M. Peters, David C. Sanford, Ludwig 
Ulmann, W. H. Doane, Virgil G. Bogue, Hon. Milton B. Whitney, 
Charles Taber, Lawrence Barrett, John G. Agar. 

The Chairman then introduced to the Society Mr. James E. 
Mills, who read a paper on “ The Sierra Nevada (California).” © 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of March 9, held at Chickering Hall. 
Vice-President CuLLum in the chair. 
The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was omitted 
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The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 


Harry S. Fleming, Enoch Lewis, Edward L. Young, Edgar B. 
Van Winkle, J. W. Ferguson, George H. Clapp, Robert B. Suckley, 
Chas. W. Galloupe, M. D., W. H. Calhoun, Jr., John Stanton, 
Henry Kirke Porter, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, H. G. Prout, Emanuel 
S. Ullmann. : 

The Chairman then introduced Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, who 
addressed the Society on “ The Orkneys and Shetland.” 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of April 13, held at Chickering Hall. 

President Daty in the chair. | 

On motion, duly seconded, the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting was omitted. 

The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 

John Cooper James Pott, J. Morgan Howe, M.D., John Bris- 
ben Walker, Alexander Harrison, R. E. Peary, U.S. N., Edward 
Gay, Thos. M. Dillingham, M. D., Edward W. Bell, Collin Arm- 
strong, Rudolph H. Kissel, Edward Stieglitz, Abraham Lansing, 
Robert Jaffray, Jr. 

President Daly then introduced Mr. R. E. Peary, U.S. N., who 
described his “ Proposed Exploration of Northern Greenland.” . 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of October 27, held at Chickering Hall. 

President Daty in the chair. 

The President introduced Mr. Nathan Appleton, who delivered a 
lecture on “ The City of Santo Domingo.” 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of November 16, held at Chickering Hall. 

President Daty in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last regular meeting was 
omitted. 

The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 

James B. Townsend, Louis A. Bendit, James A. Blanchard, 
Edward H. Burtis, Maj. D. J. Apgar, U. S. A., (retired), Edwin B. 
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Meeks, Robert W. Ferguson, George L. Raymond, Miss Georgiana 
White, A. V. Pancoast, Adolph D’Orville, Charles Potter and 
Thomas Letts. 

The President then introduced Dr. Chas. Stuart Wells, who 
delivered a lecture on the “ Holy Land.” 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 


Meeting of December 14, held at Chickering Hall. 

Vice-President VIELE in the Chair. 

On motion, duly seconded, it was voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

The following persons were elected Fellows of the Society : 

Mrs. Angeline Ensign Newman, George H. Toop. 

The Chairman read a letter from President DALy, announcing 
that he had selected from his library 609 volumes, 648 pamphlets, 
17 atlases and 36 maps, and had presented these to the Library of 
the Society. 

Mr. F. A. Stout offered Resolutions, embodying the sentiments 
of the Society on receiving the President’s gift. It was ordered 
that an engrossed copy of these Resolutions be sent to President 
Daly. 

Mr. Clinton Roosevelt offered a Resolution that a Committee of 
Three be appointed to nominate Candidates for the offices to 
be filled at the Annual Election in January, 1892. The Chair 
appointed the Committee, as follows : 

Clinton Roosevelt, the Hon. Charles A. Peabody, and William 
Remsen. 

Mr. R. H. Shannon moved that a Committee of Three be 
appointed to draft suitable Resolutions concerning the death of 
Pedro II., ex-Emperor of Brazil. 

The Chairman then introduced to the Society the Rev. Albert P. 
Brigham, who read a paper on “ Rivers, and the Evolution of 
Geographic Forms.” 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 
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